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PREFACE. 


Although  it  cannot  fail  to  be  grating  to 
the  feelings  of  a  descendant  of  Lord  Russell 
to  record  the  actions  of  so  worthy  an  ancestor, 
I  should  hardly  have  undertaken  the  task  with- 
out some  view  of  general  utility.  The  fame 
of  Lord  Russell  might  be  safely  left  to  the  his- 
torians  of  all  parties,  who  concur  in  his  Upraise ; 
nor  have  the  endeavours  which  have  been  lately 
made  to  detract  from  his  merits,  obtained  suf- 
ficient notice  from  the  public  to  require  an 
answer.  But  in  these  times,  when  love  of 
liberty  is  too  generally  supposed  to  be  allied 
with  rash  innovation,  impiety,  and  anarchy,  it 
seems  to  me  desirable  to  exhibit  to  the  world, 

*  Buirhet)  Templet  Hume,  &c. 
A  4 
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at  full  length,  the  portrait  of  a  man  who,  heir 
to  wealth  and  title,  was  foremost  in  defending 
the  privileges  of  the  people :  who,  when  busily 
occupied  in  the  afiairs  of  public  life,  was  revered 
in  his  own  family  as  the  best  of  husbands  and 
of  fathers :  who  joined  the  truest  sense  of  reli- 
gion with  the  unqualified  assertion  of  freedom : 
who,  after  an  honest  perseverance  in  a  good 
cau9e,  at  length  attested,  on  the  scaffold,  his 
attachment  to  the  ancient  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  unalienable  right  of  resistance. 
Nor  does  it  take  away  from  the  usefulness  of 
such  an  attempt,  that  Lord  Russell  was  some- 
times led  into  error  by  credulity  or  party  zeal : 
let  others  attempt,  if  they  can,  to  avoid  such 
mistakes ;  but  let  them,  at  the  same  time, 
confess,  that  the  courage  and  perseverance  of 
Lord  Russell  were  amongst  the  chief  causes  of 
that  Revolution  to  which  we  owe  our  present 
liberties. 

There  are  some  observations,  however,  which 
ought  properly  to  precede  this  work,  lest  the 
reader  should  find  the  same  disappointment  in 
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the  perusal,  which  the  author  felt  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  enquiry. 

What  most  contributes  to  render  biography 
amusing,  is  a  certain  singularity,  and  some  de- 
gree of  forwardness  and  presumption  in  the 
hero. 

But  the  character  of  Lord  Russell  was  plain, 
sober,  and  unaffected:  he  was  not  endowed 
with  brilliant  talents,  and  he  made  no  attempt 
to  distinguish,  either  by  speaking  or  writing, 
his  own  merit  from  that  of  the  party  with  which 
he  acted.  He  does  not  appear  as  an  original 
proposer  of  any  great  measure ;  and  he  always 
inclined  to  the  course  which  was  the  least 
'  striking  and  ambitious.  Why,  then,  it  may  be 
said^  obtrude  upon  the  public  an  account;  of  his 
life?  I  can  truly  answer,  that  after  having 
written  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  work, 
and  laid  it  aside  for  nearly  two  years,  my  first 
impressions  on  reading  it  again  were«  that  it 
could  not,  in  this  shape,  be  given  to  the  world. 

But  other  reflexions  induced  me  to  resume  it. 
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The  period  to  which  the  active  life  of  Lord 

Russell  belongs  is  one  of  great  importance* 

^^  .  • 

From  the  year  I67O  to  1683  may  be  styled  the 
middle  of  that  great  contest  which,  beginning 
in  1641)  and  ending  in  I688,  has  been  very 
properly  called  a  revolution  of  half  a  century. 

The  sons  of  Charles  the  First  had  confident 
expectations  of  establishing  an  arbitrary  monar- 
chy in  England  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  there 
were  many  real  patriots  determined  to  surrender 
their  liberties  only  with  their  lives. 

At  this  period  a  struggle  took  place  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Parliament,  which  ended 
in  the  complete  victory  of  the  former  j  and 
had  not  James  attacked  the  church,  as  well  as 
the  constitution,  would,  probably,  have  led  the 
way  to  despotism.  The  triumph  of  Charles  the 
Second  over  his  Parliament  was  scarcely  less 
signal  than  that  of  the  Parliament  over  his 
father,  and,  like  it,  sealed  with  blood.  But  it 
differs  in  one  remarkable  particular.  Although 
Charles  the  Second  was  finally  successful,  all 
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the  laws- enacted  during  the  contest  were  in 
favour  of  the  conquered  party. 

The  history  of  this  period,  as  Mr.  Seijeant 
Heywood  has  remarked,  has  not  yet  been  ac- 
curately written.  Hume  had  finished  his  work 
before  Sir  John  Dahymple  published  the  valu- 
able dispatches  of  the  French  ministers  in 
England  y  besides  which,  every  reader  must  feel 
that  his  partiality  to  the  house  of  Stuart  greatly 
lessens  the  value  of  what  he  has  written.  Yet, 
even  with  these  defects,  such  is  his  depth  of 
thought,  and  beauty  of  style,  that  I  cannot  take 
up  his  book  without  wondering  at  my  own  pre- 
sumption in  describing  events  which  have  been 
related  by  so  able  an  author. 

A  very  different  feeling  arises  in  my  mind 
on  looking  at  the  work  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 
At  first  one  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  his  taste 
for  bombast  led  to  his  numerous  errprs;  but 
when  it  appears,  as  I  think,  it  does  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  that  there  is  not  a  single  member 
of  the  Whig  party  of  any  note  whom  he  has 
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not  traduced  by  false  allegations,  it  is  difficult 
to  acquit  him  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 

The  last  few  years  have  brought  to  light 
several    works   which    illustrate    the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.    The  life  of  King  James, 
^eat  part  of  which  is  written  by  himself,  and 
Evelyn's  Memoirs,    are  the  most  remarkable. 
With  the  assistance  of  these  materials  I  con* 
ceived  that  it  was  possible  a  naxrative  might 
be  formed  of  the  domestic  history  of  Charles 
the  Second,  not  altogether  umnteresting.    And 
although  I  have  been  obliged  sometimes  to  lose 
sight  of  Lord  Russell,  he  is  always  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject ;  for  the  opposition 
made  to  the  designs  of  Charles  the  Second 
began  with  his  entrance  into  public  life,  was 
continued  with  his  aid,  and  was  totally  extin- 
guished at  his  death. 

The  principal  sources  £rom  wMch  the  present 
work  is  derived^  are  the  well  known  histories 
and  memoirs,  written  by  persons  who  lived  at 
the  time  of  which  they  treat     But  it  would  be 
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ungrateful  in  me  not  to  acknowlege  the  great 
obligations  I  owe  to  the  late  Mr.  Howell,  the 
editor  of  Cobbetf  s  State  Trials.     The  new  Par. 
liamentary  History  has  also  been  of  great  use 
to  me.    And  I  have  derived  most  useful  lights 
from  the  observations  on  this  reign,  contained 
in  the  introductory  chapter .  of  Mr.  Fox's  His** 
tory ;  a  work  which  contains  more  sound  con- 
stitutional opinions  than  any  other  history  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.     Some  information  was 
gained  from  the  letters  of  Secretary  Coventry, 
in  manuscript,  at  Longleat.     A  few  letters  and 
papers  are  preserved  at  Wobum  Abbey.    But 
by  far  the  most  valuable  assistance  I  have  re- 
ceived,  has  been  from  the  original  letters  of 
Lady  Russell,  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
had  the  kindness  to  let  me  see.     They  will,  I 
hope,  be  given  to  the  world  as  soon  as  this 
work,  accompanied  by  all  the  illustrations  they 
require. 

In  this  place  I  beg  to  return  my  best  thanks 
to  Lord  Sidmouth,  for  the  permission  to  see 
some  papers  cono«ming  Lord  Russell, ,  in  the 
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State-Paper  Office.  And  to  Lord  Granville 
Somerset,  for  the  research  he  desired  to  be 
made  into  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

The  style  and  composition  of  the  following 
work  require  much  apology,  which,  I  trust,  the 
indulgence  of  the  public  will  supply. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  RUSSBLL. -— THE  FIRST  EARL 
OF  BEDFORD.  —  FRANCIS,  EARL  OF  BEDFORD.  —  Wlt-^ 
LIAM,    KARL   OF  BEDFORD. 

The  family  of  Russell  seems  to  have  been  long 
in  possession  of  a  small  landed  property  in  Dor- 
setshire. In  1221  John  Russell  \;iras  constable 
of  Corfe  Castle.  William  Russell,  in  1284,  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  a  market  at  his  manor  of 
Kingston-Russell.  In  the  first  year  of  Edward 
the  Second,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  one 
of  the  knights  for  the  county  of  Southampton. 
Sir  Jcdin  Russell,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Wil- 
liam, was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  second  and  tenth  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.     His  son  John  Russell  Uved  at  Bar- 
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wick,  about  four  miles  from  Bridport.*     A  for- 
tunate occurrence  opened  the  way  to  wealth  and 

honour.  --- n 

In  the  twenty-j^rst  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and 
in  right  of  his  wife,  King  of  Castile,  having  en- 
countered a  violent  dtornx  dn  ^rfs^ptisiage^frbm 
Flanders  to  Spain,  was  obliged  to  put  into  Wey- 
mouth. Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  who  lived  near 
the  port,  entertained  him  in  the  best  manner  he 
was  able,  till  he  could  acquaint  the  King  with 
his  arrival.  In  the  mean  time  he  sent  for 
Mr.  RusseU,  who  had  travelled  abroad,  and  was 
acquainted  With  foreign  languages.  The  Arch- 
duke  was  so  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Russell 
that  he  took  him 'with  him  to  court,  and  re- 
commended him  waonly  to  Hhe  Ki»g.  He 
was  immediately  made  one  of  the  ^  gentlftnen 
6f  the  privy-chamber.  He  afteiVards  attefnded 
Hfenry  Vm. '  in  his  expedition  in  France,  and 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Therouenne  anfd 
Tournfay.  He  obtained  for  His  services  certain 
lands  in  Tournay.  When  the  place  was  after- 
Wards  given  up,  the  orders  from  the  King  to 
-deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the  French  were 
diriected  to  him.     In  1522,  he  was  knighted  by 

*  Dugdalc*B  Bnroiiage,  v.  ii.  'p.  277.  " 
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the  Earl  of  Surrey  for  his  services  at  the  taking 
of  Morlaix  in  Btetagne,  and  was  created  Lord 
•Russell  in  1589.  * 

'Lord  Russell  performed  important  services  to 
•the -crown,  anU;  to  his  country.  Besides  having 
served  with  distinction  at  the  taking  of  Toumay 
^and  of  Morlaix,  he  was  instrumental  in  negoti- 
ating  with  the' Constable  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and 


*  Mr.  Biferke  has  endeavoured  to  throw  a- slur  upon  the 
memoiy  of  die  first  Lord'Ru«aell,  by  saying  that  the  ^rst 
grant  made  to  him  by  the  crown  was  from  the  confiscated 
estate  o£  the  Duke  of  Buckingham*  "  Thus/'  he  con* 
tinues,  **  the  lion  having  suckcfd  the  blood,  threw  the  offid 
Darcase  to  his  jackal  in  waiting."  We  have  seen  that  the 
first  grant  was  not  from  a  confiscated  estate,  but  a  grant  in 
fee  of  lands  at  Toumay  taken  from  the  enemy.  Nor  is 
th&re  any  groxirid  for  the  rest  of  the  imputation.  The  name 
of  Lord  Russell  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  those  to  whom 
the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Buckin^am  were  given.  The 
grant  of  the  manor  of  Agmondesham  to  Lord  Russell  took 
place  eighteen  years  after  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Mr.  Burke  has  likewise  endearoured  to  re* 
liresent  the  first  Lord  Russell  as  a  minion  of  Henry  VIIL 
probably  resembling  his  master  in  character.  There  seems 
no  foundation  whatever  for  this  aspersion. 

Another  charge  of  Mr.  Burke  is  thus  completely  refuted 
by  the  ^Monthly  Review:  —  "  Calais  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  about  300  years.  Boulogne  fell  into  their 
hands  about  the  year  1544,  Lord  Bedford  being  onis  of  the 
captors  ;  yet  Mr.  Burke  ascribes  to  the  cession  of  Boulogne 
which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  England  about  six  years,  the 
fall  of  Calais,  which  had  been  safe  nearly  300  years,  without 
this  '  outguard.'" 

Monthly  Review  Enlarged,  1796,  vol.xix.  p.  318. 
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was  present  at  the  battle  of  Pavia*  He  went 
twice  again  into  France  in  a  militaiy  capacity, 
and  on  the  last  occasion  commanded  the  van- 
guard. For  these  saidces  in  various  capacities 
he  undoubtedly  obtained  very  splendid  rewards. 
He  held  the  important  office  of  Lord  Admiral  of 
England  and  Ireland.  He  was  made  Marshal 
of  the  Marshalsea,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stan- 
naries in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
and  Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1540,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  rich  abbey  of  Tavistock,  and  of  a 
very  large  estate  belonging  to  it.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal.  When 
a  cduncil  was  appointed  to  govern  the  counties  of 
Devon^  Cornwall,  Somerset,  and  Dorset,  he  was 
named  its  president.  And  the  King  on  his 
death-bed  appointed  him  one  of  the  sixteen 
executors  of  his  will.  In  the  same  year  he  ob- 
tained, by  a  grant  from  King  Edward*  the  dis- 
solved monastery  of  Wobum. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  was  disturbed  by  insurrections,  which  had 
their  origin  in  a  general  inclosure  bill ;  but  ware 
afterwards  converted  by  the  priesthood  to  a  re- 
ligious purpose.  The  rising  which  took  place 
in  Devonshire  was  one  of  the  most  foimidable. 
The  insurgents,  joined  by  Humphrey  Anmdel, 
governor  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  demanded  that 
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the  mass  should  be  again  performed,  and  half 
die  abbey-lands  restcM-ed.  Lord  RusseU,  who 
was  sent  against  the  rebels,  was  at  first  too  weak 
to  prevent  their  laying  siege  to  Exeter.  But 
haying  received  reinforcements,  be  attacked  and 
routed  them  at  Fenniton  Bridge.  *  Lord  Rus- 
seU  took  no  part  in  the  cabals  of  this  reign. 
When  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the 
power  of  Somerset,  he  remained  neuter,  and  did 
not  join  the  party  of  Warwick,  till  Somerset 
had  submitted,  and  asked  pardon  of  his  enemies. 
Three  months  afterwards  he  was  made  Earl  of 
Bedford. 

On  the  access]  op  of  Quemi  Mary,  he  was  ^nt 
to  Spain,  to  attend  Philip  to  England.  A  few 
months  after  this,  he  died  at  his  house  in  the 
Strand,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1555. 

Francis,  the  second  Eail  of  Bedfc^d,  wa» 
present  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  and  held 
many  great  o£Sces  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  St  John,  sister 
to  the  first  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Edward,  who  died 
without  issue,  in  1627* 

The  title  then  passed  to  the  issue  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Russell,  the  fourth  son  of  Francis.  Sir 
WilUam  was  a  person  of  considerable  talents  and 


*  Hume,  c.  S5.    Collins's  Peerage. 
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enterprise.  In  1580^  he  was  knighted  for  hi^ 
services  in  Ireltod.  He  afterwards  went  with 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch.  His  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen 
IB  thus  quaintly  described  by  Stowe^  .  "  He 
charged  so  terribly,  that  after  he  had  broke  his. 
lance,  he  so  played  his  part  with  his  cuttle-axe, 
that  the  enemy  reported  him*  to  be  a^  devil,  and 
not  a  man ;  for  where  he  saw  six  or  seven  of 
.  the  enemies  together,  thither  would  he,  aod 
so  behave  with  his  euttle-axe,.  that  he  would 
separate  their  friendship.^ 

He  was  afterwards  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland*, 
where  he  made  himself  very  conspicuous  &r. 
prudence  as  well  as  vsdour. 

He  took  great  pains  to  prevent  the  excesses 
of  the  army.  He  directed,  by  his  general 
orders,  that  the.  soldiers  should  give  money  or  a 
ticket  for  their  diet ;  that  there  should  be  no 
charge  on  the  country  for  more  m^i  than  there 
really  were  j.  that  they  should  not  ask  for  more 
than  a  breakfast  and  supper;  and  that  their 
quarters  should  be  assi^ed  by  the  civil  magis-- 
trate.  These  regulations  were  well  calculated 
.  to  conciliate  the  lower  orders*  Had  the  court 
taken  his  advice,  another  measure  which  he  re- 
commended, would  probably  have  gained  over 
the  nobility.  He  proposed  that  the  lands  of  the 
church  which  had  been  confiscated,  should  be 
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given  Mually  to  the  leading  men  of  both  re. 
ijg^pns*  Had  the  catholjics  accepted  the  sjjoils 
of  their  own  churchy  it  is.  evident  they  would 
have  becpipe^  attached  to  tlje^  government  from 
wl^ch  they  had  obtained  them.  On  the  acces- 
^qn  of  Jaipjesy  he  waa  cjreated  Baron  Russell  of 
Thprnhaugh.  He  died^  in  16|L3,  leaving^  aa  onjy 
^p^  Francis,  who,  foijfteen  yeara  aJ(Wrward?,  sue- 
<^eQd(^drto,tiiQ  title  of  Earl  of  Bedford. 

Francis,  ]^arl.  of  Bedford^  engaged,  in  1630, 
i^  th^  great  work  of  draii^ing;  the  fen9,  in  the^ 
counties  of  Noi;tj^^inpton,  Cambridge,  Huntings 
don,  Norfolk,  and.  Lincoln:  these  fens  have 
since  been  called  from  him  the  Bedford  L§v^L  ^ 

He^  vfBS^  the  first  of  the  peers  who  signed  the 
^laous  petition  in^  1 640,  setting,  forth  "the  api- 
pr^henisi^ps^  they  Ijad  of  the  danger^  of  the 
Chufph  and  state,  aftd.  to  his  ye.^s<Mi,  ai^d  th^ 
meanQ  to  prevent  tl^ei^  ;  and  advised.,  the  King^ 
.to  call  a«parliament,  whereby  the  ca^us^s  oif  their 
grievances  may  be  taken  away,  and  th^  author)^ 
apd  counsellors  punishe^/'  * 

When  parliament  met;  he  was  the  leader,  in 
the  House  of  peers,  of  tljios^  who  weije  for  assert- 
ing  the  liberty  of  ^he  subjec;t  j  but,  at  the  same 
tiine,  he  would  Qot  co^s^enl;  to  many  pf  the  vio* 
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lent  measures  proposed.  Mr.  Pym,  who  was; 
member  for  the  borough  of  Tavistock,  followed 
a  similar  line  in  the  Commons. 

When  the  King  admitted  some  of  the  popular 
leaders  to  his  councils,  he  resolved  to  make  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and 
Mr.  Pym  Qianceflor  of  the  Exchequer  j  but 
Lord  Clarendon  says •  the  Earl  was  determined 
not  to  enter  into  the  Treasury,  till  the  bill  for 
tonnage  and  poundage  was  granted  for  life ;  and 
he,  with'  the  rest  of  those  who  were  first  offered 
places,  declined  to  take  them,  till  the  rest  of  their 
party  should  also  be  admitted  to  the  confidence 
of  the  King. 

When  a  discovery  was  made  to  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Say,  and  Lord  Kimbolton,  of  a 
design,  real  or  pretended,  to  bring  the  army* 
from  the  North  to  London,  such  was  their 
temper  and  moderation  that  they  did  not  pub- 
lish it  J  but  contenting  themselves  with  pre- 
venting its  execution,  the  whole  plot  was  kept 
secret  till  long  after  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  death. 

And  when  Lord  Strafford  was  tried,  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  told  Lord  Clarendon,  that  it  was  the 
rock  upon  which  they  should  all  split :  that  he 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  his 
friends  to  accept  the  King's  offer,  that  Lord 
Strafibrd  should  be  banished  for  life  :  and  that 
he  did  not  see  how  the  King,  who  was  firmly 
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convinced  of  the  injustice  of  the  condemnation^ 
could  ever  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  act  of 
attainder.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  died  on  the  9th 
of  May,  l64sl.  His  character  is  thus  drawn  by 
Clarendon,  a  political  enemy,  at  a  time  when 
these  enmities  were  sharpest. 

**  The  otha:  accident  that  fell  out  during  the 
time  that  the  business  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
was  agitated,  and  by  which  he  received  much 
prejudice,  was  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford. 
This  lord  was  the  greatest  person  of  interest  in 
all  the  popular  party,  being  of  the  best  estate, 
and  best  understanding,  of  the  whole  number  ; 
and  therefore  most  like  to  govern  the  rest.  He 
was  besides  of  great  civility,  and  of  much  more 
good-nature  than  any  of  the  other.  And  there-- 
fore  the  King,  resolvmg  to  do  his  business  with 
that  party  by  him,  resolved  to  make  him  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  England,  in  the  place  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  j  who  was  as  willing  to  lay 
down  the  office,  as  any  body  was  to  take  it  up. 
And  to  gratify  him  the  more,  at  his  desire,  in- 
tended to  make  Mr.  Pyui  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  he  had  done  Mr.  Saint-John  his 
Solicitor-general ;  as  also,  that  Mr.  HoUis  was  to 
be  Secretary  of  State,  the  Lord  Say  Master  of 
the 'Wards,  and  the  Lord  Kimbolton  to  be  Lord- 
Privy  Seal  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
then  held  that  place.    Others  were  to  be  placed 


abottt  tjjp.pxijjjje^,  smjj^  tp J^v^. o%ep,,¥fhe»  they 
felj. 

".  The  Ejifl.ofi  Q§<l^rd  sqcpetly.  undertook,  to. 
Hi?  Majesty,  that  the  Earl,  qi^  Straffprdfa  li^ 
should  b^  preserved;  apd  tp  procurQ.hisrjeyenue 
to  be  settled)  as  amply  as, ai>y  of  bia  pi;ogiemtors« ; 
the  TSfhich  1^  ipt^d^  sp  ri^^lly^.that,  tp  my 
kjiipKledge,  hQ  had  it  in  de^gn.  tc^  endjeayp^.  t^ 
oji^ljaiji  m  act  for  tb|e.  aettu^g  up.  the.  e^^cise^iqi 
England)  as  the^  onlyi^^tural  o^paua  to  ad^axic^ 
the  King's  profit  I^e  fdl,  sipl;  withip  ^  ya^ph 
after  the  bill  of  attaifl^er  wa^.  se^t  up,  tP  tbi?^ 
Lords'  ^ouse ;  wd  died  portly  aj^^eiv  muph 
afflicted  with  the  pas^n  ^nd,  fury  which  bf^. 
perceived  his  pa^ty  inpl^e4,  tp:  infipmm^h  as  bfi 
declafed,  to  some  of  ne^.  tr,ust  to  him,  "  that 
"  he  feared  tbe  i^ige  and  madness  oi^  th^  P^- 
'^  liamj^nt  would  bring  mpre  prejudice  aijid  imfh 
^*  chief  tp,  th^  l^ingdoiUf  th^n  it  had  ever 
"  ^i^tain€j<^  by  the  long  iatermission  pf  p;w;Ii^* 
"  ipeBts^'*  li^e.was  a  wise  ipan,  and.  would  have 
proposed  and  advised  mp,d<6]^^te  courses  -^  bu^t 
was  not  incaps^ble,  for  want  of  resolutippt,  pf 
^eifng  carried  into  violent  ones,  if  his  advice  were 
^lot  submitted  to:  and  therefore  many,  who 
]p;iew  him  well,  thought  his,  death  not  unseason- 
^hle,  as  well  to  his  fame^  as  his  fortune ;  ^nd 
tbftt  it  rescued  him  as.  well  frov),  some  pos- 
sible guik,  as  from  those  visible  misfortunes^ 
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which  men  of  all  conditions  hsive  siqce  np<)eii- 
gone/* 

William^  the  father  of  Lord  RusaeU,  suq«» 
ceeded  to.  the  earldonu  Tb^  situation  of  a^Sur^ 
at  this  time  ipight  have  distui^bed  the  resoluf* 
tions  of  the  wi^at  heads.  On.  the  one  h^qd^ 
tiie  King  had  provoked  a  civil.  war„  and  had 
he  gained,  tiie  victory,  would  undoubtedly  have 
crushed  for  ever  the  rights  a^d  privileges  of 
the  people.  On  thie  pther  sid^»  the  parliamenii 
•  iN[a3  becoming  more  and  more  averse  to  the 
kingly  form  of  government*  Between  the  two 
dangers,  with  which  the  constitution  was.  threat- 
ened^ the  Earl  of  Bedford  seems  to  have  steered 
a  wavering  and  unsteady  course. 

He  was  at  first  Master  df  the  Horse  to  the 
Parliament,  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in 
gaining  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  where  he  com« 
raanded  the  reserve. 

But  in  1643,  being  desirous  of  peace,  he 
agreed  lyith  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of 
Qare,  and  the  Earl  of  Holland,  to  make  an 
effiort  for  that  purpose.  They  obtained  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  desiring  a  conference  with 
the  Commons,  and  declaring  they  were  resolved 
to  send  propositions  to  the  King.  $ut  the 
Commons  refused  to  agree  to  their  propositions, 
and  such  tumults  were  raised,  that  they  did 
not  consider  it  safe  to  remain  in  London*    Upon 
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this,  the  Eaiis  of  Bedford  and  Holland  went  to 
the  King's  garrison  at  Wallingford,  but  it  was: 
some  time  before  they  were  allowed  to  go  to 
Oxford.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  then  joined  the 
anny,  and  fought  in  the  King's  regiment  of 
horse  at  the  battle  of  Newbury.  Being  dis- 
gustedy  however,  with  the  treatment  he  received 
at  Court,  he  returned  with  Lord  Clare  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  on  Christmas-day  1643,  having 
been  only  four  months  with  the  King's  army. 
He  was  ordered  into  custody  by  the  Parliament, 
and  his  estate  sequestered.  The  estate  was  re- 
stored to  him,  however,  after  a  few  months, 
when  the  success  of  the  Parliament  had  put 
them  in  good  humour.  He  never  afterwards 
sat  in  the  Long  Parliament,  or  concurred  in 
any  of  their  councils.  He  assisted  in  the  con- 
ferences previous  to  the  restoration,  and  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.,  bore  St  Edward's 
sceptre. 

In  early  life  he  formed  an  attachment  to 
Lady  Anne  Carr,  daughter  of  the  Countess  of 
Somerset,  so  well  known  in  history  for  her 
participation  in  the  infamous  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury. 

The  daughter,  it  is  said,  never  heard  of  her 
mother's  crime,  till  she  read  of  it  by  chance 
in  a  pamphlet,  and  was  then  so  affected  with 
horror,  that  she  fell  down,  and  was  found  sense^ 
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less  with  the  book  open  before  her.  But  thou^ 
the  guilt  of  her  mother  was  not  likely  to  in- 
fluence her  conduct  in  any  other  way,  than 
by  inspiring  her  with  a  more  serious  attention 
to  the  duties  of  morality,  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
with  a  natural  feeling  oj^posed  their  union,  and 
it  was  said,  .that  his  son  had  leave  and  liberty 
to  choose  in  any  family  but  that.  But  as  a 
strcHDig  mutual  attachment  subsisted,  and  Lord 
SiMnerset  made  great  sacrifices  to  promote  the 
marriage,  every  obstacle  was  finally  vanquished, 
and  Lord  Russell,  in  the  summer  of  16S7}  re- 
ceived the  hand  of  Lady  Anne  Can.  * 

By  her  he  had  seven  sons,  and  three  daugh- 
ters: viz. 

1.  John,  who  died  an  infant. 

2.  Francis  Lord  Russell,  who  seems  to  have 
been  affected  all  his  lifis.with  hypochondriacal 
malady,  and  never  took  any  active  interest  in 
life.     He  died  in  I678. 

3.  William,  who  became  Lord  RusseU  after 
his  brother's  death. 

4.  Edward,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  He  represented  the  county  of  Bedford 
in  seven  successive  parliaments,  and  in  the  year 
1700  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant   of  the 
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eblinty  of  Middlesex,  during  the  minority  of 
Wridthesly  Duke  of  Bedford. 
6.  Robert. 

6.  Jameis. 

7.  ^Geotge. 

The  ^iigbters  in^re : 

1.  djady  Anne,  who  died  unmarried. 

'2.  dbady -Diana,  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
to  Sir  ^  Gr6vil  Vemey,  of  Compton  Vemey,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  and  secondly  to  Wil- 
Kam  Lord  Allirtgton,  Constable  of  the  Tower. 

3.  'Lady  Margaret,  who  married  £dward 
Russell,  ]feal:l't)f  Orford,  her  first  cousin. 
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«IRTH    AND     EDUCATION     QF    WILLIAM    BU8SBLL.— -LET- 
TERS  WRITTEN    ON     HIS    rtAVilis. ^^LETtER     TO     HIS 

'BUor^rt.'^^rcSTI^S  ^A  TilhSL.-^^IS^A^IftlA^B. 


"Wn-LiAM  Russell,  the  subject  of  this  work, 

•  A*.  .«  -w  ft.. 

was  born  September  S9*  1639*  He  is  said  to 
have  been  educated  at  the  school  of  one  Lewis ; 
and  a  foolish  story  is  told  that  this  man,  dre3sii% 
up  a  dog,  and  calling  him  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Stuart,  set  thq  boys  to  try  him  in  a 
mock  court  of  judicature.  * 

Mr.  Russell  was  sent  with  his  elder  brother 
to  Cambridge,  where  they  were  put  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Nidd.  A  letter. of  this  gentle- 
man, dated  in  1654,  gives  an  account  of  their 
progress  in  logic,  the  Roman  historians,  and 
natural  philosophy.  When  their  university  edu« 
cation  was  completed,  the  brothers  were  sent 
abroad,  and  a{)pear  to  have  resided  some  time 
at  Augsburg.  The  two  following  letters,  the 
one  from  Mr*  Russdl  to  some  person  unknown, 
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and  the  other  from  Mr.  Thornton  to  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, illustrate  the  manners  of  the  writers,  and 
of  their  age. 

1  copy  these  two*  letters,  without  any  alter- 
ation in  the  spelling. 

% 

I 

Mr.  Russell  to  — — — 

**  It  is  not  long  agoe  since  I  received  two 
letters  from  you  together,  and  soone  after  ano- 
ther, that  seconded  them  (bearing  date  Nov'  30") 
for  which  I  give  you  many  thanks,  as  likewise 
for  the  continuance  of  your  friendship.  By 
your  last  I  understand  that  mine  from  this 
place,  Geneva,  and  Lyons  are  come  to  your 
hands:  tniely  we  arrived  at  the  last  place  in 
the  luckiest  time  desirable  for  all  sort  of  fine 
sights,  divertisements  and  recreations,  for  the 
concourse  of  people  was  then  soe  great  by  rea- 
son of  the  Queene  of  Sweden^s  arrivall  there, 
that  the  town  was  hardly  able  to  contain  them, 
for  in  the  house  where  wee  lodged  there  were 
above  an  hundred  persons,  most  persons  of 
qualitie,  *and  many  hansome  Ladyes,  soe  that 
a  nights  we  had  dancing  and  towards  the  eve- 
ning's bathing,  w^**  truely  is  a  very  fine  recre- 
ation: although  the  Ladyes  have  their  faces 
masked,  neverthelesse  one  may  sometimes  espye 
parts  that  doe  not  less  add  to  their  luster.  I 
wished  you  a  sight  rf  it  tr\iely  as  well  as  of  the 
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Queene  of  Sweden^  who  surely  deserves  it  if 
mxy  woman  does^  I  doe  not  meane  for  the  beauty 
of  her'fao^  but  for  that  Maiestie  that  appeares 
in  it,  as  likewise  in  all  her  actions  and  comport- 
ments,  which  savour  &i  more  of  a  man  than  of 
a  woman^  which  sex  she  resembles  in  nothing 
more  than  in  her  inconstancies  for  in  truth! 
conceive  her  to  bee  as  weary  o£  her  new  reli- 
gion as  of  her  old  one,  as  is  plainly  seen  by 
her  postures,  gestures,  and  actions  at  Masse, 
before  which  I  think  she  would  at  any  time 
preferre  a  good  Comedie,  and  a  handsome  wit- 
tie  Courtier  before  the  Devotest  Father.  The 
rarities  of  Lyons  are  not  many  in  number,  but 
those  that  are  we  saw.  We  went  to  the  Hos- 
pital (called  de  la  Charit6) ;  it  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  all  France,  it  feeding  daily  in  the 
house  above  a  1000  persons,  and  without  15,000 
(besides  strangers),  to  whom  every  Sunday  are 
distributed  6000  loaves,  which  come  tod6,00p 
pound  weight  of  bread.  The  granary  is  stored 
with  come  for  many  yeare^s.  Sir  I  told  you  in 
one  of  my  former  of  our  journey  to  the  Car- 
thusian Monasterie,  but  not  of  the  reasons  that 
moved  St  Bruno  (a  German  by  nation)  to  re- 
tire himself  into  that  desart,  and  there  to  con*^ 
stitute  this  order,  because  I  suppose  you  have 
jpead  it  elsewhere ;  but  whatsoever  his  reasona 
were,  sure  it  is  that  tis  y*  'stricktest  order  vmong 
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'the  paqpi^,  or  rather  imaginable,  fbr  What  ^tidn 
Wetie'b^  tnbrk  Stratngfe  tltaii  tb  >(efe  «cii  'In'tTie 
'flbW^r  bf  tJieir  a§:e  voluntary  ^  stftm'ift^^ 
selves  tb  that  kinii  bf  life  where  they  ire  Si- 
eved bf  all  the  recreatiohs  and  pleasures  ^s 
%btld  affbrds ;  for  %bmen  are  tiot  permitted  1k> 
g6  6Ver  their  grounds,  much  lesse  to  enter  tKeir 
Convent;  never  eate  flesh,  (for  although  €tie 
eating  of  a  bit  of  flesh  \^ould  sate  their  fives 
yet  they  would  not  be  ^pei-niitted  to  do  it,)  are 
the  most  part  of  their  days  and  nights  in  tiieir 
church,  never  talke  Idgether  but  oh  Sundays 
and  Holidays,  and  then  hoe  longer  thkh  while 
they  bee  at  diftiler  Qw""^  doth  not  kste  fOr  abtfve 
an  houre),  and  erijoye  the  sight  of  nothing  bit 
mioiintains  abd  p^riecipices,  W**  to  behold  Strike 
devotidn  ilfito  a  man,  ^  I  coiild  inform  ybu  6f 
iliaiiy  bth^r  j^articnlarities,  in  regard  I  rose  in 
the  night  to  see  the  cerembnies  they  used 'in 
the  chuFch,  but*  it  would  require  a  volume  :  In 
short,  I  think  thdy  take  mOre  paines  in  going 
to  Hell,  than  a  good  Christian  doth  In  feotog 
to  Heaven.  Wee  went  from  thence  to  Grfe- 
noble,  and  after  three  days*  journey  wiee  arrived 
at  the  gates  of  Geneva,  where,  while  they  Vere 
asking  our  names,  countty,  and  from  whence 
wee  caime,  I  had  leasure  to  ^ee  the  place  %here 
the  Savoyards  attempted  to  take  the  towne  by 
stratageme  in  the  year  1602,  and  had  scaled 
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tke  waUsc;  i&everthelfisse  wer^e  i'qpulgt  with  grecit 
loaw  and  shame.  In  the  ^Axseiial  th^y  keep  the 
Celoun  that  -^ere  tak^  'izam  the  £nn«mie^ 
io^Ung  ladders  (made  after  such  a  manjier  that 
tk^  M^re  cairied  behind  the  honemeDy  bti)^ 
to  bee  iajcen  ito  pieces,)  &nd  a  petard,  charged 
^mlAi  the  same  charge  t'was  then,  as  Trophies 
of  the  Victorie.  Soe  that  ever  since  they  have 
kept  y9xy  stiiekt  watch*  and  let  noe  peo^^e 
con^  dn  without  knowii^  who  they  are,  a  doe* 
ic^-of 'which  they  keept  us  soe/long  that  I. had 
tiine  to  looke  upon  their  Armes,  with  tlieir 
motto,  '  which  is  at  present  Post  tenebras  .Lux '-^ 
before  the  Reformation  it  was  Post  tenebras 
fpero  Luoem.  Wee  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
towne  but  wee  espied  a  wooden  structure  very 
offensive  io  the  eye,  and  hinders  a  man  from  a 
iview  of  the  .houses  which  are  very  well  built 
for  the  most  part,  neverthelesse  tb  very  con« 
-v^ent  in  'hot  iand  lainey  weather.  Geneva  is 
'vety  pleMantly  situated,  having  vineyards  And 
meadows  about.it,  and  a  very  fine  lake,  whoein 
4tfe  taken  the  best  troiits  that  can  bee  eaten, 
«Bd  it*s  reported  that  Monsters  have  been  seene 
in  it  not  above  water  but  under,  which  I  first 
heard  off  as  foUoweth :  —  Wee  went  to  see  the 
Librarie,  (where  there  is  a  Bible  written  in 
French  400  yeares  agoe,  w^th  many  other  rare 
Manuscripts,.)  which  looketh  upon  the  Lake, 
the  bottoita  of  v^eh  the  maiineris  could  not 
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§ad  with  500  fathom ;  tis  reported  that  not  far 
from  thence  a  boat  chanced  to  be  cast  away 
wherein  there  were  bells,  the  which  a  man  un- 
dertook  to  recover  for  same  sum  of  money,  to 
which  place  being  gone  with  all  his  instruments 
and  devices,  but  he  had  not  been  very  long 
under  water,,  but  he  pulled  a  cord  (which  w^ 
the  signal' when  they  should  pull  him  up),  and 
^  when  they  had  done  soe  he  told  them  (being 

ail  frighted)  that  he  saw  the  bells,  but  such 
horrid  monster!^  by  them  in  cavemes,  that  he 
thought  if  he  went  downe  againe  he  ishoiild 
never  come  up  again :  which  happened  as.  he 
.  bad  said,  for  going  down  for  the  second  time 
the  cord  was  cut  in  two,  and  the  man  never 
heard  of  since.  I  tell  it  you  the  more  credi- 
bly, in  regard  that  the  Minister  who  shewed 
us  tlie  College  and  Librarie  said  it  had  happened 
in  his  time.  Sir,  I  tliought  to  have  given  you 
some  account  of  Augsburgh,  but  I  see  I  have 
husbanded  neither  time  nor  paper,  wherefore 
I  must  break  off  thus  abruptly.  In  my  nejtte 
I  shall  not  fatie  to  tell  you  something  of  the 
place,  and  apologize  for  my  scribbling*  In  the 
mean  time  I  rest 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  assured  friend, 

^  WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 
*♦  From  Augsburg,  Dec'  27  —  it  is 
'-  now  very  late  at.night  —  I6fi6.**^ 
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Mr.  Thornton  to  Mr.  RusseH.  . 

«  Hon"^  Sir, 
^'  Twice  now  hath  y^  sun  (that  perpetuall 
Traveller)  completed  his  tour  through  y*  IS 
Signes,  &  returned  to  y^  same  point,  (if  I  mis- 
remember  not,)  since  I  kissed  y  hands,  &  left 
you  in  y^  sight  of  that  militaiy  vessell  that 
wafted  you  from  EnglaAd  into  a  forr&in  soile. 
In  lieu  of  w*"**  losse  (give  me  leave  to  call  it  so) 
I  could  not  expect  so  rich  a  compensation  as  I 
have  since  received  by  your  frequent  &  hand- 
some  letters.  How  proud  I  am  of  them,  & 
what  contentment  they  afford  me,  may  be  read 
(they  say)  plainly  in  my  countenance  eVery  time 
a  pacquet  comes.  I  have  two  now  to  reWn  you 
thankes  for,  viz.  that  of  Apr.  3.  st-.  n.,  &  one 
that  I  received  two  houres  agoe,  dated  y*  18**"  of  y* 
same  moneth,  each  of  them  fraught  with  choise 
descriptions  &  observations  cloth'd  in  a  style  so 
free,  masculine,  coherent,  exact,  &  every  where 
Hke  itself,  that  I  profess  (w'^'out  flattery)  the 
greatest  masters  of  eloquence  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  own  it.  To  encourage  you  to  pro- 
ceed and  out-doe  yourself,  let  me  insert  a  pas*- 
sage  out  of  a  late  Autho',  (w**  comes  now  to 
my  mind,)  viz.  [that  pens  improve  like  chi^ 
dren's  l^gSy  proportionally  to  their  exercise :  so 
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y^  some  have  bin  amazed  at  y^  length  of  their  own 
reach  wheit  the^  cwie.  tQ  he?  exteoded  by  em- 
ployment :  as  appeared  in  y^  late  King  Charles ; 
who,  after  his  more  imperious  destiny  had  placed 
him  under  y^*  tutorage  at  an  unavoidable  ne* 
cessity,  attained  3  pen  more  majesticall  than 
the  crown  he  lost]  I  think  I  hinted  to  you  in 
my  former,  how  much  my  Lord  y^  fatiier  is 
pleased  with  y^  perusall  of  yours  to  me,  &  often 
he  sends  for  them  to  shew  to  strangers,  who 
thereupo'  do  much  congratulate  y*  happy  suc- 
cesse  he  hath,  &  is  like  to  have  of  y^'  education 
This  last  w**  I  received,  this  afternoon  hath 
given  him  (as  well  as  myself)  very  acceptable 
entertainment,  &  your  Lady  mother  too,  who 
is  but  now  beginning  to  come  out  of  her  cham- 
ber :  shee  took  much  notice  of  one  particular* 
viz.  that  of  y"  Count  of  Avensberg's  32  sons, 
especially  when  shee  heard  they  were  so  well 
provided  for.  I  should  have  supposed  f  hey  were 
not  all  legitimate,  but  that  History  tells  tne  the 
German  women  are  good  breeders,  and  y*  men 
not  addicted  to  that  vice  of  unchastity.  I  wish 
I  had  bin  with  you  when  you  saw  those  various 
rarities  in  the  Duke  of  Bavaria^  pallace.  I 
like  extremely  well  that  sentence  under  y* 
Emblem  of  Monarchy,  (&  so  did  my  Lord  when 
I  interpreted  it  to  him.)  Some  might  do  well  to 
relate  it  to  his  Highness  y'  L'  Protectoun  wl^ 
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I  Jj^^^ye,  m^  subscribe  ta  y*  tnitb  o$  yf 

of  tlie  3  ab^a4y  (^9^^  ^V^^^  it  hath  Q09t  hivi  iQARjr 
a  ^igjb^  to  get  to  thia  altit^de),  &  how  spo|i  ^ 
m^y.  to  the,  other  S»  retin^ndi,  &  apitten^ 
diej,  docefeit.  His  fi^^  aasv^  was,  «xpect£4 
thi^  d^  bat  'tis  pirt  off  till  tp^mor^ pv.  ^^ 
are  all  very  much  mistaken  if  he  accept  ^Pt  y^- 
Csoyifii.  A;ad  thei\  'twill  ^  As  you,  ipere. 
Some  cppoatio^s  have  hui  made  by  tl^pise  i^br 
mf^joa^chy-men,  I  mentioiQe^  V^  niy  k^tt  wl^w^r^. 
ta^iv  m  time  with  th^ir  armeii  &  aiQ'vii\itKK^  ^ 
^t^fPfdax^,  kc.  Sioc^  which  ^e  th^y  ifep^ 
attempting  agaii^  and  apppinted  a  plac#  (xE  t,w 
des^oxi/^  w"""  y^  Prot^to.'  having  ^^cret  intelti- 
g^sffi^  4}£^^  s^t  Mr.  Randall)  (even  Jo^bMA 
RandaUf  y''  sober  mad-msua  a^  he  caU4  hini^) 
whpp  ¥  Itnev  to  tj?  t^^sly  a|;i4  resp^i^,  ^,'1 « 
p^jrty.  ^f  ^oy$e  to  taJ^?  theua.  'T^^  abfl^t 
Ejlj^  iu  ^^j^ ;  W^^ithfif  he  gel  Jifeout  wdr 
i^h^,  &^%n4tbentga^mnginto%l?pdyw^^ 

«ifm'4  ^,  t ws^<^  ?  ^?  ^Yi4*»  l^ts  PIffky*  ^  C#i 
HB9-  <?^^  9»  %  «W*^%  fi?^»  Cwitfe  B<w4«r 

t|j^ei)}'  crjje4  qu^ter :  ^  wpre  ^.J^^a^  6p  t^en 
(9jqre  th^  yf  p^y  that  tooj^  theffl:  y'  rest 
^fi'iW^  ^wf^^i  ^  bro^gl^t  ta  yhi^hftU  by  6  ^f 
y'  cloek  in,  y'  W^n^^i^g,  w^'  tl^eif  h^nds  bp«i|d 

m  V  ^^cto:  ^^ftth  an  eye  ugp'  tugi 
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thai  may  well  make  him  expect  farther  pYer* 
ment.  He  might  have  had  a  good  officer's 
place,  if  he  would  have  gone  with  those  forces 
that  ar*  sent  over  to  help  y*  French  against  y* 
Spaniard :  but  his  wife  kept  him  from  accepting 
it :  &  I  think  he  would  not  willingly  leave  her 
for  any  such  designe. 

"  The  letter  you  sent  to  yo'  uncle  John,  & 
that  w^  accompanied  it  with  pictures  for  me, 
have  not  bin  yet  received :  &  I  believe  never 
will  now :  for  it  is  6  weekes  since  that  wherein 
the  flea-chain,  and  y*  pictures  of  s*  German 
beauties  were  enclosed  came  to  my  hands,  for 
which  I  do  again  give  you  my  very  humble 
thankes.  I  have  satisfyed  many  curioiis  eyes 
with  them  already ;  &  had  I  a  few  more  such 
rarities  my  chamber  would  be  resorted  to  like 
John  Tredescant's.  The  truth  is  I  have  an 
ambition  to  obtain  your  two  pictures  in  one 
way  or  other,  w^  Tho.  Gregory  puts  me  in 
hopefi'  I  shall.  However,  I  shall  treasure  up  y^ 
letters  (those  pictures  of  y^  better  part)  &  there-  * 
with  entertain  myself  &  others,  tiU  you  appear 
in  person  to  answer  y*  expectation  that  is  raised 
of  you*  But  give  me  leave  to  reinforce  my 
former  petition,  viz.  that  you  would  please  to 
gratify  me  with  some  account  of  what  you  do 
in  order  to  yo'  keeping  or  encreasing  yo'  know- 
ledge in  y*  Latine  tongue^  (w^"^  I  bdeeve  joa 
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fiid  y*  beneft;  o£  every  day  more  &  mwe,)  as 
ako  of  what  experiments  or  rarities,  i^pertain- 
ing  to  Optiques, .  Geometry^  Astronomy,  or  any 
other  Science  you  have  met  with,  seen,  or  heard 
of  since  your  cpmming  into  Germany,  S^  that 
you  would  please  to  hearken  after  such  things 
for  y'  future.  But  I  hasten.  Yours  to  Mr.  Nid 
and  Mr.  Knightbridge  were  delivered;  &  I 
expected  one  fro'  Mr.  Nid  to  you,  but  have  not 
yet  heard  fro'  him.  . 

-  •<  Yo'  brothers  p'sent  their  service  to  you : 
but  I  cannot  get  them  to  doe  it  with  th^ir  own 
pen.  A  word  or  two  from  you  to  mind  their 
studies,  would  take  much  &  be  very  accept- 
able to  my  Lord.  You  forgot  to  tell  me  in  yo' 
bro'  whether  y*  Coates  of  Armes  I  sent  were 
according  to  y^  mind,  and  whether  you  desire 
more. 

'  **  1  should  be  very  glad  to  be  employed  in 
any  service  I  am  capable  to  p'form  for  you. 
Let  me  cmiclude  with  a  request  to  you  to  sedk, 
&  £^are  God  above  all  j  &  with  a  request  to  God 
to  own,  direct,  &  sanctify  you ;  which  I  pray 
ibr^W^  all  my  hart  as  y^  unum  necessariuV 
And  herein  I  am  sure  I  answer  y*  title  of 

••Sir, 

<<  Yo'  ^thfull  Servant, 
lOHN  THORNTON. 
<<  Ne  jBit  movt«le  ^piod  optes.  .    . 
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<«  I  much  tronder  thai  yon  write  £iigli|»h.  aa 
true,  wherem  (for  want  of  h^d)  jmx  w^m 
fi^rmerly  so  much  defective* 

<<  fiedfprd^house, 
Miky  7th  s^  vet 

1657  die4'^ 


itr.  Russell  fif>ent  the  ^noQter*  of  l&^fi  %t  Parig  ;^ 
it  appears  by  a  letter  to  bis  cou^  Mr. 
Henry  Capel,  of  too  little  cons^iuence  tgi  n^rit 
insertion  hare»  fiiat  he  dud  not  escspis  the  ^ect- 
ation  common  to  young  teaveUers^  of  u^g 
f!rea6h  phrases  aind  words  &}r  things,  whkh  ms^ 
be  a&  well  expressed  in  Engliidlu 

Ij/bore  seosouB  thpughta  were  awakened  by  a 
severe  iliness  winch  waa.  the  opce$iP9  Q^  his 
wtiting  in  the  following  teiaas  to  Mr.  Thorotton* 
*^  I  am  recovered  of  an  unruly  sickness,  wl^itfh 
brought  me  so  law  that  I  was  just  ajt  deaih's 
door:  my  prayers  to  Gkid  are  to  give  ine  toj^. 
tb^r  with  my  healthy  grace  to  employ  it  in  lii^ 
service,  and  to  make  good  use  of  this  hi^  vi^it^ 
aldon  by  the  serio^a  appHoation  of  it'' 

These  reflections  i^re  a  proof  o{  a  reHgioftUt 
disposition.  But  it  waa  not  till  afteir  hUk  WMrr 
riage  that  he  applied  hin^df  with  earnestness 
both  in  meditation  and  action  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  a  Christian. 

The  following  letter  to.  biii  bji?fttiMr  taif^MM 
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how  lie  was  employed  in  the  jear  16^$^  9X^\% 
^  proof  cdT  his.  eon&ideiHtiQn  for  til)QSQ  who  h94 
been  attach^  t»  hi^t  person^ 

«*  When  I  feft.  you  at  Augsburg  qu^.  of  yexr, 
ation  to  stay  tharo  soq  long;  I  Uiciu^t  good^  tji^ 
leave  yoatba  letter  yiM  find  here,  tp  hee  giv«n 
you  in  case  I  should,  miocany^  fm  tp  make  m^* 
3^1f  knowB^  Bot  to*  he  ungrat^ul*  I  was  m^^^d 
to't,  b^eause  I  intrad#d  as  theu  tp  have^  aoadft 
a  J&i;  loogtf  journey  from  your  then  I  di4  as*  it 
ibU  out;  fbr  having  heard  that  l^erQ  wafQ> 
GoQuaianders  of  Consid^Ation  of  tha^  King  oi^ 
Shmden's  at  Ulm,  a  leaging  men^  J  l^oug^,  I 
might  have  had  a  fine  occasion  by  their  meaniHl^ 
to?  make  a  voiagiet  unliOi  that  annie»  and  after- 
wards give  an  account  of  it  to  ipy  IokL  (whir  aa 
I  thought  would  not  have  b^eqi  mu^  agiin^f;  it 
when  'twas  done),  excuwing  it  upon  a  distaste 
of  Mr.  Hainkofer's  proceedingis,  aiM^  V^'  in- 
clination to  the  warres.  But  my  designe  suc- 
oeadfid  cpiito  otherwiae :.  fi»r  wh^  X  can^  to 
IHn^  inatMil  of  findiag  the  King  qf  SwedemV 
•fficeoi  I  found  none  but  thc»  Empi^rew^s^ 
iriiefefQK  it  pleised  God  tp^  i»ake  me  take  tha 
neaolutiaa  of  stapMg  thefe  fev  ywm  cooing  IjUl 
imbdft  }iou  cane,  wiikh  I  waf  «a(%  Mbu«9ii 
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« 

to  by  the  tender  love  I  bore  you,  which  by  the 
way  let  me  assure  you  is  still  the  same.  The 
reason  of  my  writing  this  for  you  at  present  is 
to  let  you  know,  that  now  since  my  coming 
over  out  of  France  I  have  opened  and  viewed 
these  two  letters,  and  altered  them  in  some 
places  as  I  have  thought  fit}  and  having  r^ 
duced  the  quantitie  of  what  I  desire  should  be 
givin  to  801.  sterling  a  year,  the  which  summe 
I  desire  you,  and  moreover  conjure  you  by  the 
love  that  has  ever  bin  between  us,  to  see  duely 
paid  every  year  to  Mr.  John  Thornton  pur  tutor, 
an4  Fox  Gregory  our  servant,  during  their 
lives  according  as  I  have  divided  it  between 
them.  Written  by  mee,  your  most  loving  and 
afibctionate  Brother, 

"  WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 
**  Wobume  Abbey, 

the  5  Dec'  1659. 
^*  The  night  before  I  went 

up  to  London.** 

Upon  the  Restoration  he  was  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  Tavistock.  But  the.  Court, 
which  was  then  the  scene  of  magnificence  and 
gaiety,  seems  to  have  attracted  his  first  atten- 
tion, and,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  drew 
him  into  some  irregularities.    Thus  entangled 
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in  a  Court  life,  he  appears,  by  the  two  follow^ 
ing  letters  to  his  father,  to  have  been  engaged 
in  duels,  the  common  practice  of  the  age.  As 
a  mark  of  respeet,  these  letters  are  sealed  in  the 
old  fashion  with  silk-thread  as  well  as  sealing- 
wax* 


My  Lord, 
Although  I  think  I  have  courage  enough 
to  fight  with  any  body  without  despairing  of  die 
victory,  yet  neverthelesse  knowing  that  the 
issue  of  combats  depends  upon  fortune,  and 
tliat  it  is  not  allwayes  hee  that  has  most  courage 
and  thfe  justest  cause  who  overcomes,  but  hee 
that  is  luckiest ;  and  having  found  myself  very 
unluckie  in .  several  things,  I  have  thought  fitt 
to  leave  these  few  lines  behind  mee  for  to  ex- 
presse  (in  case  I  should  miscarry)  some  kind  of 
acknowledgement  for  the  goodness  Your  Lord- 
ship has  had  in  shewing  mee  soe .  much  kind- 
nesse  above  what  I  have  deserved.  I  have  the 
deepest  sense  of  it  in  the  world,  and  shall 
alwayes  (during  life)  make  it  in  my  businesse 
to  expresse  it  by  my  life  and  actions.  For 
really,  my  Lord,  I  think  myself  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world  in  a  father,  and  I  hope  (if  I 
have  not  already)  I  should  at  least  for  the 
future  have  carried  myself  soe  as  not  to  make 


s80  TSB  UiE  or 

Y6va  torcfaUp  49iiiik  yoarsdf  Unhappy  in  a 
Bmme*    My^hard,  in  case  rm»ban7j(fbr^th- 
out  -it  *I  Appose  this  mil  >not  cotne  to  ycnir 
hfrnds),  fet  nie  beg  k  of  /ft>u  to  rem^nbiBr  mee 
-in  the  perfens  of  those  who  have  eeifved  tee 
well.    Pray  let  not  my  iriend  Taaffe  sufier  ibr 
his  generous  reacQnesse  to  serve  mee»  not  only 
on  this  occasion  but  in  severall  other  wherein  he 
has  shewed  himselfe  a  v^  getaerous  and  kind 
iUnd  to  mee,  therefore  pray  bring  himoff  cleare, 
atad  let  him  not  suffer  for  my  sake.    For  taiy 
men^  I  doiibt  not  but  your  Lordship  will  reward 
them  well.    For  Robin,  my  footman,  because 
hee  has  served  me  fidthfully,  careAiliy,  'and  Widi 
.great  afiection,  andhas  lost  a  great  deal  <tf  time 
with  mee,  I  desire  that  ^  pounds  a  yeiar  in^y 
be  *  settled  <m  him  during  his  life :    and  the 
French  man  ^  >hope  you'll  reward  ye^y  well, 
having  <8efved  with  care  and  afifection.    For  my 
debts,  1 'hope  Your  Lordship  will  see  them  paid, 
«nd  therefore  ItdiaU  set  them  <lbwn  to  prevent 
mistakes.     I  owe  one  hundFed. pounds,  forty 
.pounds,  and  I  think  iscmTe  "^4  or  6  more  to  my 
Lord  Brook :  this  is  all  I  owe  which  I  can  call 
to  mind   at   present,    except  for  the  doaths 
and  some  other  things  I  have  had  this  winter, 
df  which  my  man  can  give  in  account     I  have 
not  time  to  write  fitoy  longer,  therefore  I  shall 


am  ^  mi^  ieus  2t  b  possible  for  bne  t6  %e, 
'"  ^tfy  tdrd, 

*«  Ybiir  Ldrcfehip^s 
<'  Mbst  duttfuil  ^on 
and  humble  servant 
**  WILLIAM  RUSSELL/' 
«  TIMWtty  feft*, 
«'  July  y"  «*  56R8- 

"  My  De^e  Lord, 

**  I  have  here  inclosed  a  letter  which  I  writ 

not  long  agoe  upon  the  like  occasion,  and  there* 

%ite  yhaH  ^sJiy^Httle  n6w,  being- in  hast,  but 'Only 

to  assure  you  that  -I*  am  of  the  same  mind  'dtiU, 

^dfhMk  ^riiyselfe  ihe  happiest  man  dive  in  a 

ifiidfer,  'ixA  «hall  alwayes  make  it  nfy 'biisiiiesse 

io  hb^^ieMijai  mnne,  tho'  now  I  am  ferc^  to 

slip  HwBj  %ifh6ti[t  yotor  Lordi^ip's  »privitie,  bat 

I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  ill  whte  it  shaU 

appear  u^h  wfaart  account  it  is,  and  that  honour 

commands  me  not  to  stay  nor  aske  leave  to  goe. 

"  My  Lord,  -I  ^know  it  •  is  HQOt  -  impossible  for 

mee  to- miscarry,  though  I  do  not  at  all  feare 

it,  and  therefore  slndl  rdterate  my  suppUcatiOBs 

which  I  made  in  the  inclosed,  which  is,  that 

you  will  provide  for  my  servants  and  see  my 

debts  paid,  which  are  sometibii^  increased  since 

the  last  yeare  by  reason  of  my  small  allowance  i 


Si  THJB  U(E  Ci 

to  prevent  mistakes  I  shall  leave^^  catakgue  oT 
them.  Between  60  and  70  pounds  U^  my  Lord 
Brook,  some  tradesmen's  bills,  of  which  my 
man  can  give  an  account.  This  being  all  I  can 
say  at  present,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  you,  and 
rest  till  death, 

<<  My  Deare  Lord, 
<<  Your  most  dutifull  and  ever 

affectionate  sonn6, 

«  WILL^.  RUSSELL/' 
*^  Mund.  morning, 
«  Ap'.  26.  1664. 

<<  I  forgot  one  debt,  which  is  of  one  hundred 
pounds  to  Alderman  Backwell. 

<<  Going  for  Portsmouth  I  have  looked  over 
this  and  y'  inclosed,  and  find  it  soe  sutable  to 
sense,  that  I  must  desire  you  to  agree  to  it  in 
case  I  should  dye  before  I  come  back.  What's 
blotted  out  is  pay'd.  * 

"  WILL :  RUSSELL." 

A  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Russell,  written 
about  this  time,  mentions  his  brother's  recovery 
from  a  wound  he  had  received  in  an  afisir  of 


*  In  the  lines  blotted  outi  there  appear  several  sunu 
owii^  to  himi^lf. 
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benour,  amd  rgoices.in  his  escape  without  fur« 
thet  hurt  <'  from  so  adroit  an  adversary/' 

In  a  life  of  Lord  Russell,  published  in  1684, 
it  is  said  that  he  accompanied  the  fleet  of  the 
Duke  of  York  in  the  first  Dutch  war.  This  is 
probably  a  mistake.  Edward  Russell,  (perhaps 
his  cousin,  who  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,) 
was  on  this  expedition,  and  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Russell  ailer  the  battle,  excites  a  smile  by  its 
brevity  and  its  postscript. 

* 

From  on  board  the  Princ. 
««  Dear  S',  the  2  daye  of  Jun. 

**  I  must  Confes  i  have  bin  to  ideU  in  not 
giving  you  thankes  for  all  your  kindnes,  but  i 
shall  never  ibrget  to  one  them :  i  supose  the  dis- 
cription  of  the  fight  will  be  in  print  as  soune  as 
my  Letter  Cumes  to  your  hands.  The  Duke  is 
myty  kind  to  me,  and  will  give  me  a  shipe  as 
soune  as  wee  cum  to  an  anchor  in  the  river. 
Praye  present  my  most  humble  services  to  my 
Ladey  Maud, 

<<  and  i  Rest  your  most  Humble  servant, 

"ED.  RUSSELL. 
"  M'.  Digby  and  m'.  nickolds  is  ded. •* 

It  is  uncertain  when  Mr.  Russell  first  became 
acquainted  with  his  future  wife.  She  was  the 
second  .daught^  and  co-heiress  of  Wriothesly^ 

VOL.  I.  .,  D 
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Carl  of  Southampton!  tod  widow  of  Lord 
Vaughan,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Carberry. 
Two  letters,  however,  written  before  their  inar- 
riage,  are  preserved,  in  which  he  expresses  faii 
gratitude  and  attachment. 

They  were  married  in  I669.  To  the  influence 
of  this  excellent  woman  we  must  attribute  not 
only  the  happinei^s,  but  many  of  the  most 
admirable  qualities  of  Lord  RusselL  But  I  will 
not  here  attempt  to  paint,  her  character.  It  may 
be  known  at  once  from  the  following  letter. 

"  London,  Sept.  28d,  I672. 
"  If  I  were  more  fortunate  in  my  expression, 
I  could  doe  myselfe  more  right  when  I  would 
own  to  my  dearest  Mr.  Russell  what  real  and 
perfect  happynesse  I  epjoy  from  that  kindnesse 
he  allowes  me  every  day  to  receive  new  inarkB 
of;  such  as,  in  spight  of  the  knowledge  I  have 
of  my  owne  wants,  wil  not  sufer  me  to  mistrust 
I  want  his  love,  though  I  doe  merit  to  so  de- 
sireable  a  blessing :  but  my  best  life,  you  that 
know  so  well  how  to  love>  and  to  oblige,  make 
my  felicity  intire,  by  believing  my  harte  possest 
with  all  the  gratitude,  honour,  and  passionate 
affection  to  your  person  any  creature  is  capable 
of,  or  can  be  obliged  to;  and  that  gtaiitedf 
what  have^I  to  aske,  btlt  h  tontimjtlultie  ^(if  6vd 
<  see  i$t)  of  these  present  ^iritjoymetiiSi  ?  if  feftft,  'a 
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sbbmission  without  a  inunimr  to  his  mpst  wise 
diflpensations  and  unerring  providence,  havin|f 
a  tiiankiul  harte  for  the  yeares  I  have  been  80 
perfectly  contented  in.     He  knows  best  when 
we  have  had  enough  here :  what  I  most  earae&tly 
bc^  from  his  mercy  is,  that  wee  both  Uvq  soe 
as  which  ever  goes  first,  the  other  may  not  sor- 
row as  for  one  of  whom  they  have  no  hope ; 
then  let  us  cheerfully  expect  to  be  together  to  a 
good  old  age,  if  not,  let  us  not  doubt  but  he  will 
support  his  servants  under  what  trials^  he  will 
inflict  upon  them.     These  are  necessary  me- 
ditations sometimes,  y*  we  may  not  be  surprised 
above  our  strength  by  a  sudden  accident,  being 
unprepared.    Excuse  me  if  I  dwell  to  long  upon 
it }  'tis  from  my  opinion  that  if  wee  can  be  pre- 
pared for  al  conditions,  we  can  with  the  greater 
tranquillity  enjoy  the  present ;  which  [  hope  will 
be  long,  tho'  when  we  change  'twill  be  for  the 
better,  I  trust,   through  the  merit  of  Christ. 
Let  us  dayly  pray  it  may  be  so,  and  then  admit 
of  no  feares.      Death  is    the  extremest  evil 
against  nature,  it  is  true ;  let  us  overcome  the 
immoderate  fear  of  it,  either  to  our  friend  or 
aelie,  and  then  what  light  hearts  may  we  live 
with.     But  I  am  immoderate  in  my  length  of 
this  discourse,  and  consider  this  is  to  be  a  letter. 
To  take  myself  off,  and  alter  the  subject,  I  will 
tell  you  the  newes  came  on  Sunday  nig^t;"  &c. 

D  2 
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The  rest  of  the  letter  contains  court  and- 
fixnily  news.    Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  * 
that  tlus  excellent  woman  enjoyed  the  most 
perfect  happiness  with  her  husband.     And  as, 
according  to  Sir  W.  Temple,  he  was  without 
tricks  or  private  ambition,   he  Was  not  likely 
to  forego  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  his  home 
ibr  the  bustle  of  public  life,  where  (in  the  most 
favourable  view  of  it)  pleasure  is  not  so  un- 
mixed, nor  duty  so  obvious.     Hitherto  he  had 
been  a  silent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  he  had  sate  there  for  more  than  twelve 
years ;  and  in  all  probability  he  would  have  con- 
tinued through  life  an  inactive  representative, 
had  not  extraordinary  events  called  forth  the 
native    energy  of  his  character,   never  after- 
wards to  sleep  but  on  the  scaffold.     A  view  of 
the  period  when  he  first  came  forward  in  public 
¥dll,  I  hope,  satisfy  the  reader  that  no  man 
could  any  longer  keep  aloof  who  valued  the 
independence,  the  freedom^  and  the  religion  of 
England. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THB  KXSTORATION  —  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CLARENDON 
AND  SOUTHAMPTON.  —  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THB 
KlNOf  THX  DUKE  OF  YORK,  AND  THE  CABAL.  —  DB- 
SIGNB  OF  THE*  KING  AND  DUKE.  —  TREATIES  WITH 
FRANCE. — MISTAKE  OF  MR.  HUME.  —  BEQINNINO  OF 
THE  SECOND  DUTCH  WAR.  —  OPPOSITION  IN  PARXIA- 
MENT.  —  TEST  ACT.  —  SHAFTESBURY  JOINS  OPPOSI- 
TION.—  HIS  CHARACTER. —  WAR  BECOMES  UNPOPULAR. 
—  PEACE   WITH    HOLLAND.  —  RUIN   OF    THE  CABAL. 

1  HE  restoration  of  Charles  IL  was  hailed  by 
all  classes  of  people  with  unbounded  joy.  A 
change  of  opinion  so  complete  has  called  forth 
a  charge  of  ficklenei^s  against  the  English  cha- 
racter from  one  of  the  lightest  and  gayest 
writers  of  a  nation  often  reproached  for  levity 
and  inconstancy.  *  It  may,  however,  be  more 
honourably  accounted  for ;  the  revolution  in  the 
state,  like  some  disorders  in  the  body,  had 
worked  its  own  cure.  The  opposition  which 
Charles  I.  made  to  his  people,  when  asking  for 
their  legal  rights,  produced  a  party  who  set  no 
just  bounds  to  their  pretensions.  The  king's 
violence  became  the  cause  of  a  civil  war,  and 


*  Hamilton,  Mtooiret  de  Gnuanmont. 
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his  insincerity  prevented  any  hope  of  peace* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  army  which  the  people 
had  been  obliged  to  raise  in  defence  of  justice 
and  freedom,  finally  overturned  both  hy  aiding 
the  expulsion  of  the  parliament,  the  execution 
of  the  king>  and  the  elevation  of  Cromwell. 
But  an  authority  so  irregular  could  not  long 
maintain  itself  in  England,  and  the  Protector 
was  no  sooner  dead  #ian  the  people  openly 
showed  their  longing  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  constitution.  The  artifices  of  Monk» 
and  their  own  tumultuous  joy,  unfortunately 
hindered  the  nation  from  listening  to  those 
who  advised  them  to  secure  the  rights  for  which 
so  much  blood  had  been  shed.  The  calamities 
of  civil  war  were  mingled  in  their  minds  with 
.  constitutional  privileges. 

In  this  temper  the  people  willingly  obeyed 
the  voice  of  the  royalists,  and  echoed  the  pre- 
judices to  which,  twenty  years  before,  they  had 
refused  a  hearing.  And  though  the  king  and 
his  minister  did  not  entirely  abstain  from  acta 
o^  vengeance,  no  sympathy  could  be  excited 
in  favour  of  those  who  were  looked  upon  m 
the  authors  of  the  late  troubles.  Yet*  in  the 
joy  of  new  power,  the  professions  of  the  sove- 
reign were  plausible  and  constitutional.  "  I 
shall  not  propose  to  myself,**  he  said,  "  any 
one  rule  in  my  actions  and  coimsds,  than  this^ 
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*  WJift  is  a  pwliameot  like  to  think  of  this 
action  or  this  counsel?'  and  it  ^all  be  9.  wai^t 
of  understanding  in  me^  if  it  vriJl  not  bear  thi|t 
test"* 

For  some  years  the  prudence  of  Clarendon, 
who  neither  tried  to  make  his  master  independ- 
ent of  parliament  nor  refused  promotion  to 
.thoafi  who  had  raised  themselves  during  the 
commonwealth }  and  the  integrity  of  Southamp- 
ton, who  presided  over  the  treasury  with  ex- 
emplary  vigiknoe,  preserved  the  balance  o$  the 
government.  But  the  death  of  the  latter,  and 
disgrace  of  the  former  minister,  gave  free  scope 
to  the  favourites  and  the  inclinations  of  the 
king. 

Charles  II.,  in  the  station  of  a  private  geq- 
Iceman,  would  have  been  universally  liked*. 
Few  m^i  had  such  captivating  manners,  and  no 
man  ever  united  wit  and  good-nature  in  society 
to  a  greater  degree.  He  had  a  natural  kind- 
ness of  temper  which  influenced  his  moral  con- 
duct, and  prevented  his  becoming  the  oppressor 
of  his  queen,  wh^i  he  could  not  be  constaqt 
to  her ;  nor  was  his  inclination  for  women  gra^ 
tified  with  so  much  contempt  of  virtue  as  of 
jdec^icy.    His  mistresses  appear  to  have  bi^en 


■»  ■• 
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ali  ready  to  err,  even  though  their  tempter  htfd 
not  worn  a  crown.  •  No  unsuspecting  inno- 
cence was  betrayed;  no  conjugal  felicity  was 
destroyed  by  his  amours.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  lived  with  women  rather  to 
indulge  indolence  than  to  gratify  desire.  His 
brother  the  Duke  of  York,  and  his  son  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  had  equal  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  his  indulgence.  Though  the  one 
was  the  cause  of  all  his  troubles,  and  the  other 
helped  to  foment  them,  his  behaviour  was  in 
almost  every  instance  kind  and  affectionate. 

But  the  cares  and  duties  of  a  throne  were 
fitted  to  expose  the  defects  of  Charles  m  the 
most  glaring  light.     It  was  evident,  that  he  was 

'  indolent,  mean,  false,  unprincipled,  and  selfish. 

.  The  most  important  affairs  could  not  make  him 
active ;  the  most  solemn  engagements,  true ;  the 

'  most  shameful  proposals  could  not  rouse  his  pride, 
nor  the  affection  of  a  great  people  induce  him  to 
sacrifice  the  least  and  lowest  of  his  pleasures. 
He  wasted  a  capacity  for  which  the  mighty 
cares  of  government  afforded  ample  scope  in  the 


*  **  If  lo?e  prevailed  with  him  more  thaa  a&f.  ddier 
pasrion,  he  had  Uiis  for  excuBe,  bendes  that  his  complexion 
wat  of  an  amorous  sort*  the  women  seemed  to  be  the  agr 
gressors ;  and  I  have  since  heard  the  king  say,  they  would 
sometimes  offer  themselves  to  hii  embrace.**  Reresby,  p.  165. 
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MMce»  of  chemistry  and  medumics  which  he 
'Coald  iiot  forward;  and  he  lowered  the  cha» 
iicter  of  his  country  abroad,  that  he  might 
establish  a  de^otism  at  home. 

It  is  certain  that  adversity  had  not.  imi)roved 
the  character  of  Charles.    Surrounded  by  his 
father's  old  friends,  who  had  suffered  frofn  a 
popular  revolution,  he  learnt  to  esteem  his  own 
authority  too  highly,  and  to  regard  with  sus- 
picion and  aversion  the  inclinations  of  his  people. 
The  want  of  money  and  of  consideration  abroad 
led  him  into  a  vagabcNud  course  of  life,  and 
obliged  him  to  practise  the  arts  of  a  courtier, 
wh^ti  he  ought  to  have  maintained  the  dignity 
of  a   sovereign.      Whilst    those  immediately 
^about  him  persuaded  him  that  he  was  king  of 
'England  by  Divine  ri^t,  he  could  not  go  out 
•of  this  narrow  circle  without  encountering  the 
rdbuffi  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  or  Don  Lewis  de 
•Haro. 

f  His  residence  in  Scotland  had  disgusted  him 
:with  religious  fanaticism.  He  is  said  to  have  re^ 
condled  himself  to  the  church  of  Rome  at  Paris 
•some  years  before  the  Restoration ;  but,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  little 
nligion  he  possessed  was  Roman  Catholic. 

The  character  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  cs- 
sentially  different  from  that  of  his  brother. 
Charles  was  quick,  fickle,  and  indolent;  James 
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was  dull)  obstinate,  and  busy  :  the  kmg  ^nw& 
ditkrent  abmit  religion^  the  duke  was  one  ^ 
the  greatest  bigots  that  ever  lived.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  described  their  characteiB  very 
well  in  a  few  words  by  saying*  *^  Chailes  could 
see  things  if  he  would,  James  would  see  things 
if  he  could.**  • 

Various  relations  have  been  given  of  the  con- 
version of  the  Duke  of  York.  He  tells  us  him- 
self, that  he  was  converted  by  reading  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Pdicy.  t  But^  in  fact,  he  could 
not  ildl  to  perceive  that  the  Protestant  iieligion 
was  closely  connected  with  freedom  of  opimon 
on  <H^her  subjects,  and  that  the  Reformation  was 
an  example  of  resistance  to  ancient  authority. 
Hence  his  preference  of  th«  Roman  CathoUc 
ftith.  Ptosive  obedience  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  simple  and  sole  duty  of  a  subject  to  a  sove- 
reign. Such  a  political  doctrine  was  the  fit 
counterpart  of  a  religious  creed  which  acknow- 
ledged the  infallibility  of  a  living  head.  His 
opinions,  formed  firom  boeiks,  were  c(Hi£rmed 
by  experience.  He  observed,  when  at  Paris» 
that  the  English  Catholics  were  generally  roya- 
lists, whilst  the  Protesta^its  were  fidends  of 
Cromwell.     It  was  impossible  that  a  mind  M 


*  Burnett  vol.  i.  8vo.  p.  214.  fol.  169. 
f  Life  of  Jaiiif»y  wriMen  by  himiclf. 
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formed  could  be  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
England,  and  he  never  rdaxed  in  his  endea*' 
vours  to  introduce  the  religion  of  Rome,  and 
the  goiremment  of  France.  He  often  lamented 
that  a  great  fault  had  been  committed  at  the 
Restoration  in  not  making  the  cr4>wii  for  ever 
independent  of  parliaments.  *  He  regarded  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  as  a  malicious  trick  of 
Shaftesbury  to  diminish  die  just  power  of  the 
crown,  t  And  he  entered  into  the  treaty  of 
1669  with  a  zeal  as  strong  as  it  was  blind* 

Yet  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  James  was 
without  virtues.  He  was  kind  to  his  iiiends^ 
and  naturally  just  and  true  in  his  commerce 
with  the  world.  But  his  bigotry,  joined  with 
his  unnatural  position,  blotted  out  his  good 
inclinations.  The  countenance  he  gave  to  the 
judgment  agaiost  Argyle;  his  assisting  at  the 
torture  in  Scotland  $  and  his  attending  races  in 
the  neighbourhood,  when  Lady  lisle  was  exar 
cuted,  leave  an  inddible  stain  upon  his  memory. 
He  seems,  by  these  instances,  to  have  merited 
the  retort  of  Aylo^  who,  when  James  advised 
him  to  make  disclosures,  for  it  was  in  his  power 
to  pardon^  replied,  <*  I  know  it  is  in  your  powce, 
faut  it  is  not  in  your  nature,  to  pardon/' 


i**« 


*  Life  of  James, 
t  Advice  to  hii  mm* 
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The  court  of  Charles  II.  carried  the  dissolu- 
tion of  morsjs  to  the  greatest  pitch.  And  the 
stage,  at  that  time^  united  the  profligacy  of 
French,  with  the  coarseness  of  English  manners. 
The  king  lived  to  practise,  and  was  forward  to 
encourage^  the  most  unbounded  licence  in  con- 
versation as  well  as  in  conduct.  The  loosest 
jests  and  the  most  indecent  words  were  admit- 
ted into  polished  society,  and  even  disgraced 
the  literature  of  the  day.  Nor  was  it  found 
possible  to  import  the  gaUanUy  and  dissipation 
of  other  climates  without  some  mixture  of  the 
darker  vices.  Sir  John  Denham  and  Lord 
Chesterfield  have  both  been  accused  of  murder- 
ing their  wives  by  poison,  and  the  latter  is>  said 
to  have  added  deeper  horror  to  his  crime  by 
administering  death  in  the  cup  of  the  commu- 
nion. These  stories,  whether  true  or  false,  could 
<mly  have  found  belief  in  a  profligate  age.  It 
-seemed  as  if  the  domestic  character  of  the 
nation  was  about  to  undergo  an  alanning  change. 
But  the  mass  of  the  EngUsh  gentry  did  not 
follow  the  example  of  their  sovereign ;  and  he 
who  examined  beneath  the  surface  would 
have  found  the  soil  rich  in  honour  and  virtue. 
The  same  age  which  produced  tiiie  poetry  of 
Rochester,  and  the  plays  of  Dryden^  gave  birth 
to  the  \mtings  of  Souths  Taylor,  and  Barrow. 
And  whilst  the  wits  of  the  court  were  ridiculing 
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the  epic  poem  of  Milton;  that  sublime  work  was 
passing  through  the  hands  of  thousands,  and 
obtaining  for  its  author  that  better  sort  of  im- 
mortality which  is  gained  by  uniting  the  senti- 
ments of  a  good  man  with  the  inspirations  of  a 
^eat  poet  * 

The  following  persons  were  the  chief  favour- 
ites at  court : 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  bred  up 
with  Charles  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  is  ac- 
cused by  Burnet  of  having  been  the  first  to 
pervert  his  principlesi  when  they  were  together 
at  Paris.  But  the  sovereign  seems  to  have  been 
fully  a  match  for  the  subject.  His  love  of  wit 
continually  led  him  into  satirical  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  Charles,  and  Charles  as  often 
showed  himself  incapable  of  long  resentment* 
EveiT  one  knows  the  admirable  lines  of  Dryden 
and  Pope,  to  which  his  character  has  given 
rise. 

He  was  the  avowed  lover  of  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury ;  and  it  is  said  that  she  held  his 
horse,  in  the  dress  of  a  page,  whilst  he  fought 
with  and  killed  her  husband.    Such  are  the  ex- 


*.It  is  not  true  that  Milton's  poem  was  not  pc^ular  at 
first.  Fifteen  hundred  copies  werd  sold  in  two  years.  Of 
the  first  Tolume  of  Hume's  history,  containing  the  reigns  of 
the  Stewarts,  the  number  sold  in  a  year  was  under  fifty. 
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plmts  yAddti  iQiistraAe  the  gallantly  and  gaiety 
of  thifi  famous  reign ! 

Sir  Harry  Bennet,  afterwards  Lord  Arlington, 
was  a  man  of  no  great  capacity,  but  extremely 
well  fitted  to  his  situation.     He  had  great  skill 
in  foreign  languages,  joined  with  many  accom- 
plishments, and  did  not  think  any  art  beneath 
him  which  might  serve  to  raise  his  fortunes. 
During  a  mission  in  Spain,  he  had  corresponded 
with  the  king  by  means  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber,    without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chancellor  or  the  other  ministers.     After  this, 
he  became  the  decided  enemy  of  Lord  Claren- 
don,  and  did  his  utmost  to  stimulate  the  kin^ 
i^jgainst  him.    When  he  obtained  power,  he  en- 
deavoured to  retain  it  by  flattering  the  king's 
taste.     He  invited  Louise  de  La  Querouaille  to 
his  house  at  Euston,  where,  it  is  said,  the  King 
first  enjoyed  her  favours  • ;  and  he  afterwards 
married  his  daughter,  when  only  five  years  old, 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  King's  natural 
son  by  another  of  his  mistresses. 

Aldington  was  secretly  a  Catholic,  but  having 
observed  the  antipathy  of  the  people  to  persons 
of  that  religion,  he  became  their  decided  enemy, 
and  was  an  object  of  their  jealousy  and  hatred. 
Clarendon  says,  that  of  the  afiairs  of  England 


■»  wnnpm  ■>■.« 


Eveljnii  Memoirs,  vol  i,  p.  419. 
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he  knew  no  tnore  ihm  of  those  pf  Chi!ift»  and 
Itlleays  cried  up  the  French  government.  Cf 
\m  manners  and  appearance  we  have  different 
accounts.  The  grave  and  sober  Clar^adcm  re- 
presents him  as  agreeable  and  insinuating,  whilst 
the  lively  Hamilton,  agreeing  with  a  well-known 
ballad,  considers  him  as  dull  and  myst^ious,  im- 
posing on  the  world  by  an  affected  solemnity, 
and  made  Secretary  of  State  on  the  credit  of  his 
ctmntenance.  *  A  black  patch  on  his  nose  ad^ 
ded  much  to  the  gravity  of  his  appearance. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifibrd,  the  son  of  a  clergymAli 
in  Devonshire,  had  embraced  the  Catholic  re* 
ligion  before  the  Restoration.  He  was  roughs 
violent,  and  ambitious  in  hi»  nature.  He  was 
£rst  employed  and  advanced  by  Lord  Arlington^ 
aftd  appeared  very  grateful  for  a  subordinate 
place.  But  when  he  found  that  he  had  a  chance 
of  obtaining  the  Treasurer's  sta£^  he  told  the 
King  that  Lord  Arlington  did  not  desire  to 
have  it,  whilst  he  persuaded  Arlington  that  he 
was  pleading  for  him.  "  This,''  says  Mr.  £v^ 
lyn,  "  was  the  only  great  ingratitude  he 
showed."  t    He  was  the  sole  adviser  of  that 


•  Clarendoo's  Life»  p.  ISl.  183.  foL    Grammont,  p.^l2S. 
fiuurto, 

*<  Sennet'k  gmve  look  nm  it  pretOBce}**  #o. 
•     t  'fevi&lyii,  p. '459. 
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scandalous  expedient,  the  shutting '  up  of  th« 
Exchequer.*  He  espoused,  without  measure 
or  moderation,  the  interests  of  the  Duke  .1^ 
York,  and  his  imprudence,  in  this  respect,  be* 
came  the  cause  of  his  disgrace,  and  soon  after, 
of  his  death. 

Lauderdale  was  a  man  formed  to  be  the 
minister  of  an  unprincipled  king.  His  know* 
ledge  of  Scotland,  and  his  own  inclinations,  led 
him  at  first  to  favour  the  Presbyterians  ;  but 
finding  that  court-&vour  was  to  be  gained  by  an 
opposite  conduct,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  execute 
a  most  bloody  persecution  for  the  puipose  of  in* 
troduciiig  and  establishing  Episcopacy. 

These  ministers,  together  with  Lord  Ashley^ 
afterwards  Lord  Shaftiesbury,  formed  the  council, 
<<  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst,''  under  the  name 
of  the  Cabal,  wh;ch  comprehends  the  initial  let^ 
ters  of  their  names. 

Their  power,  however,  was  not  yet  firmly- 
established,  and  the  king  had  not  yet  finally  re- 
solved to  govern  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  nation. 


*  Eyelyn,  p.  425.  quarto.  A  report  wa^  current  that 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  author  of  that  measure^  which 
Dalrymple  of  course  believes.  Mr.  Fox  positiyely  denies  its 
truth,  probably  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Belsham's 
history,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
work.  The  testimony  of  Eyelyn  seems  to  set  the  question 
at  rest. 
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Great  alarm  had  been  raised  by  the  con- 
quests  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  Flanders,  and  a 
book,  written  by  the  Baron  d'Isola  to  refute  the 
French  pretensions,  had  increased  the  public 
ierment.     In  this  conjuncture  the  King  sent  for 
Sir  W.  Temple,  and  by  the  advice  of  Arlington, 
and  Lord  Keeper  Bridgeman,  intrusted  him  with 
an  embassy  to  the  Hague.     The  conse- 
quence was,   a  triple  alliance  between 
£ngland,    Holland,    and    Sweden,    to    defend 
Flanders  from  any  farther  invasion. 

But  unfortunately  the  two  objects  of  the 
King^s  predilection  were  those  of  his  people's 
antipathy,  France  and  Popery.  With  this  dis- 
position, he  had  proposed  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  France  before  he  signed  the  triple  alliance, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  concluded  he  renewed  his 
overtures.  *  But  Lewis,  probably  thinking  he 
should  get  better  terms  by  affecting  indifference, 
for  some  time  declined  to  listen  to  them. 
Another  circumstance  brought  the  negociations 
to  a  successful  or  rather  a  disgraceful  and  un- 
fortunate result. 

The  Duke  of  York  had  long  wished  for  a 
formal  reconciliation  with  the  church  of  Rom'e^ 
He  proposed  to  his  confessor  to  keep  his  con- 
version secret,  and  continue  to  profess  openly 

*  Dtilrymple,  App.  p.  11. 
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-the  Protestant  religion.  But  whether  the  con- 
sciences  of  Father  Symonds  and  the  Pope  were 
really  scrupidous,  or  whether  it  be  incompatible 
with  the  pride*  and  policy  of  the  papal  see  to 
accept  of  an  unavowed  conversion,  the 

1669.  . 

fact  is  certaiiiti  that  both  the  confessor 
and  the  Pope  informed  James  that  it  was  con** 
trary  to  their  precepts  to  allow  ill  that  good 
might  come.     In  this  dilemma  James  applied  to 
his  brother,  who  acknowledged  that  he  also  felt 
Uneasy  at  the  restraint  he  was  under  in  respect 
to  religion.    They  had  a  solemn  meeting  in 
consequence,  on  the  day  of  the  conversion  ot^ 
St.  Paul,  when  Charles  proposed,  as  he  and  his 
brother  were  then  in  the  full  strength  of  life,  to 
begin  immediately  a  great  work*    It  was  agreed 
between  them  to  profess  openly  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  to  attenqit  by  means  of  an  army 
the  setting  up  an  arbitrary  monarchy.    But  as 
foreign  aid  Was  necessary,  they  determined  to 
apply  to  the  King  of  France  for  *  assistancei. 
Their  overtures  were  most  favourably  received  ^ , 
and  after  some  negociation,  the  Duchess  of  Or-  ' 
leans  met  her  brother  at  Dover,  in  order  to  con^ 
elude  the  alliance.     The  event  was  a  treaty,  of 
which  one  article  is  so  remarkable  tiiat  it  de^ 
serves  to  be  inserted  entire. 


*  Life  of  James,  p.440h  et  seq. 
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iCTa  "  Ahiclic^  «.*  The  King  df  Gn»k 
^r  ^*  Bnfam  is  conyioced  of  this  truth  bf  th« 
Csthdlie  rdligion,  and  resolved  to  make  hih  de» 
claratKMt  of  itf  and  to  reoondie  himsdfiWi^  tiie 
dnirch  of  Rome,  ae  men  as  die  affiaro  of  hifl 
kingdom  shall  he  sufficiently  establtahed  to  peiv 
mit  him.  He  has  every  reascfo  to  hope,  and  to 
be  persuaded  fironi  the  afifeittiens  and  £^om  the 
fidelity  of  his  sidqects/that  none  of  them^  even  of 
those  on.  whom  Ood  shall  not  have  yet  so  abund^* 
antly  shed  iiis  grace  as  to  4i^si^  them  l>y  this 
august  example  to  be  converted^  wi^  ever  fail  in 
M^imnohidB^  obedience  due  froin  all-  people  to 
their  sovereigns,  «fen  of  a  dMTerefat  religion. 
Nevertheless,  as  these  appelu*  scio&etiikiesi  tqrbu* 
lent  and  restless  Sj^ts,  who  ^oididainfBr  ito.  dis^ 
tarb.the  public  tranquillity  chieftf  whai  they 
can  coheaid  their  evil  designs  nndeii  the  plausible 
pretBxt  of  i'eligion.  His  Bntaonic  Majestf,  who 
his^  iiDtfain|p  more  at'  heart  (aftto  the  repose  of 
laa..ctH]seiaice)  th^  to  establish  that  which  the 
aoaldness'of  his  government  has-  procured  to  his 
sidbjects^:  believes  thfat  the  best  meaois.  of  prevent* 
ing  it  from  beij^  tbstiffbed  is  to  be  assured,  in 


*  From  dn  arigmal  in  the  pdasetsioo  of  Lord  Clifford. 
Rose,  Obg.  on  Mr.  Fox^s  work,  p.  45.  The  project  of  tho 
article,  as  given  by  Dalrymple,  App.  p«  55*^  is  not  materially 
iiieront. 
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cafle  of  its  being  required,  of  the  assistance  of 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  who  being  willing, 
on  this  occasion,  to  give  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  indisputable  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  friendship,  *aad  to  contribute  to  the  full  suc- 
cess of  a  design  so  glorious,  so  useful  to  His 
Majesty,  and  even  to  the  whole  Catholic  re- 
figion,  has  paomised  and  pronuses  to  give,  for 
this  purpose,  to  the  said  King  of  Great  ftitain, 
the  sum  of  two  millions  of  livres  Touinois,  of 
which  half  shall  be  paid  three  montibs  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
treaty,  &c«  and  the  other  half  three  months 
aftecw  And  further,  the  said  Most  Christian 
King  binds  himself  to  assist  His  Britannic 
Majesty  widi  troops  to  the  numbar  of  six  thou* 
sand,  if  necessary,  and  even  to  raise  and  main* 
tain  them  at  his  own  cost  and  expense  as  long  as 
the  said  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  judge  them 
to  be  necessary  to  him  for  the  executioa  <of  his 
design.  And  the  said  tro(q[>s  shall  be  trans* 
ported  by  the  ships  of  the  King.of  Gceat  Britain 
to  such  places  and  ports  as  he  shall  judge  most 
fit  for  the  good  of  his  service;  .and  firom  tibe 
day  of  their  embarkation  shall  be  paid  as  afore- 
said, by. His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  shall 
obey  the  orders  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
The  time  of  the  said  declaration  of  Catholicism 
is  left  entirely  to  the  choice  of  the  said  King  of 
Great  Britain/' 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  this  article  without  in- 
dignation at  the  unprincipled  ambition^  the 
shameless  venality,  and  the  cool  hypocrisy  of 
Charles.  For  the  sake  of  puUic  tranquillity^  an 
army  of  Frenchmen  was  to  be  introduced  into 
England  to  force  the  nation  to  embrace  a  re- 
ligion they  detested !  The  holy  name  of  God  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  the  subju* 
gadon  of  a  free  people  by  the  assistance  of  a 
foreign  power  I  Such  was  the  return  which  a 
king  of  the  house  of  Stuart  thought  fit  to  mak^e 
to  a  country  which,  had  received  him  with  un- 
limited confidence.  Neither  the  affection  which 
the  people  had  shown  to  his  person,  nor.  the 
general  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  his  subject,  nor 
the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  were  sufficient 
to  restrain  Charles  from  signing  a  treaty,  which 
will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  ingratitude, 
perjury,  and  treasoUr  And  as*  his  ofience  can- 
not be  justified,  so  neither  can.  it  be  palliated. 
He  was  not  obliged,  whatever  he  might  all^e, 
by  the  unreasonable  demands  or  unquiet  humours 
ai  his  people,  to  fly  to  foreign  protection  :  his 
perfidy  was  as  spontaneous  as  it  was  imexampled. 

Several  circumstances  may  tend  to  convince 
us  that  the  intention  of  Charles  in  forming  this 
treaty  was  almost  entirely  political.  In  a  mind 
like  his,  sentiments  of  devotion  are  always  sub- 
ordinate to  the  calls  of  pleasure  or  convenience. 
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After  the  treaty  was  made,  he  feigned  so  many 
scruples,  and  invented  so  many  pretexts  for  de- 
laying  his  public  conversion,  that  Lewis  soon 
perceived  his  insincerity,  and  ceased  to  require 
It.  His  motives  for  entering  into  the  treaty  are 
thus  explained  by  Colbert  de  Croissy,  who  signed 
it : —  "  Charles,"  he  writes,  **  said  that  he  would 
«till  augment  his  regiments  under  t}ie  most 
specious  pretexts  he  could  devise.  He  told  me 
he  was  pressed  both  by  his  conscience  and  the 
confusion  he  saw  daily  increasing  in  his  kingdom, 
to  the  diminution  of  his  authority,  to  declare 
himself  a  Catholic  ;  and  besides  the  spiritual  ad* 
vantage  he  should  draw  from  i^  he  believed  it 
to  be  the  only  means  of  re-establishing  the 
monarchy.*'* 

The  Duke  of  York,  though  much  more  earnest 
in  his  religion,  seems  also  to  have  been  chiefly 
intent  on  changing  the  form  of  govemmentb 
He  told  the  French  ambassador  that  he  believed 
a  king  and  parliament  could  exist  no  longer- 
together  }  and  that  they  ought  not  to  have  re- 
course to  the  latter,  till  the  war  and  the  Catholic 
faith  had  come  to  an  happy  issue,  when  they 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  obtaiii  by  force  what 
they  could  not  gain  by  mildness,  t 

Such  was  the  project  formed  by  Charles  and 
James  as  soon  as  they  escaped  from  the  control 


*  Dal.  App.  p.  32,  88.       f  Ibid.  p.  80.    July  H.  167k 
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of  Clarendon  and  Southampton.  It  was  to  op- 
pose this  project  that  Lord  Russell  left  the  tran^ 
<|iiilli<y  of  private  life,  and  without  any  ambition 
to  distinguish  himself  either  as  a  speaker  or  a 
leader,  did  not  hesitate  to  involve  himself  deeply 
in  political  contentions. 

An  endeavour  to  prevent  the  objects  of  this 
treaty  from  being  attained,  guided  his  conduct 
in  life,  and  was  finally  the  cause  of  his  death* 
If  we  wish  to  estimate  ,the  value  of  his  exertions, 
let  us  imagine  the  ravagers  of  the  Palatinate  ad- 
mitted into  this  country  by  the  treachery  of  its 
sovereignt  and  executing  the  designs  of  a  native 
tyrant  with  the  zeal  of  a  foreign  enemy.  We 
^ball  then  have  reason  to  be  grateful  that  some 
were  found  who  opposed,  irom  their  commence- 
ment, the  measures  of  the  King's  government.  • 

The  other  part^  of  the  treaty  were  for  the 
advantage  of  Lewis.  The  King  of  England 
agreed  to  assist  France  in  a  war  to  be  under- 
taken against  Holland,  for  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive 3,000,000  of  livres.  *    .It  had  been  long 


*  Besides  this,  the  treaty  contained  an  engagement  on  the 
part  of  Lewis  not  to  attack  the  King  of  Spain,  in  return  for 
which  Charles  agreed  to  support  any  future  pretensions  he 
might  have  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Burnet  says,  incorrectiy, 
that  the  annexation  of  Hamburgh  to  Denmark,  and  of  Genoa 
ta  Savoy,  were  stipulated  by  this  treaty.  That  part  which 
related  to  Hamburgh  was  strack  oilt  by  the  King  of  France; 

£  4 
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the  darling  object  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  crush  Jm 
republican  neighbour.  He  confessed  to  some  of 
the  most  intimate  of  his  courtiers,  that  he  had 
been  anxious  and  uneasy  on  this  subject  for 
three  3rears,  and  that  he  had  made  the  most  ad- 
vantageous offers  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  to  obtain  no  mcwe  than 
their  neutrality  in  this  war-  *  But  both  those 
sovereigns  seem  to  have  considered  the  inde- 
pendence of  Holland  essential  to  the  safety  of 
Europe.  Even  Charles  had  endeavoured  to  de- 
lay the  war  with  Holland  till  the  internal  afiairs 
of  England  were  settled.  It  was  chiefly  in  order 
to  obtain  the  priority  for  the  war,  that  Lewis  had 
sent  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  to  Dover,  accom- 
panied by  Louise  de  la  Querouaille,  whose 
charms  were  successful  in  captivating  the  King» 
Yet  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  still  hesi- 
tated, t 

In  the  mean  time,  other  intrigues  had  been 
pursued  by  the  ministers  of  the  two  courts. 
Buckingham,  aware  of  the  inclinations  of  his 
master,  but  ignorant  of  the  secret  treaty  which 
had  been  concluded,  entered  into  a  negociation 


and  the  plan  of  subjecting  Genoa  ta  Savoy  has  been  reserved 
for  later  times. 

*  Anquetil.  Cour  de  Louis  XIV.  t.i.  p.  212.    Pelissoo. 

f  Dal.  App.  p.  61. 
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ivith  France  by  means  of  Sir  Ellis  Leighton. 
The  King  took  advantage  of  this  step  to  sign  a 
treaty  more  calculated  to  meet  the  public  eye 
than  his  secret  engagements. 

In  this,  which  was  called  the  sham  treaty,  the 
sum  granted  for  the  King's  declaring  himself  a 
Catholic  was  disguised  under  the  form  of  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Some  of  his 
most  favoured  ministers  were  deceived  by  this 
artifice.  Indeed  the  part  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  Cabal  in  forming  this  alliance  was  by  no 
means  equal.  Clifibrd  and  Arlington  conducted 
the  secret  negociation ;  Buckingham  formed  the 
second  or  sham  treaty  to  which  Lauderdale  gave 
a  ready,  and  Ashley  a  reluctant  consent.  * 
.  Mr.  Hume,  not  having  had  access  to  the 
papers  published  by  Dalrymple  before  he  wrote 
his  history,  has  fallen  into  errors  on  the  subject 
of  this  treaty,  which  he  did  not  afterwards  take 
the  pains  to  correct.  He  represents  the  scheme 
of  introducing  arbitrary  power  and  the  change 
of  religion  into  England,  as  the  design  of  the 
ministry  called  the  Cabal.  He  enters  into  a  full 
description  of  their  views,  and  proves  that  the 
end  they  pursued  was  blameable  and  pernicious. 


*  <*  Ashley  Cooper  asked  time  to  consider."  Dal.  App. 
p.  69.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  conunisflioners  for  sign- 
ing the  treaty. 
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and  the  means  they  were  to  emplc^  impolitic 
and  imprudent.  After  the  publication  of  his 
history,  however,  he  discovered  from  Dairy  mple's 
papers,  that  only  two  of  the  five  counsellors  who 
formed  the  Cabal,  Arlington  and  Clifibrd,  were 
admitted  into  the  secret  of  the  King's  engage- 
ments. And  'this  confidence  was  placed  in 
them,  together  with  Lord  Arundel  and  Sir 
fiichard  Sealing,  because  they  were  Roman 
Catholics^  .  We  might  have  expected  that  Mir. 
Hume  would  then  have  altered  his  view  of  this 
period,  and.  described  the  scheme  of  establishing 
arbitrary  powef  as  a  design  of  the  King,  confided 
to  his  popish  counsellors.  But  instead  of  this^ 
he  merely  inserts  the  correction  in  a  note,  and 
endeavours  to  reconcile  it  with  the  text  by  say- 
ing, that  in  the  sham  treaty  there  was  virtually 
involved  the  assuming  absolute  power  in  £ng«- 
land  i  for  the  support  of  French  troops,  and  a 
war  with  Holland,  coidld  mean  nothing  else. 
The  support  of  French  troops  was  not,  I  be- 
lieve, stipulated  in  the  sham  treaty  j  and  a  war 
with  Holland  surely  does  not  necessarily  imply 
absolute  power  in  England. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple,  with  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  has  more  deeply  en- 
tangled himself  in  error.  He  tells  us,  "  All 
parties  in  England  concurred  in  condemning 
the  second  Dutch  war;   the  Tories,  because 
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ikey  thought  they  were  removed  from  power  to 
make  way  for  it;  and  the  Whigs,  because 
Charles  made  the  heads  of  their  party  the  in- 
struments of  it  at  first,  and  intended  in  the  end 
to  sacrifice  them  to  it."  *  Every  one  who  has 
read  the  history  of  Charles  II.  knows  that  at  this 
time  there  were  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  ;  that 
those  whom  Sir  John  Dahymple  calls  Tories 
were  not  removed  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
Dutch  war ;  and  that  Charles  did  not  make  the 
heads  of  those  whom  he  calls  Whigs  the  instru- 
ments of  it  at  firat,  nor  intended  in  the  end  to 
sacrifice  them  to  it.  The  only  colour  for  this 
passage  is,  that  Shaftesbury,  who  was  properly 
a  popular  leader,  afterwards  became  eminent 
amongst  the  Whigs,  and  that^  Buckingham,  who 
properly  belonged  to  the  court,  was  for  some 
time  in  opposition. 

January  Th^  King  still  wanted  money,  how- 
1672.  ever,  to  begin  the  undertaking.  This 
was  obtained  by  a  mode  suggested  by  Sir 
Thomas  Clifford,  t  The  King's  revenue  had 
hitherto  been  fanned  out  to  bankers,  to  whom 
he  allowed  ^ight  or  ten  per  cent  for  advancing 
the  money  before  the  taxes  were  received.  On 
a  certain  day  the  Exchequer  was  shut,  and  all 


*  Dal.  Rev.  of  H|irent8,  &c.  p.  36. 

f  Evelyiu    Yid»  pt  47t  of  this  Tol,ume« 
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payments  *stopt,  a  measure  equivalent  to  seizing  i 
millicm  and  a  half  of  other  men's  *  property* 
Another  expedietA  wb&,  attacking  the  Dutch. 
Smyrna  fleet  as  it  passed  through  the  Channel^ 
though  the  peace  still  subsisted.  It  was  right 
and  fitting  that  a  war,  undertaken  to  suppress 
liberty  and  in  violation  of  justice,  should  begin 
by  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy  and  a.  perfidious 
aggression,  t 

.  For  some  time,  Charles'  seem»  to  have  been 
successful  in  deceiving  his  parliament  as  to  his 
real  intentions.  He  had  obtained  from  them 
a  subsidy,  under  tiie  pretence  of  supporting  the 
triple  alliance  which  was*  used  to  crush  one  of 
its  membersw  He  was  thanked  for  allowing 
the  laws  to  be  put  in  force  against  dissenters, 
when,  in  fact,  he  had  encouraged  the  violent 
churchmen  to  persecute,  that  indulgence  might 


•  BumelL    CoM)ete'8  Pari*  HisU-  vol.  it.  p.  1 166. 

f  Speaking  of  the  gallant  and  generous  Ossofy,  Mr; 
Evelyn  says,  *'  One  thing  more  let  me  note,  that  be  ofiea 
expressed  to  me  the  abhorrence  he  had  of  that  base  and'un- 
trorthy  action  he  was  put  upon  of  engaging  the  Smynur 
fleet  in  time  of  peace,  in  whicb>  though  he  behaved  hinaelf 
like  a  great  captain,  yet  he  told  me  it  was  the  only  Mot  in  hia 
life,  and  tiroublied  him  exceedingly.  Though  he  was  com« 
manded,^  and  never  examined  further  when  he  was  so,  yet- 
he  never  spoke  of  it  without  regret  and  detestation-"' 
V.i.491e 
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nfteiwards  be  more  acceptable  to  the  suflferers. 
To  complete  his  success  he  had  raised  troops, 
and  appeared  attended  to  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment hy  his  new  guards,  being  the  first  instance, 
in  faistoiy,  of  the  sovereign's  entering  upon  his 
legislative  functions  under  the  protection  of  the 
sword.  * 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  King^s 
practices  with  France  should  remain  entirely 
secret.  Ccdbert  de  Croissy  c(»nmunicated  the 
intelligence  to  the  French  minister  in  Holland, 
by  whom  the  information  was  made  use  of  to 
induce  Sweden  to  renounce  her  faithless  ally. 
Pu£fendor^  the  King  of  Sweden's  minister,  car- 
ried the  story  to  De  Witt,  who  we  may  readily 
believe  confided  the  intelligence  to  other  ears 
besides  those  of  Temple.  Reports  of  the  most 
alarming  nature  were  spread  in  England ;  and 
the  nation  saw  with  regret  that  the  triple  alliance 
was  abandoned,  in  order  to  open  the  way  for 
French  ambition.  Nevertheless  it  is  probably 
that  the  parliament  would  have  enabled  Charies 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  Holland,  perhaps 
jto  her  ruin,  had  he  not  precipitated  his  mea- 
sures, and  endeavoured  to  promote  the  second 
object  of  the  alliance  before  the  first  was  gained. 


«  Feb.  14. 1670.    Balph 
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•March  15.  ^  ^^^^  ^3^  before  tiie  declisuratiaD  of 
1672.  ^ar»  he  published  ah  indiilg^iee  to 
dissenters  and  popish  rectisants^  dispensing  with 
the  penal  laws  in  force  against  them.  He 
thought  that  having  already  secured  the  church 
party  *,  who,  with  a  servility  not  unusual  to 
them,  supported  the  views  of  the  court,  he 
should  by  this  Step  gain  the  dissenteJ^  i  but  so 
contrary  to  his  hopes  was  the  ^vent,  that  when 
parliament  met  in  1678,,  the  diasiraters  pidblicly 
desired  their  interests  might  ndt  be  considered 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  An  address  to  the 
.Crown  was  voted,  declaring  that  penal^  statutes^ 
in  matters  ecclesiastical^  cannot  be  suqiended 
but  by  act  of  parHament.  Clif&Nrd  attacked 
this  vote  violently  in  the  Housi  ^t  Lords ;  but 
Shaftesbury,  who  had  been  made  chancellor 
expressly  to  affix  the  great  seal  to  the  declaration, 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  Commons  t ;  and  the 
King,  after  saying  in  his  first  speeeh,  *^  I  teU 
you  plainly,  gentlemen^  I  mean  to  stick  to  xAy 
declaration,"  was  obliged,  a  few  days  after,  to 


♦  Ediard. 

f  It  was  during  thit  debate  that  the  IHkt  of  Yatk, 
alluding  to  Shaftesbury,  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^*  Brother, 
what  a  rogue  you  have  of  a  Lord  ChanceUor-'*  .  To  which 
Charles  replied,  **  Brother,  what  a  fool  you  have  of  a  Lord 
Treasurer." 
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etocel  if*  Nor  was  this  all :  the  Test  Act  wa» 
the  otkpring;  of  the  jealousy  he  had  awakened^ 
and  it  was  no  sooner  carried  into  a  law,  thaiir 
the  Duke  and  Clifford,  the  two  firmest  pillars  of 
prerogative,  were  removed  from  their  offices. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  origin  of  the 
party  to  which  Lord  Russell  henceforward  be<« 
longed.  There  are  persons  who  think  the  name> 
of  Pfiffty  implies  blame ;  who,  whilst  they  con- 
aider  it  natural  and  laudable  that  men  should 
combine,  for  any  other  object  of  business  or 
pleasure,  and  whilst  they  arc  lavish  in  bestowing 
their  confidence  on  government,  which  ita^st  in 
its  nature  be  a  party,  find  something  immoral 
and  pernicious  in  every  union  of  those  who  join 
together  to  save  their  country  from  unnecessary 
burdens  or  illegal  oppression.  To  such  personia 
Lord  Russell's  conduct  must  appear  indefensibly; 

But  to  all  those  who  allow  that  party  may. 
sometimes  be  useful,  and  opposition  6ftea  evea 
neceslary,  I  may  safely  appeal  for  the  jnstifica^* 
ttOD  of  his  conduct.  To  overthrow  a  schemer 
so  formed  as  that  of  Charles  and  James^  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  give  honest,  but  unconnected 
votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It .  was  ne» 
cessary  to  (^ipose  public  diacuesion  to  secret 
intrigue,  and  persevering  union  to  inteiiested 
oombination :  it  was  necessary  to  overibok  the 

violence  of  partisans,  to  obtain  the^ 
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fruits  of  the  zeal  from  which  it  sprung :  it  was 
necessary  to  sink  every  little  difi^ence  in  the 
great  cause  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  our 
ancient  freedom :  in  fine,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
lovers  of  their  country  to  counteract  system  by 
system,  and  numbers  by  numbers.  It  may  like- 
wise be  remarked,  that  the  manner  in  which 
this  party  opposed  the  crown,  was  characteristic 
of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged.  In  an;^ 
of  the  continental  monarchies,  a  design  on  the 
part  of  the  king  to  alter  the  religion  and  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  met  either 
with  passive  submission,  insurrection,  or  assas- 
sination* For  in  those  countries,  men  who  did 
not  dare  to  speak  the  truth  to  their  sovereign, 
were  not  afraid  to  take  up  arms  against  him. 
But  in  England  the  natural  and  constitutional 
method  of  resisting  pubhc  measures  hurtful  to 
the  liberty  or  welfare  of  the  people,  is  by  a 
parliamentary  opposition.  ^This  was  the  only 
course  which  Lord  Russell  and  his  friends  ever 
thought  of  adopting;  and  they  did  it  under 
drcumstanqes  extremely  discouraging,  for  they 
could  expect  little  support  in  a  parliament 
chosen  in  the  heat  of  the  Restoration,  and  still 
less  assistance  from  a  press  restrained  by  the  curb 
of  a  licence  Act. 

The  individuals  who  made  themselves  most 
conspicuous  amongst  the  country  party  were. 
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Lord  Russell,  Lord  Cavendish,  Sir  WXoventry, 
Col.  Birch,  Mr.  Powle,  and  ^Mr.  Littleton.  Of 
the  first,  the  subject  of  this  work,  Burnet  says, 
**  Lord  Russell  was  a  man  of  great  cand6ur, 
and  of  a  general  reputation ;  universally  beloved 
and  trusted ;  of  a  generous  and  obliging  temper. 
He  had  given  such  proofs  of  an  undaunted 
courage,  and  of  an  unshaken  firmness,  that  I 
never  knew  any  man  have  so  entire  a  credit  in 
the  nation  as  he  had.  He  quickly  got  out  of 
some  of  the  disorders  into  which  the  court  had 
drawn  him,  and  ever  after  that  his  life  was.  un- 
blemished in  all  respects.  He  had  from  his  first 
education  an  inclination  to  favour  the  non- 
conformists, and  wished  the  laws  could  have 
been  made  easier  ta  them,  or  they  more  pliant 
to  the  law.  He  was  a  slow  man,  and  of  little 
discourse ;  but  he  had  a  true  ju^plient,  when 
he  considered  things  at  his  own  leisure:  his 
understanding  was  not  defective;  but  his  virtues 
were  so  eminent,  that  they  would  have  more 
than  balanced  real  defects,  if  any  had  been 
found  in  the  other."  .  Lord  Cavendish,  an  inti- 
mate iriend  of  Lord  Russell,  .had  more  quick- 
iiess  and  talent,  and  was  a  very  accomplished 
scholar.  He  maintained,  through  a  long  life, 
an  ardent  love  of  freedom,  of  which  he  gave 
prooft  on  many  occasions.  Sir  W.  Coventry  was 
the  middel  of  a  country  gentleman,  open,  honest, 

VOL.  I.  Ft 
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and  sensible,  not  swayed  either  by  ambition  or 
animosity.  Col.  Birch  spoke  with  force  and 
vehemence, .  and  was  an  excellent  debater  for  a 
popular  assembly,  though  his  language  retained 
somewhat  of  the  roughness  of  his  early  habits. 
Before  the  civil  war  he  had  been  a  carrier- 
Powle  was  very  learned  in  parliamentary  forms, 
and  Littleton  had,  more  than  any  other  person 
of  his  time,  that  command  of  historical  know- 
ledge, and  that  skill  in  .  argument,  which  are 
jfiecessary  to  form  an  able  speaker  of  the  present 
day. 

The  Opposition  at  first  proceeded  in  a  very 
cautious  manner.  They  agreed  to  vote  a  sub- 
sidy of  600,0001.  for  eighteen  months^  which 
was  increased  to  1,200,000L  by  the  treachery  of 
Lee  and  Garroway,  two  of  their  party.  *  And 
when  at  the  end  of  the  session  a  petition  of 
grievances  was  moved,  it  touched  only  on  some 
irregular  taxation,  and  some  abuses  in  the  con* 
duct  of  the  army,  without  mentioning  the  war, 
the  ministry,  or  the  shutting  up  of  the  Exche* 
quer.  The  opposition  reaped  the  benefit  of 
their  moderation.  During  the  recess  the  mis- 
-fortunes  of  the  war  made  it  very  unpopular  5. 


*  Marvel  seems  to  allude  to  this  story,  when  he  says,  ] 
*'  Till  Lee  and  Garroway  sliali  bribes  reject." 
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t^ade  suflTered,  and  the  army  became  both  ex- 
October,  pensive  and  oppressive.  The  conse- 
1673.  quence  was,  that  when  parliament  met, 
and  the  king  asked  for  fresh  grants  of  money,  a 
long  debate  took  place ;  a  cry  of  grievances  came 
from  every  side  of  the  House;  the  iniquity  of  the 
war,  the  su£ferings  of  commerce,  the  danger  of 
religion,  were  ably  urged ;  and  the  supplies  were 
finally  refused.  Shortly  after,  the  Commo)is 
addressed  the  King,  for  the  second  time,  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  Duke  of  York's  marriage, 
which  had  not  yet  been  consummated,  voted 
the  standing  army  a  grievance,  and  were  going 
to  attack  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  other 
evil  counsellors,  when  the  King  suddenly  pro- 
rogued them. 

It  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose,  that  the 
recess,  which  lasted  about  two  months,  m&y 
have  been  employed  in  attempting  to  gain  the 
Commons  by  private  means.  A  negotiation 
with  Holland  was  undertaken,  probably  with 
the  view  of  satisfying  the  public  mind,  and  with 
no  farther  design  than  an  order,  which  was 
given  about  the  same  time,  for  excluding,  all 
Papists  from  St.  James's  palace  and  park.  The 
Chancellor,  Shaftesbury,  was  dismissed. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  has  obtained  a  character 
both  in  history. and  in  poetry  for  the  possession 
and  the  ^buse  of  great  talents  i  and  it  is  but 
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fair'  to  add,  that  there  never  was  a  statesmanr^  ^ 
against  whom   more   unfounded    charges  hadi 
been  brought     When  not  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  he  offered  to  Charles  L  a  plan 
of  pacification  with  his  people,  and  his  propo-. 
sition  being  accepted,  he  tried  it  with  success : 
at  Weymouth,  of  which  place  he  obtained  pos-' 
session,    and   was  ap})ointed   governor.      But 
Prince  Maurice  having  broken  the  terms  agreed 
upon,  h'e  joined  the  parliament,r  and  continued 
a  zealous  republican   till  the  Restoration,   in 
which   he   had   an  important  share.     He  had 
gone  all  lengths  with  Charles,  except  being  a 
party  to  the  secret  French  treaty ;  but  observing 
that  the  King,  notwithstanding  his  advice,  was^ 
not   resolute   in  maintaining   the .  declaration,: 
and  that  in  case  of  an  enquiry  he  should  be  an 
obvious  mark  for  the  parliament,  and  an  easj 
sacrifice  for  the  King,  he  suddenly  changed  his 
tone,  and  embraced  the  popular  side.   -  » 

His  .  remarkable  sagacity,  his  readiness  in 
counsel,  his  boldness  in  action,  and  his  peculiar 
skill  in  adapting  his  language  to  the  character 
o£  those  vdth  whom  he  conversed,  gave  bim 
an  influefice  with  the  party  that  he  joined  which 
cannot  be  sufficiently  lamented.  His  talents, 
undoubtedly,  added  weight  to  the  scale  in 
which  he  threw  them,  but  his  hot  and  restless 
temper  betrayed  His  associates   into  measures 
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y^hich  prudence  cannot  justify^  And  the  splen- 
did abilities  of  Shaftesbury  were  not  able  to 
supply  the  w^t  of  consistency,  sincerity,  and 
honesty,  without  which  no  public  man  can  ob- 
tain in  England  the  confidence  of  the  people 
either  for  his  party  or  for  himself.  His  con- 
nection with  Lord  Southampton,  (being  mar- 
ried to  his  niece,)  which  first  brought  him  into 
the  ministry,  now  served  to  draw  closer  the  ties 
of  political  union  with  Lord  Russell. 
'  It  is  to  be  remarked,  to  the  honour  of  Shaftes- 
bnry,  that  though  in  the  secret  of  every  party, 
he  never  betrayed  any  one ;  and  that  the  purity 
of.  his  administration  of  justice  is  allowed  even 
hy  his  enemies. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  7th  January, 
1674,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  making  it  resound 
with  the  grievances  of  the  nation.  On  the  22d 
'it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  redress  of  ^ 

grievances,  and  to  the  removal  of  evil  coun-  ? 

seUors.      An   address  to   the   King  was    also  ( 

voted,  desiring  the  militia  might  be  ready  to  ] 

he^  called  out  in  twenty-four  hours  to  protect 
-the  country  from  popery,  to  which  request  His 
•Majesty  graciously  acceded.  On  this  day  Lord 
Russell  •   made  his  first  speech.       From  the  j 

«  t 

:    *  He  was  at  this  time  properly  j\fr.  Russell.    But  as  he 
was  yirtually  the  eldest  son,  owing  to  the  iodispositioii  of 
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short  notes  of  it  which  have  been  preserved; 
it  appears  that  he  complained  of  the  shutting 
up  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  attack  on  the 
Smyrna  fleet.  He  accused  the  ministers  of  re- 
ceiving pensions  from  France,  but  declared  that 
he  wished  not  their  ruin  but  our  security.  The 
Commons  next  resunned  the  afiairs  of  the  Duke 
of  Lauderdale  ;  and  it  having  been  attested  by 
four  members  that  he  had  declared  that  the 
King's  edicts  were  equal  with  the  laws,  and 
ought  to  be  obeyed  in  the  the  first  place,  an 
^ddress  was  carried  to  remove  him  from  His 
Majesty's  presence  and  counsels  for  ever.  Aftet 
a  long  debate,  in .  which  Lord  Russell  took  a 
part,  a  similar  address  was  voted  againsjb  th^ 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  proposed  the 
second  alliance  with  France,  and  had  obtained 
a  pension  from  France  for  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury^  ^  On  this  occasion  the  Duke  made 
two  speeches  in  the  Commons,  one  of  which 
he  concluded  with  these  words :  ^'  If  I  am  a 
grievance,  I  am  the  cheapest  grievance  the 
Commons  ever  had.'*  In  the  course  of  his 
examination,  Buckingham  accused  Lord  An- 
lington  of  having  advised  the  attack  on  the 


^  his  brother,  and  as  he  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 

Lord  Ruasell,  I  shall  venture  to  call  him  go  from  the  time 
of  his  first  eatrance  into  public  life. 
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Smjrma  fleet,  and  other  odious  measures.  On 
this  account  articles  of  impeachment  were 
drawn  up  against  Arlington,  and  he  was  brought 
into  the  Commons  and  questioned,  as  Bucking- 
ham had  been,  if  he  knew  of  any  design  against 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  who  advised  raising 
an  army,  dedaxing  war  mthout  consulting  par- 
liament, attacking  the  Smyrna  fleet,  &c.  But 
his  cautious  answers,  or  rather  the  personal 
influence  of  Lord  Qssory,  saved  him  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  House,  and  all  farther  prb- 
^ceedings  were  dropiped. 

The  King  now  found  it  was  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt the  continuance  of  the  war.  He  was 
fuUy  aware  that  the  French  alliance  was  un- 
popular with  the  nation  :  he  had  form^ed  it  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  and  the  Duke  were  the 
only  persons  in  the  kingdom  who  were  friendly 
to  Lewis  i  and  he  had  in  vain  attempted,  by 
prosecuting  for  seditious  language,  and  con- 
trolling the  course  of  justice,  to  suppress  pub* 
lie  opinion.  He  had  even  issued  a  proclamation 
to  shut  up  cofiee-houses,  which  the  judges  de- 
clared to  be  legal,  on  the  ground  that  the  act 
for  settling  the  excise,  in  which  cofiee  was  not 
included,  gave  a  power  of  refusing  licences  to 
those  who  could  not  find  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties.  A  sufficient  proof,  if  any 
were  wanting,  that  fudges  dependent  on  ihe 
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Crown  for  their  continuance   in   office  were 
always  ready  to  pervert  the  law.     The  ground 
upon  which  this  decision  rested,  however,  was 
felt  to  be  so  unsafe  that  th^  proclamation  was 
soon  recalled.  ^     And  it  was  soon  perceived, 
that  though  a  free  utterance  was  denied,  the 
opinions  of  a  people  so  bold  and  generous  as 
the  English  could  not  fail  to  reach  the  ears  of 
government,    however  deaf,  and  to  influence 
the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  how- 
ever subservient.    The  Parliament  refused  sup* 
plies :    the  French  King  likewise  declined  to 
advance  a  million  of  livres  extraordinary,  for 
which  Charles  had  asked :  Spain  threatened  to 
declare  war;    and  an  overture  from  Holland 
deprived  the  King  of  any  further  pretence  for 
hostility.    Under  these  circumstances  he  yield- 
ed to  necessity,  and  graciously  asked  the  advice 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  expediency 
of  making  peace.     They  voted  an  address  im- 
mediately afterwards,  requesting  that  all  troops 
raised  sincQ  January  1st,  1663,   might  be  dis- 
banded.    With  this  desire  the^  King  complied ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  peace  was  concluded,  he 
prorogued  the  Parliament. 


*  Marvel,  p.  69. 
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•  Thus,  in  the  space  of  less  than  four  years, 
Che  alliance  with  France  was  broken,  and  the 
troops  by  which  Charles  had  hoped  to  make 
himself  absolute,  dispersed.  The  declaration 
for  indulgence  had  been  recalled,  and  a  prece- 
dent against  the  dispensing  power  established, 
which  in  the  next  reign  was  to  be  a  bulwark  of 
liberty  and  religion.  *  But  what  was  still  more 
important,  perhaps,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
were  struck  with  a  salutary  dread,  and  the 
King  had  no  longer  a  council  to  whom  he  could 
confide  his  pernicious  machinations. 

Of  the  five  members  of  the  Cabal,  Clifford 
was  displaced  by  the  Test  Act;  Arlington, 
finding  himself  in  danger,  became  a  decided 
enemy  of  Popery  and  the  French  t ;  Bucking- 
ham and  Shaftesbury  were  excluded  from  the 
King's  councils,  and  were  converted  into  popu- 
lar leaders.  There  remained  only  Lauderdale, 
whose  pride  and  austerity,  added  to  the  dis- 
tance of  his  government,  made  him  proof 
against  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons. 


*  See  the  trial  of  the  bishottt  in  the  State  Trials. 

f  In  June  this  year  (1674)9  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  writes 
To  James,  thi^  Lord  Arlington  and  parliaments  are  unuse- 
ful ;  and  James  returns  for  answer,  that  Lord  Arlington  and 
parliaments  are  not  only  unuseful,  but  dangerous.  ^  See 
Coleman's  Letters. 
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In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  Clifford 
and  Shaftesbury,  the  staff  of  Lord  High  Tre4* 
usurer  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Thomas  Osborne, 
soon  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Danby;  and 
the  seals  were  given  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

PROROGATION  VOR  FOURTESN  MONTHS.  —  TEMPLE's  ADf 
VICE  TO  THE  KING.  —  A  PARLIAMENT.  —  LORD  RUSSELL 
MOVES  AN  IMPEACHMENT  AGAINST  L0R9  DANBT. — 
NON-RESISTING  TEST  BILL.  —  MOTION  FOR  A  DISSO- 
LUTION OV  PARLIAMENT.— FAILS  OF  SUCCESS.—* 
ANOTHER  LONG  PROROGATION.  —  MOTION  ON  THE 
DANGER  OF  FLANDERS.  —  LETTER  OF  ^DY  VAU6HAN 
TO  LORD  RUSSELL.  —  ADDRESS  FROM  THE  COMliONS.-^ 
ANGRT  ANSWER   OF   THE    KING.  —  PROROGATION* 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  prorogued  the  Parlisb- 
menty  he  entered  into  fresh  intrigues  with  the 
court  of  Versailles ;  and  humbly  asked  pardon 
for  the  peace  he  had  lately  concluded,  excusing 
himself  on  the  necessity  of  his  aiTairs.  -  Lewis, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  urgent  to  obtain  a  pro^ 
rogation  of  Parliament,,  lest  Charles  should  be 
forced  into  a  war  against  him.  The  King  of 
February,  England  willingly  came  to  terms,  and 
167*'  for  the  sum  of  500,000  crowns  was 
glad  to  dispense  with  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
mons for  fourteen  months.  *     In  order  to  comply 

•  Dal.  App.  99. 
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in  appearance  with  the  public  wish,  a  mediatiofi 
between  France  and  Holland  was  resolved  upon  ; 
and  Sir  William  Temple,  whose  honest  character 
was  universally  esteemed,  was  named  to  give 
credit  to  the  embassy.  On  his  arrival  at  courts 
he  had  a  private  audience  with  Charles,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  convince  him,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  assimilate  the  government  of 
England  to  that  of  France ;  and  after  various 
arguments,  drawn  from  the  situation  of  the  two 
countries,  he  attempted  to  reconcile  hiin '  to  a 
limited  authority  by  the  saying  of  Gourville,  a 
Frenchman,  much  esteemed  by  the  King,  that 
a  king  of  England  who  would  be  the  man'  of 
his  people  would  be  the  greatest  monarch  in 
Europe:  but  if  he  tried  to  be  more  he  would 

.  be  nothing*  Charles,  who  had  heard  him  with 
some  impatience  at  first,  seeing  it  was  necessary 
to  dissemble,  pressed  his  hand  and  said,  **  And 
I  will  be  the  man  of  my  people^/*  •  He  soon 
afterwards  connected  himself  more  closely  with 
France,  and  betrayed  to  her  ambassador  all  the 
information  he  received  from  Temple,  t 
April,  •  Th®  chief  business  upon  the  meeting  of 
J  675.  Parliament,  related  to  the  large  body  of 

-  English  troops  which  were  still  allowed  to  feerve 


V     • 


Temple's  Works.  f  Dal.  App.  p.  109. 
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irith  tHe  French. .  The  Commons  could  obtain 
no  more  than  a  promise,  that  they  should  not 
be  recruited.     In  the  debate,  Sir  T.  Lyttleton , 
said,  '<  The  King  ought  not  to  be  in  such  a 
mediation  as  may  leave  the  King  of  France  a> 
terror  to  all  the  world." 

Soon  after  the  meeting,  Lord  Russell  accused 
the  Earl  of  Danby  of  mismanagement  at  the 
Treasury,  and  of  having  said  at  the  Council. 
Board,  that  a  new  proclamation  was  better  than 
an  old  law.  He  concluded  by  moving  an  ad^ 
dress  to  remove  him  from  the  King's  presence^ 
and '  that  articles  of  impeachment  should  be 
drawn  up  against  him.  In  the .  course  of  the 
debate.  Sir  C.  Harboard  expressed  his  surprise, 
that  so  youJQg  a  man,  and  a  country  gentieman, 
should,  pretend  to  understand  the  treasury.  The 
articles  of  impeiachment  were  delivered  the  next 
day  by  Sir  Samuel  Barnadiston ;  but,  upon  a 
division,  they  were  all  rejected.  ^  Murvel  says 
the  Earl  got  off  by  high  bribing.  The  articles 
contained  charges  of  very  different  degrees  of 
importance ;  the  Earl  being  accused,  in  one,  of 
the  high  crime  of  using  the  power  of  general 
warrants,  to  intimidate  a  witness  in  a  suit  at 
law ;  and  in  the  next,  of  the  trivial  offence  of 
having  obtained  an  office  in  Ireland,  the  duties 
of  which  he  had  not  time  to  perform. 
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A  bill  for  voiding  the  ^election  of  riiembers  of 
parliament  who  accept  offices,  was  at  this  time 
brought  into  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected. 
A  bill  for  making  it  treason  to  levy  money  with** 
out  consent  of  Parliament,  and  another  to 
secure  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  were 
also  introduced.  But  the  grand  afikir  of  this 
session  was  the  non-resisting  Test  BUI,  which^ 
although  it  was  never  in  the  House  of  Com-^ 
mons,  yet  being  of  paramount  importance,  de« 
serves  some  notice  in  this  work.  It  may  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  the  insertion  that  Lord  Bed*« 
ford  was  "  so  brave  in  it,  that  he  joined  in  three 
of  the  protests.'*  *  It  is  also  worth  relating,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  a  bill,  un- 
favourable to  liberty,  is  resisted  in  its  progress 
through  an  English  House  of  Parliament.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Locke,  who  published  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  the  history  of 
these  debates,  the  Church  and  Cayalier  party 
were  determined,  this  session^  to  carry  a  law 
which  should  place  their  adversaries  at  their 
feet,  "  and  as  the  topstone  of  the  whole  fabric,** 
he  says,  **  a  pretence  shaD  be  taken  from  the 
jealousies  they  themselves  have  raised,  and  a 
real  necessity,  from  the  smallness  of  their  party^ 


*  Locke.     See  Cobbett's  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  iv.  Appendix. 
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to  increase  and  ke^p  up  a  standing  army ;  and 
then,  in  due  time,  the  cavalier  and>  church- 
man  will  be  made  greater  fools,  but  as  arrant 
slaves  as  the  rest  of  the  nation."  Tlie  oath 
which  was  now  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords 
had  been  introduced  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
dissenting  ministers  in  the  Five  Mile  Act,  some 
years  before,  and  the  penalty  was  by  17  Car,  II. 
increased  to  401.  j  yet  very  few  submitted  to 
take  it.  *  It  had  been  afterwards  proposed  as 
a  general  test  for  members  of  parliament  and 
placemen,  but  rejected  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  in  these  terms : 
<  **  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  it  is  not  lawful, 
iq)on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  King;  and  that  I  do  abhor  that 
traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  autho- 
rity against  his  person,  or  against  thode  that  are 
commissioned  by  him  in  pursuance  of  such  com- 
mission: and  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  not  en^ 
deavour,  at  any  time,  the  alteration  of  the 
government  in  church  or  state.  So  help  me 
God.*' 

The  formfer  part  of  this  oath,  down  to  the 
word  "commission,"  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cor- 
poration Act.  t 

■  ■■  — » 

.    •  l^ee    Memorial    of  Gad's    last    Twenty-nine  Years'^ 
Woaders  in  England,  in  1689,  by  Sheriff  BetheL 
t  13  Car.  2.  8t.2.  c.  1. 
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The  Lords  in  opposition  allowed*  the  bill  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  but  when  it'  was  to  be 
committed,  they  raised  a  debate  which  lasted 
live  days;  and  in  the  course  bf  this  time  thiey 
signed  two  protests. 

When  the  bill  came  into  a  committee,  every, 
part  of  the  proposed  engagement  was  opposed. 
It  was  divided  logically  into' a  declaration,  and 
an  oath,  or  the  declaratory  and  promissory  parts. 
Of  the  declaration,  it  was  said  that  it  was  an 
idle  question  at  best  to  ask  if  arms  can  in  any 
case  be  taken  up  against  a  lawful  prince,  be- 
cause it  necessarily  raises  a  question  in  every 
man's  mind ;  how  there  can  then  be  a  distihction 
left  between  *ab9olute  and  bounded  monarchies, 
if  limited'  kings'  have  only  the  fear  of  God  and 
no' fear  of  human  resistante  to  restrain  them? 
To  the  next  clause,  namely,  ^*  I  do  abhor  that 
traitorous  position  of  taking' arms  by  his  autho- 
rity against  his  person,"  it  was  objected,  that  it 
cduld  only  be  intended  to  revive  old  jealousies, 
and  repeal  the  ,Act  of  Oblivion ;  for,  excepting 
the  case  of  the  Long  Parliament,  those  who  had 
uded  the  Kibg's  name  against  his  person,  had 
gaierally  been  his  friends,' as  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth.  And  the  old  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester replying,  **  that  to  take  arms  in  such 
eases  was  not  against,  but  for  the  pei'son  of  the 
King,'*  he  was  told,  that  he  had  better  have  left 
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it  upon  the  old  oath  of  allegiance,  than  have 
made  such  a  wide  gap  in  his  new  dedaratiira* 
Upon  ,^e  wckrds,  ''  or  against  time  that  an 
comoiiasioQed  by  him/'  it  was  $$i^,  that  if  tbey 
ware  to  become  law,  the  King  mig^t  atttborisa 
the  soldiers  to  enter  a  man's  houses  aod  dtstraia 
for  ilk^al  taxe8»  whilst  the  subject  would  be 
deprived  of  his  r^ht  q£  ddfem^e.  Heteiiposi 
were  ioserted,  the  words  "*'  coounisttoiied  hf 
him  according  to  law*  in  the  time  of  rebellion 
or  war."  N»t  came  the  promise,  of  which  the 
firat  part  was,  ^  not  to  endeavour  any  alteration 
in  the  government  of  either  chiirch  or  state/' 
It  was  pbjected,  that  an  oath  to  mmntain  tiie 
Ipovemment  of  the  church  did  away  the  King^s 
auporemacy*  To  which  the  Sishops  answered, 
that  pritetboodv  and  the  powers  theroo^  atid 
the  authorities  bdbngtfig  theceuntci^  Were  4e^ 
rived  immediately  from  Christ^  but  th^  licenoe 
Vff  exercising  that  authori^  cmd  powei^  fraia 
the  civil  magistrateb  And  being  ask^  by  th* 
IjKxA  WhartozU  whether  they  did  not  daim  * 
power  t>f  excoiamumcating  their  prince,  they 
at  first  evaded  tiie  question,  and  tJien  laid  they 
never  had  done  it.  Upon  the  part  which  for* 
bmde  any  endeavour  to  make  any  altemtiona  m 
the  govertiment^  ar gumieirts  of  such  fotce  wera 
urged*  that  Uie  supporters  of  th<}  hUl  were 
obBged  to  save  the  righta  of  Parliatnent  by  a 

VOL.  I«  G 
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(iroviso.  But  upon  a  remark  of  the  Earl  6f 
Bolingbroke,  that  though  the  freedom  of  debate 
was  preserved,  members  of  parliament  w^re  by 
this  oath  prohibited,  by  speech  or  writing  out 
of  parliament,  from  endeavouring  any  alteration 
Of  amendment  of  the  laws,  the  ministers  told 
the  committee,  in  plain  terms,  that  they  m- 
tended  and  designed  to  prevent  caballing  and 
conspiracies  against  the  government.  The  mem- 
bers of  parliament  who  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
were  made  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5001. 

After  seventeen  days'  debate,  the  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  most  pressing  ob*^ 
jection  to  it,  during  all  this  discussion,  was 
offered  i>y  Lord  Halifax,  who  said,  that  as  no 
man  would  ever  sleep  with  open  doors^  though 
all  the  town  shoidd  be  sworn  not  to  rob,  so  the 
state  gained  no  security  by  oaths;  and  their 
adiy  -efkct  was,  to  disturb  or  exclude  some 
honest,  conscientious  men,  who  would  never 
have  prejudiced  the  government.  To  consider 
for  a  moment  the  terms  of  this  bill,  it  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  wildest  projects  ever 
set  on  foot  by  an  encroaching  power.  That 
a  king  should  at  any  time  violate  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  his  subjects,  and  make  himself 
ociious  by  acts  of  violence,  shows  in  him  a  waxit 
of  true  wisdom  as  well  ais  of  humanity.  But 
that  Charles  should  have  submitted  to  the  ehoiee 
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#f  his  people  a  law  declaring  themselves  slaves) 
that  he  should  have  exposed  to  the  open  dis« 
cuitsion  of  his  parliament,  dogmas  which  will 
not  bear  examination ;  and  that  he  should  have 
attempted  to  bind  all  his  subjects  by  a  general 
declaration,  which  would  have  been  forgotten 
upon  the  first  instance  of  individual  oppressibn^ 
is  indeed  astonishing.  This  weak  attempt  proves 
that  he  did  not  yet  understand  even  that  narrow 
system  of  government  of  which  his  favourite 
Davila  is  the  historian,  and  Catharine  de  Mec 
dicis  the  most  perfect  modeL 

Both  parties  were  afraid  of  tr}ung  their 
Mrength  upon  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Com«> 
mens.  The  obstacles  it  had  encountered ;  the 
changes  it  had  undergone  f  and,  above  all,  the 
spirit  it  had  roused  in  the  most  tractable  of  the 
two  houses,  appeared  to  augiir  ill  foi"  the  party 
who  favoured  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
strength  of  the  Court  and  the  prevalence  of 
bribes  excited  great  apprehensions  in  those  who 
opposed  it.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  Lords 
summoned  Sir  John  Fagg,  a  member  of  the 
lewer  House,  to  appear  before  them,  on  an 
appeal  brought  by  Dr.  Shirley*  Whether  this 
case  arose  incidentally,  or  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  make  a  quarrel 
between  the  Houses,  it  seems  to  have  effectually 
^nswefed  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress 
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of  the  Non'-nosdng  Test  Bill.    On  Jom  t&0 

Othr  the  King  was  obtig^d  to  prorogue  tiifc  Fat« 

lianidnt.      Another  session  took  place  in  the 

winter,  but  soon  came  to  an  end»  in  conse-^ 

^uence  of  a  renewal  of  the  dispute  between  the 

two  Houses.   The  sum  of  300»000l«  was  granl^d^ 

but  appropriated  very  strictly  to  the  building  iSf 

ships;   being  one  of  the  earliest  ^stances  lA 

our  history,  of  a  regular  appropriation  of  nicNd^ 

voted  by  the  Commons.    The  most  remarksMe 

motion  of  the  session,  was  one  made  in  the 

House  of  Lords,  for  an  address  to  the  King  ta 

dissolve  Parliament.    The  Duke  of  Yc^rik;,  and 

a  majority  of  the  temporal  peers,  were  for  it  f 

but  the  question  was  deckled  in  the  n^^vet 

by  the  Boich  of  Bish^^  voting  i^nst  *  it, 

Erom  this  time  the  Countiry  party,  as  wdl  lis 

ttany  good  patriots  unconnected  with  them, 

seem  to  have  wished  for  a  dissoluticm.    The 

House  of  Commcms  bad  now  sate  fourteen  years^ 

and  durii^  that  time,  had  been  moddled^  in  » 

manner  before  unknown,  to  the  purposes  of  the 

Court.    Not  less  than  a  third  of  the  meoiber» 

were  placemen  or  pensioners*  t    Lord  CUfibid 

had  introduced  t,  or  more  probably  eaitendedy 
-  ■  ■--■  ■      ■ .     .11    I ■ ■■■■  ■■     fa.  ■ 

*  Burnet* 

t  Mantel.    See  also  <<  A  Seasonable  Argument-ier  a  new 
Parliament/' 
%  Temple* 
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0ie  practice  of  buying  cjbwimght  one  man 
after  unotben  Many  of  the  more  indigent  class 
tmfficked  thdr  votes  for  a  dinner  at  IKHlutehal^ 
mid  a  gratuity  on  extraordinary  occasicma; 
Others  had  the  expeiises  of  their  elections  de- 
frayed from  the  Treasury.  And  it  was  commoa 
for  those  who  had  been  chosen  on  popular 
grounds,  ajfter  a  few  violent  speeches^  to  sett 
fhemsdves  to  the  Court.  Placed  beyond  ibif 
fear  of  the  people,  by  the  long  continuance  of 
the  Parliament,  they  were  encouraged  in  the 
bope  of  riches  and  promotion,  by  the  increasing 
4X>iTuption  of  the  government.  Nor  was  it  only 
fym  the  venal  that  the  danger  to  liberty  pro- 
oeeded.  ^  The  House  consisted  in  a  great  part 
of  the  old  parties  of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead. 
^rhe  former,  to  use  a  quaint  expression  of  the 
«im0,  *'  being  almost  past  their  vice,  were  be- 
come damnable  godly  *  i*^  and  the  hitter  dreaded 
nothing  so  muefa  as  religious  persecution.  The 
Ootort  emissaries  playing  upon  these  passions, 
promised  ahemstrij  to  the  one  party  a  biH 
against  fanatics^  and  to  the  other  freedom  for 
Dtasenters;  by  which  means  they  persuaded  the 
ifarmer  to  be  active  in  the  cause  of  royal^,  and 
the  latter  to  be  passive  ia  the  ddfence  of  fiiee- 


•  Tracti.    Letter  sigp^d  T.  IS.  (by  Lord  Shaftesbury.) 
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dom.  But  the  nation  had  almost  forgotten 
these  distinctions,  and  had  been  roused  froi^ 
,the  toi-por  which  succeeded  the  Restoration,  by 
the  unpatriotic  conduct  of  the  King  and  his 
brother.  A  course  of  life  insulting  to  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  political  feelings,  of  his 
people  had  not  a  little  shaken  their  love  for  the 
reigning  sovereij^n ;  but  an  attachment  to  foreign 
interests,  and  the  profession  of  an  odious  reli- 
gibn,  had  excited  the  strongest  aversion,  to  the 
presumptive  successor  to*  the  throne.  In  the 
hope  of  gathering  some  advantage  from  this 
disposition,  the  country  party  did  not  fail  to 
urge  a  dissolution  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment: but  theii*  efforts^  as  we  shall  soon  see^ 
produced  no  favourable  effect.. 
February,  The^  King,  ou  liis  sidcj  endeavourod 
1676.  to  dispense  with  parliaments  altoge- 
ther* He  made  a.  nfew  treaty  with  the  King  of 
France,  which  contained  the  usual  stipulations 
of  neutrality  on  the  one  hand,  and  pension  on 
the  other.  At  this  time  he  was  so  utterly  aban- 
doned by  his  subjects,  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
trust  even  his  ministers  with,  bis  engagements. 
He  wrote  the  treaty  with  his  own  hand,  and 
confided  himself  entirely  to  no  one  but  Lauder- 
dale. •    The  French  minister  wrote  to  his  master* 

*  Dal.  p.  108. 
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that  in  all  England  tbere  were  but  the  King  and 
the  Duke  of  York  who  embraced  his  interests 
vith  affection ;  and  that  the  King  himself,  with- 
out this  new  treaty,  might  have  been  drawn 
into  the  sentiments  of  his  people.  The  money 
received  &om  France  enabled  the  King  to  dis- 
pense with  a  parliament  for  fourteen  months. 
Feb.  15.  When  it  met,  doubts  were  started  con- 
1677.  ceming  the  legality  of  its  sitting, 
founded  on  the  law  of  Edward  the  *  Third. 
But  in  the  House  of  Peers,  Lords  Shaftesbury, 
Salisbury,  Wharton,  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  insisted  on  these  objections,  were 
sent  to  the  Tower;  where  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
who  alone  refused  to  make  a  submission,  was 


*  It  11  ondained,  bj  S6  £d«r.  3.  cap.  10.,  that  a  parliament* 
cifaall  be  bolden  every  year,  therefore  the  prorogation  for  a 
term  longer  than  a  year  was  void  in  \b.w.    But  a  parliament 
must  be  either  sitting,  adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dissolved,  and 
this  being  none  of  the  Uiree  former,  must  be  the  latter.    It' 
was  objected,,  that  the  law  was  altered  by  an  act  of  Charles  I.  * 
but  this  was  repealed  by  an  act  of  16  Car.  2.  c.  1.,  by  the^ 
words  of  which,  parliaments  were  not  to  be  discontinued 
above  three  years  "  from  and  after  the  determination  of  the 
present  Parliament.^    Therefore  the  act  of  Charles  L  being 
repealed,  and  that  of  Charles  II.  not  yet  in  force,  the  old 
law  of  Edward  remained  in  full  vigour.     The  whole  argu- 
ment has  more  ingenuity  than  force  in  it.     See  **  The  Long 
FarliamaAt  dissolved  i^  "  Considerations  whedier  a  Parlia- 
inent  be  dissolved  by  ^  Prorogation  of  fifteen  Months,"  Ac 
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co^fiu^d  for  a  ndiole  year«  In  the  H#u^  oT 
CcNQPUcaont*  n  miction  of  Lord  Russell,  timt  to 
&olv«  9II  doubtSi  and  quiet  apprehension^  an 
s^t^ltfi  '  ftw  a  dissoiutioo  3haDld  be  carried  to 
the  tbrooe^  faHiA  of  suooesi.  In  all  probabiltty  ^ 
ti)0  $e69i<m  wi^t  have  passed  away  quietly,  had 
not  xiew(»  arrived  of  the  defisat  of  the  Pdtice  of 
Qraog^f  and  the  taling  of  Cambray  and  St^ 
Qsnei^.  Thie  alarm  excited  by  this  intelligence 
produced  an  addtess  &r  the  preservatioa  at 
flanders«  The  King  replied  in  general  tams^ 
that  the  preservation  of  Flanders  was  of  great 
consequence^  and  thi^t  he  would  employ  all  the 
means  in  his  power  for  the  security  of  his  kii^  ^ 
dom.  Upon  this»  the  Commons  sent  up  a 
second  address,  in  which  they  assured  His 
Majesty  they  would  support  him  in  a  war  with 
France^  should  he  be  obliged  to  undertake  it. 

Charles  had  now  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
i-econciling  himself  to  his  parliament,  and  in- 
creasing his  own  power.  But  his  secret  inclin- 
ations for  France  prevented  his  taking  advantage 
of  it,  and  he  coldly  answered,  twelve  days  af^er 
be  received  the  address,  that  he  must  havO: 
money  to  enable  him  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a* 
state  of  d^ence.  A  demand  for  supplies  bck 
fore  he  had  given  any  sign  of  -an  intention  of 
jgoing  to  war»  was  sur^y;  fseta^tiimh  hut  the 
Comnyms^  tsugen  for  war^  gsve  ^hi»  to  um^ 
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8ta»d  thfit  they  were  pFqwring  &  bilT  ftit 
300,0001.  The  King*  however^  said  thia  sum: 
WM  too  httie,  and  that  he  cQtdd  not  comply 
wi«h  their  desires  with  leas  thio  600,o6QL 
The  Cofmnoos  did  not  dioose  to  gnmt  ao  laige 
a  siun  in  the.  absenoe  of  a  great  part  of  ihesr- 
meBri>erB9  aoftd  asked  for  an  adjournment^  which 
was  immediately  compKed  with.  On  the  saike 
day  the  King  gave  his  consent  to  several  aoks, 
amongst  which  was  one  for  abolishing  the  writ- 
de  hmretie^  comburando.  Lord  RussdU  was 
absent  during  the  last-mentioned  debates.  The 
icilowing  extract  of  a  letter  fixim  Lady  Vaugfaan,. 
a  copy  of  die  King^s  message^  showa 
what  zeal  she  laboured  to  satisfy  his  wish 
§(x  poKtical  newsw 

"  April  1677. 
'^  I  have  stayed  till  past  eight,  tkst  I  migbt 
have  as  much  intelligence  as  I  knew  how  to 
get.  l^encer  promised  to  be  here  this  evenings 
but  I  &id  hkn  not  in  my  chamber,  where-  I 
expected  him  at  my  aNmng  home,  ibr  I  hanw^ 
spent  the  afternoon  wkh  my  sister,  Alinton, 
and  .by  all  our  travels  ceold  not  improve  my 
knowledge^  as  I  extremely  desired  to  doe,  thf^ 
I  might  entertain  your  dease  seUb  the  bettcor 
by  this  letter,  and  soe  coukd  have  bin  content 
to  be  4o-niorrew  morning,  as  ignorant  as  I  was 
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this,  for  all  my  endes  and  designes  in  this  world 
are  to  be  as  useful  and  acceptable  to  my  Mr. 
Russell  as  I  can,  to  deserve  better  if  I  could 
the  deare  and  real  kindnesse,  I  faithfully  be* 
lieve  his  goodnesse  suffers  me  to  enjoy.  My 
cousin  Spencer  is  just  come;  the  enclosed 
paper  I  copied  from  one  Lord  Alinton  gave 
me  last  night ;  'tis  the  King's  message  to  the 
House  yesterday :  this  day  the  debate  held  till 
4  o'clock,  and  the  result  of  it  is,  you  have  or* 
dered  a  second  addresse  to  thank  His  Majesty 
for  taking  into  consideration  your  first,  and  to 
desire  he  would,  if  he  please,  pursue  what  ia 
that  they  desired ;  and  that  they  might  not  be 
wanting,  they  have  added  a  clause  (if*  the  King 
accepts  of  it)  to  the  money  bill,  that  gives  him 
credit  to  use  two  hundred  thousand  of  that 
money  towards  new  alliances,  promising,  if  he 
doe  see  caus^  to  lay  it  out,  to  repair  it  to  him 
agaiuQ :  this,  as  Sir  Hugh  Cholmondeley  says, 
is  not  pleasing  at  court:  expectations  were 
much  higher :  the  Lords  have  not  agreed  with 
the  Commons,  they  desire  to  have  it  put  in 
the  bill,  they  should  receive  an  account  as  well 
as  the  Commons ;  that  House  was  in  a  way  of 
agreeing,  and  the  Speaker  pressed  it,  till  afler 
three  hours  debate,  he  told  them  suddenly  he 
had  mistook  the  thing,  that  he  knew  the  House 
nice  upon  money  matters,  and  the  Lords  had 
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Qiiiy  a  negative  iii  mcmey  concerns,  and  thia 
seemed  an  affirmative ;  so  put  it  to  the  question* 
but  would  not  divide  the  House,  tho'  if  they 
bad,  the  ayes  would  have  carried  itv  I  believe 
to-morrow  at  2  is  a  conference  with  the  Lords.'* 

When  the  Commons  met  again,  after  an  ad- 
journment of  near  five  weeks,  it  was  expected 
that  the  King  had  made  some  alliances  to 
save  Flanders;  but  instead  of  this  he  again 
^ked  them  for  money,  and  gave  them  bis 
royal  word,  that  they  should  not  repent  any 
trust  they  would  put  in  him  for  the  safety  of 
his  kingdom.  Whilst  he  was  using  this  lan- 
guage to  his  Commons,  he  was  busy  in  nego-* 
ciflting  for  more  money  with  the  French  am« 
bassador ;  and  the  higher  the  passions  of  the 
Parliament  for. war,  the  greater 'the  price  that 
he  asked  from  Lewis  for  his  neutrality.  His 
pledging  his  royal  word  in  Parliament  was  evi«< 
dently  only  an  artifice  to  procure  money,  sgid 
has  been  justly  styled  by  Mr.  Hume,  "  one  of 
the  most  dishonourable  and  scandalous  acts  that 
ever  proceeded  from  a  throne.'*  • 

The  Commons,    suspicious   of  the 
King's  sincerity,   and  observing  that 


*  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p.  82. 
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he  spoke  alwayg  in  general  terms,  at  length 
requested  him  to  make  an  alliance,  oflbnsive 
and  defensive,  with  Holland,  for  the  Reserv- 
ation of  the  Netherlands :  but  Charles  gave  a 
very  angry  answer ;  declared  their  address  to 
be  an  interference  with  his  prerogative  of 
making  peace  and  war* }  and  put  an  end  to  the 
session. 

Those  who  watched  with  jealousy  the  be- 
haviour of  the  King,  mi^t  easily  perceive  that 
he  Was  still  in  his  heart  attached  to  France. 
He  had  entered  into  the  wars  against  Hofland 
without  any  assurance  of  support  from  his  Pam 
liBment^   wd    he   had  much  more  reason  to 

• 

expect  it  In  a  war  undertaken  entirely  in  coia- 
ptiance  with  the  inclinations  of  his  people.  As 
for  the  diarge  against  the  Commons,  of  invade 
ing  the  prerogative,  it  was  utterly  groundless. 
They  had  not  declared  war,  or  put  any  force 
upon  the  King  to  oblige  him  to  dok:  l^ey.  had 
^y  given  their  advice ;  smd  to  refuse  (^m  this 
pow»,  were  to  deny  to  the  great  council  that 
right  which  is  the  basis  of  our  free  goi^amment* 
This  doctrine  has  scarcely  been  called  in 
question  in  later  times ;  and  It  seems  to  be  al- 
lowed that  the  Commons  may  freely  otkr  their 
advice  upon  the  exercise  of  any  part  of  the 
prerogative. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Mamiaiis  ot   ras  fhimb  ov  oaANot;  —  icitsroir  •f 

JtORD  DUKA8  1*0  PABTS.  — MEfiTIKO  OV  PABLIAMSVT. 
«-.  SPEECH  OF  MR.  SACHEVBREL.  *-  MOTION  ',OP  SIR 
^ILBEkT  OBRAROy  SSCOUDBP  BT  tOAD  RUtSELL. -«- 
RBSITATiaK  0#  rHB  IttltO* — KB  COHCLODZft  A  SB* 
€BBT  l^BBATt  WtTH  P BANCS.  —  OBNBBAL   PBACB. 

I  HE  ibinister^  who  had  succeeded  to  the  power 
q£  the  Cab^I^  wte  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Danby.  He  had  got  the  Trea- 
turer's  staff  ^upon  the  resi^iatioo  of  Clifford, 
and  soon  eclipsed  Arlington  in  the  royal  favour. 
He  was  himself  of  the  old  Cavalier  party,  bad 
been  foremost  in  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Cla- 
fcsidoa,  and  now  made  it  the  chief  ol^ect  of 
Jw  adniitiistratioQ  to  laise  and  strengthen  the 
prerogative^  The  projects  for  enlarging  the 
King's  authority  h^^  hitherto  failed  of  success. 
The  Dutch  war  and  the  Non-r^isting  Test  ffiU 
jkad  been  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  op- 
position raised  in  Parliament.  Charles  was  too 
sagacious  not  to  perceive,  that  the  suspicions 
of  his  religion  and  of  the  French  alliance  had 
been  the  chief  causes  of  his  failure  j  •and  there* 
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fore  readily  gave  into  a  scheme  calculated  to 
l-emove  both  obstacles  at  once.     This  Was  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York.     So  early  as 
1674,  Lord  Arlington  had  been  sent  to  Holland 
to  offer  this  match,  with  a  proposal,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  assist 
Charles  against  his  rebellious  subjects.*     But 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  .that  time  waved  the 
subject ;  saying,  with  respect  to  the  demand  for 
aid,  that  he  could  not  think  the  King  of  Eng- 
land could  be  so  Hi-beloved  or  so  imprudent 
as  to  need  such  assistance.     The  first  motion 
April,     was  now  made  by  the  Prince  himself 
1677.     to  Sir   William  Temple,  who   there- 
upon entrusted  his  \Hfe  with  a  verbal  message 
to  Jjotd  Dailby.     The  marriage  was  not  pro- 
][>oded  to  the  King  till  two  months  after,  and 
the  Prince  did  not  come  to  England  till  the 
ehd  of  September.!      Even  at  this  time  the 
King   continued    his  secret  transactions  with 
iVance.     In  August  hp  had  concluded  a  treaty, 
by  which  two  millions  of  .livres  were  to  be 
paid  him ;    and,  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
Prince's  arrival,  he  wrote  orders  to  Montague, 


<  n  I    '   ^ifvm 
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♦  Temple's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 
t  banby's  Letters* 
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iiis  ambassador^    to  get  this  sum  increased  to 
«00,0001.  • 

The  favoarite  argument  of  Montague  on  these 
<K:casion8  was,  that  France  had  gained  six  mil'* 
lions  additional  revenue  by  her  conquests  in 
Ilanders,  in  which  it  was  but  just  that  Charles 
should  share/  as  accessary  by  connivance,  t 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  in  Eng. 
land,  he  refused,  with  admirable  spirit,  to  enter 
into  any  negociations  concerning  the  terms  of 
ipeace  till  the  marriage  was  concluded.  This 
refusaly  and  the  opposition  offered  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  had  nearly  prevented  the  match,  but 
the  King  suddenly  submtitted ;  and  these  nup- 
tials, so  auspicious  to  the  future  liberties  of 
England,  were  immediately  celebrated. 

The  terms  of  the  peace  were  then  agreed 
upon  between  the  King,  the  J^rince  of  Orange, 
Lord  Danby,  and  Sir  William  Temple.  The 
King  was  to  communicate  them  to  France,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Spain.  Upon  the 
question  being  asked,  who  was  to  carry  them 
to  France,  Lord  Danby  said  it  must  either  be 
Sir  Wmiam  Temple  or  himself^  and  as  he  could 
not  be  spared.  Temple  was  named.     He  was  to 


*  MTontague's  Letter  to  the  King;  October  12.,  in  l^anby's 
Letters. 
t  DanbyV  Lettcr».  . 
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give  the  court  of  Versailles  only  two  days  for 
an  answer  j  and  in  case  of  a  refusal,  the  King 
was  inunediatelj  to  jc&n  the  confederates.  But 
the  day  before  Sir  William  Temple  was  to  go 
away,  the  King  sent  for  him,  and,  with  some 
confusion,  told  him  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  would  send  some  other  person  with 
the  propositions.  Temple,  instead  of  being 
angry,  expressed  great  joy  at  this  news.  The 
King  then  pretended  to  consult  him  about  the 
person  to  be  sent,  and  said,  ''  What  think:  yroa 
of  Lord  Duras  ?"  (Lord  Feversham.)  Temple 
agreed  that  he  would  do  very  well.  Notwith* 
standing  this  appearance  of  asking  advice,  how* 
^ever,  the  appointment  had  been  settled  that 
morning  widi  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  in^ 
^rtHictions  were  of  a  n&ture  that  would  hardly 
have  pleased  Sir  William  Temple.  Lord  DuraA 
waa  ordered  1x>  offer  the  terms,  which  had  been 
<;oncerted  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to 
assure  Lewis,  that  without  them  the  Prince  did 
not  conceive  Flanders  could  be  left  in  any 
possibiiity  of  defence  :-»-*  that  Lewis*  having 
always  pnfeased  that  he  did  not  mean  to  coii- 
quer  Flanders,  and  Charies  having  told  his 
Parliament  and  people  that  he  would  not  see 
it  lost,  tie  feared  that  if  any  farther  conquests 
were  made,  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  humour 
of  his  people,  which  was  violently  bent  on  its 
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preservation :  —  that  he  was  obliged  to  call  a 
Parliament  in   April,   on,  account  of  a  great 
branch  of  his  revenue,    which    determined  at 
Midsummer ;  and  he  saw  no  hope  of  getting  it 
renewed,    if  they   should  find  Flanders  in  a 
worse  state  than  they  left  it :  —  that  the  Parlia- 
ment, as  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  well  knew, 
had  already  forced  him  to  a  peace  with  Holland, 
and   might  now    drive  him   into   a  war  with. 
France,  if  the  terms  he  offered  were  not  accept- 
ed :  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  resolved  to 
take  no  less,  and  the  other  allies  desired  •  more. 
The  instructions  themselves  were  to  be  sliown . 
to  Lewis,  or  his  minister,  if  Lord  Duras  should 
think  proper ;    and  finally,  no  time  was  fixed 
for  his  return,  and  he  was  only  desired  to  obtain 
the  judgment  of  the.  King  of  France  upon  the 
terms.     The  French  monarch  was  not  a  person 
to  be  won  upon,  by  appealing  to,  his  generosity. 
The  sum  of  his  answer  was,  that  the  terms  were 
by  no  means  reasonable,  and  that  Charles  might 
as  well  cut  ofl^  his  legs  and  then  bid  him  t  walk. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Sir  William  Temple 
were  the  dupes  of  this  negociation.     Charles, 
instead  of  joining  the  confederates,  as  he  had 


*  Inatruciions  to  Lord  Duras  in  MSS.  at  Longleat.     Sec 
^fpeDdix. 
t  X.ord  Danby's  Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
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promised  to  do,  only  revoked  a  proclamatioe^ 
by  which,  in  pursuance  of  his  secret  engage- 
ments with  Lewis,  he  had  adjourned  Parliament 
till  April.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, who  had  lately  come  over  to  England, 
to  renew  the  propositions  for  peace,  and  repre- 
sents still  more  strongly,  the  necessity  he  should 
be  under  of  declaring  war  against  France^  if 
peace  was  not  instantly  concluded :  he  begged 
His  Most  Chnstiaa  Majesty  to  call  to  mind  how 
much  inconvenience  he  had  suffered  by  parting 
with  so  many  sessions  of  Parliament  in  discon- 
tent, and  that  a  longier  resistence  to  the  wishes 
of  his  people  would  be  attended  with  danger  to 
his  very  being  and  crown :  he,  therefore9  hoped 
his  good  brodier  would  not  consider  the  parting 
with  a  town  or  two  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
had  so  far  forfeited  his  interest  in  his, three 
kingdoms,  to  keep  his  friendship  with  Xim^  an 
unreasonable  demand:  he  concluded  with  de- 
claring, that  if  Flanders  should  be  lost,  such 
disorders  would  probably  ensue,  both  in  the 
minds  of  his  subjects  in  general*  and  in  Parlia- 
ment in  particular,  as  would  tend  more  to  his 
injury  than  all  the  conquests  His  Most  Chris* 
tian  Majesty  had  made  could  be  of  advantage 
to  him.  * 

*  Secretary  Coventry's  Ii^structions  in  MSS.  at  Long' 
leat.    See  Appenduc.  • 
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These  instructions  clearly  show  that  Charles 
was  determined  to  hazard  every  thing  but  the 
loss  of  his  crown  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
l*rench  alliance. 

Such  a  voluntary  humiliation  on  the  part  of 
a  l^ing  of  England,  as  the  above  language 
implies,  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive.  But 
whether  his  father's  fate  had  inspired  him  with 
a  distrust  of  Pariiaments,  or  a  long  exile  had 
extinguished  every  spaj'k  of  attachment  to  his 
country,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  he  chose  to 
depend  on  J^rance  as  a  natural  support,  and  to 
treat  his  people  as  a  foreign  enemy. 

But  even  this  degree  of  meanness  did  not  now 
avail  hlAi.     Lewis  stopped  his  pension,  and  pre- 
pared lor   continuing  the  war  with  Holland. 
In  this  extremity  Charles  revoked  his  procla- 
mation, and  was  obliged  to  meet  his  Parliament* 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I678,  the  eldei^ 
brother  of  Lord  Russell  died.      He  seems  to 
have  been  long  aflfected  with  hypochondriacal 
malady. 
' ,_  When  Parliament  met,  on  the  28tlt 

Jamiary,  the  King  in  his  speech  in* 
formed  them  of  the  Dutch  alliance  and  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,    and  told 
them  that  he  expected  a  plentiful  supply.    But 
the  popular  party,  with  some  reason,  suspected 
Ws  sincerity.      They  feared  that  Charles  and 
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Lewis  were  still  in  concert,  and  that  when  the 
supply  was  given  the  war  would  be  allowed  to 
languish,  and  the  money  used  to  subdue  the 
people  of  England.  They  even  apprehended 
that  when  the  army  should  be  in  sufficient 
number  to  keep  the  country  in  awe,  the  leaders 
of  opposition  would  be  arrested*  *  These  sus- 
picions were  strengthened  by  the  authority  of 
Algernon  Sydney,  who  being  lately  returned 
from  France,  was  readily  believed  when  he  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  it  was  all  a  juggle, 
and  the  two  courts  .  in  complete  t  confidence. 
On  the  question  of  a  supply,  therefore,  much 
jealousy  was  expressed,  and  complaints  were 
made  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  laid  before 
the  House.  Mr.  Sacheverell,  a  member  of  op- 
position, still  more  clearly  showed  the  opinions 
of  his  party  by  the  folloMring  parallel:  — 
«  12  Edw.  IV.  The  ministers  pursued  this 
practice.  A  war,  and  an  alliance  was  made 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  all  haste ;  and 
when  that  was  done,  the  ministers  found  it  a 
fine  game  to  receive  pensions  from  the  French, 
and  raise  money  at  home,  and  always  were  in 
hasten   and  they  must  have  money  from  the 


*  Dal.  App.  p.  136. 

f  Burnet,  vol.  i.  fol.  p.  539. ;  vol.  ii.  8vo.  p.  180. 
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Parliament  for  this  war,  to  save  Burgundy  from 
the  French :  but  all  Burgundy  was  lost  by  *  it. 
What  end  can  our  ministers  now  have  in  not 
showing  us  these  articles^  but  their  being  con- 
scious to  themselves  (who  made  the  French 
alliance)  that  they  are  faulty  ?" 

The  supply  was  agreed  to;  but  the  jealousy 
of-  opposition  produced  an  address  desiring  that 
His  Majesty  would  admit  of  no  peace  which 
should  leave  the  French  King  a  larger  territory 
than  he  possessed  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees. 
ThiSy  together  with  various  other  terms  laid 
down  in  the  address,  provoked  Charles  to  rebuke 
the  Commons,  and  with  some  reason,  for  affixing 
new  conditions  to  old  promises.  However,  he 
accepted  of  the  supply,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  with  which  it  was  clogged. 

The  country  running  headlong  into  the 
scheme  of  a  French  war,  the  next  aim  of  the 
.country  party  was,  that  the  war  should  be  a 
Sand^e  v/aXf  and  that  the  direction , of  it  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  of  the 
ministers  who  had  been  pensioned  by  France. 
It  was  only  by  such  means  that  the  nation  could 


♦  He  alluded,  probably,  to  the  ISth  Edw.  IV.  U73. 
when  that  king  invaded  France  in  defence  of  Burgundy, 
but  immediately  consented  to  a  peace.  Burgundy  was  not 
lost,  however,  till  some  years  afterwards. 
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be  secured  from  a  sham  war  which  woald  soon 

be  concluded,  and  leave  the  army  at  the  King's 
disposal. 

Pursuant  to  these  views  Sir  Gilbert 
'  Gerrard  moved,  on  the  14th  March,  to 
address  His  Majesty  to  declare  war  against  the 
French  King*  Lord  Russell  followed  in  these 
words :  ^^  The  gentleman  that  spoke  last  ha» 
made  a  good  motion*  I  hope  in  time  we  shall 
justify  ourselves  from  the  aqpersion  that  we  did 
not  give  the  mopey  sooner.  I  would  set  the 
saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and  I  move  that  we 
may  go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
consider  of  the  sad  and  deplorable  condition  we 
are  in,  and  the  apprehensions  we  are  under  of 
popery  and  a  standing  army ;  and  that  we  may 
consider  of  some  way  to  save  ourselves  from 
ruin.''  Th^  motion  for  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  was  carried;  but  a  proposal  to 
petition  for  the  removal:  of  those  who  had 
advised  the  answer  to  the  address  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  May,  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  a 
majority  of  five.  The  original  address  was  then 
carried. 

Sir  John  Reresby  informs  us  that  several 
speeches  were  made  in  the  House  on  this  day» 
fraught  with  jealousies  and  fears:  n6r  was  this 
wonderfU.  Lord  Danby  was  at  this  time 
endeavouring  to  obtain  money  from  France  for 
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his  royal  master ;  and  he  himself  informs  us  in 
his  letters,  that  every  thing  sent  to  the  French 
ministers  was.  known  in  £ngland  in  ten  days.* 

The  Commons,  in  their  address,  took  notice 
of  die  money  bill  which  had  passed,  and  prayed 
the  King  to  declare  war,  and  recall  his  ambas* 
isadors  from  Nimeguen  and  from  France :  **  That 
**  Your  Majesty  being  publicly  disengaged  from 
acting  as  a  mediator,'^  they  continue,  ^  or 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  were  then 
proposed,  Your  Majesty  may  enter  into  the 
<*  war  to  no  other  end,  than  that  the  said  French 
<<  King  may  be  reduced  into  such  a  condition, 
as  he  may  be  no  longer  terrible  .to  Your 
Majesty's  subjects;  and  that  Christendom 
may  be  restored  to  such  a  peace  as  may  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  French  King  to  dis- 
"  turb.**  t  No  one  will  deny  that  such  a 
proposal  was  just  and  reasonable.  In  fact,  it 
was  no  other  than  one  which  had  been  made 
to  the  King  by  Temple  several  months  before, 
and  on  the  rejection  of  which  he  had  refused 
the  embassy  to  Hdland.:^  Had  it  even  now 
been  adopted,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
popularity  of  government  would  have  risen  to  a 
hei^t   that    might  have    swept   away    every 


*  Danby's  Letters.  f  March  15. 

X  Temple's  Works,  toI.  i.  folio,  p.  457. 
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obstacle.  The  party  in  Holland^  which 
reproached  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  faith* 
lessness  of  Charles,  would  have  sunk  before  this 
proof  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  King  of  England 
would  have  appeared  in  his  proper  station, 
directing  the  energies,  and  disposing  of  the 
revenue,  of  a  powerful  nation,  against  her  in- 
veterate enemy.  But  such  glory  was  not  the 
sphere  of  Charles.  Amidst  all  the  changes  and 
inconsistencies  of  man,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
tliere  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  transition  from  dupli- 
city to  candour,  .and  from  base  intrigue  to 
honourable  conduct.  Charles  had  navigated  too 
long  in  creeks  and  shallows,  to  venture  with 
boldness  and  resolution  upon  the  open  sea. 
The  address  of  the  Commons  was  sent  to  the 
Lords  for  their  concurrence,  and  was  sufiered  to 
lie  On  their  table.  The  King  took  no  notice  of 
it,  and  gave  no  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  the  cause 
of  the  allies.  Mr.  Hume,  in  one  place,  endea- 
vours to  justify  his  conduct,  on  the  ground  that 
[lis  father  had  been  led  into  a  war,  and  then 
denied  the  supplies  necessary  to  carry  it  *  on» 
But  if  this  is  any  defence  for  Charles,  how 
much  more  reasonable  were  the  suspicions  of 
the  Commons,  who,  only  seven  years  before,  had 
voted  a  supply  to  support  the  triple  alliance,  at 

*  .Vd.viii.  p.24. 
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B  time  when  a  peace  was  made  secretly  with 
France. 

In  the  course  of  this'  month  Lord  Russell 
received  the  following  note  from  his  wife, 
indorsed  by  him,  "Masch  y*  — 1677-8,  while 
the  House  was  sitting.''  I  know  not  to  what  it 
refers. 

**  My  sister  being  here  tells  me  she  overheard 
"  you  tell  her  Lord  last  night,  that  you  would 
take  notice  of  the  business  (you  know  what 
1  mean)  in  the  House :  this  alarms  me,  and  I 
do  earnestly  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  truly  if  you 
**  have  or  mean  to  do  it.  If  you  do,  I  am  most 
''  assured  you  will .  repent  it.  I  beg  once  more 
*«  to  know  the  truth.  'Tis  more  pain  to  be  in 
doubt,  and  to  your  sister  too,  and  if  I  have 
any  interest,  I  use  it  to  beg  your  silence  in 
**  this  case,  at  least  to-day.  R.  Russell." 

An  adjournment  of  the  Commons  now  took 
place  :  the  negociations  with  Holland  and 
France  were  renewed ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
.was  obliged  reluctantly  to  consent  that  Valen- 
ciennes, Toumay,  and  Cond4  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  France ;  terms  which  he  thought 
destructive  to  the  safety  of  Europe.  In  pro- 
posing these  terms  to  France,  Charles ,  asked  for 
six  millions  of  livres  for  himself  for  thi:ee  yeai-s, 
as  the  price  of  his  good  offices.     Lewis,  finding 
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that  the  confederates  had  consented  to  such  low 
terms,  which  showed  they  had  no  reliance  on 
the  professions  of  the  English  courts  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  his  advantage.  He  ordered 
his  ambassador  at  Nimeguen  to  publish  a  declar- 
ation, insisting  on  still  more  favourable  con* 
ditions  of  peace,  and  insinuating  an  understand* 
ing  with  the  King  of  Engkmd.  Charles  was 
really  provoked^  at  finding  himself  thus  out^ 
witted,  at  the  expense  both  of  his  money  and 
his  character :  but  confidence  is  not  the  creature 
of  a  day.  When  he  attempted  to  make  a  treaty 
with  Holland,  her  ambassador,  after  a  preli- 
minary negociation,  owned  he  had  no  powers  to 
conclude.  Parliament,  when  they  met»  acted 
with  the  same  distrust  The  treaties  having 
been  laid  before  them,  they  were  voted  to  be 
hot  pursuant  to  the  addresses  of  the  House,  nor 
consistent  with  the  good  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom.  A  peevish  vote,  as  Sir  William 
Temple  calls  it,  on  the  subject  of  religion  was 
carried ;  and  after  some  close  divisions,  addresses 
were  voted  to  remove  evil  counsellors,  generally, 
y[^j  and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  by  name* 
1678.  Xhis  was,  in  other  words,  an  address 
fbr  a  change  of  ministry.  The  King  repfiedf 
that  the  address  was  so  extravagant  he  would 
give  it  no  answer ;  on  which  the  Commons  voted, 
by  one  voice,  in  a  ftdl  House,  that  the  King's 
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message^  lately  sent  to  them,  for  a  supply  to  pay 
off  the  fleet,  should  not  be  observed.  *  Par- 
linment  was  upon  this  prorogued  for  ten  days* 
This  quarrel  with  the  Commons  seems  to  have 
made  Charles  determine  to  close  the  breach  with 
France,  which  he  had  taken  care  not  to  make 
irreparable. 

He  now  concluded  a  formal  treaty* 
He  accepted  six  millions  of  livres  fw 
himself}  but  he  refused  to  put  his  name  to  the 
conditions,  that  he  should  disband  his  army  and 
prorogue  his  Parliament  The  royal  conscience 
w«9  completely  relieved,  however,  when  it  was 
expressed*  that  be  should  receive  the  money 
vppn  disbanding  the  anny  and  proroguing  the 
F^liameot  To  9uch  a  quibble  was  all  his 
virtue  reduced!  t  He  was,  however,  allowed  to 
retain  5000  trQop9  for  Oatend,  and  after  long 
diicusaion,  3000  more  for  Scotland*  The  Par* 
liament  was  to  be  prorogued  for  four  months.^ 


«  Reretby.  t  I>al.p.l65. 

X  He  endeayoured  to  eteploy  Sir  W.  Temple  in  this  nago- 
ciirtiiNi;  but  that  upright  man  was  so  oflPended,  that,  after 
evadiag  the  employment  by  feigning  rickneu,  he  retired  to 
hi$  houie  at  Sheen,  and  wrote  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  to 
eSsr  hit  resignation  of  his  embassy  at  Kiraeguen,  and  an 
abaBdonneBt  of  the  premise  he  hadreceiyed  to  be  Secretary 
of  gtalo.  BariUoB.  DaL  App.  p.  170.  Temple's  Works. 
Teaiple  teUs  us,  that  he  heard  on  good  authority,  thai  the 
King  eoipressed  such  bdignation  at  one  article  of  the  primte 
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When  the  Parliament  met,  the  King 
'^^^'-  told  them  that  events  had  driven  things 
violently  on  towards  a  peace,  but  he  was 
resolved  to  save  Flanders,  either  by  a  war  or  by 
a  peace ;  and  therefore  desired  to  keep  up  his 
army  and  navy.  The  Commons  prayed  him  to 
declare  immediate  war,  and  upon  his  refusal, 
voted  that  the  army  should  be  disbanded ;  but 
the  King,  finding  that  he  had  money  to  pay  the 
troops,  retained  them  for  some  time  longer. 
The  rest  of  the  summer  passed  in  new  prepara- 
tions for  hostilities,  and  new  jealousies  on  the 
part  of  the  Commons.  Sir  John  Reresby  tells 
us  that  the  rumour  of  war  was  revived  in  June, 
but  that  he  often  saw  the  King,  the  Duke,  and 
Baril|on  together  at  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's, 
laughing  at  those  who  believed  it.  * 

It  is  melancholy  to  record  the  general  results 
of  this  session.  A  needless  burden  of  600,0001. ; 
a  standing  army  not  only  useless  but  dangerous ; 

treaty,  proposed  by  Barillon,  that  he  said  he  never  would 
forget  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  Swift,  who  edited  Temple's 
MemoirS)  tells  us,  the  article  proposed  was,  that  Charles 
should  never  keep  above  eight  thousaiid  men  of  standing 
army  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  that  Charles  said  in  a  rage, 
*'  God's  fish !  does  my  brother  of  France  think  to  serve  me 
thus  ?  Are  all  his  promises  to  make  me  absolute  master  o£ 
my  realms  come  to  this  ?  or.  does  he  think  that  a  tiling  to  be 
done,  with  eight  thousand  men?" 
♦  Reresby,  p.  207. 
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pensions  received  by  the  King  from  France, 
and  a  peace  concluded  abroad,  leaving  Flanders 
exposed  to  a  hazard,  from  which,  after  so  many 
successful  wars,  it  has  not,  yet  been  relieved. 
Such  are  the  bad  effects  to  the  nation  of  being 
governed  by  a  King  in  whom  his  parliament  can 
place  no  confidence. 

The  various  events  of  the  negociation  at 
Nimeguen ;  the  artificial  difficulties  raised  by 
the  French ;  the  embassy  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  the  mission  of  Du  Cros  are  more  fit  subjects 
for  general  history  than  biography.  Perhaps  I 
have  already  detailed  too  minutely  the  progress 
af  public  affairs.  But  the  conduct  of  the  party 
to  which  Lord  Russell  belonged  could  not  be 
explained,  without  presenting  a  view  of  the 
times ;  and  it  will  be  presently  seen,  that  his 
own  character  has  been  attacked  upon  the  ground 
^f  his  behaviour  during  a  part  of  this  session. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

DISC0VBRIB8  OF   DALRYMPIrB. ROUVIONy's  1NTBRV1BW& 

*  WITH    LORD   RU8SBLL. 

I  HAV£  hitherto  postponed  an  account  of  the 
interviews  between  Lord  Russell  and  the  French 
minister,  because,  from  the  manner  in  which 
this  subject  has  been  treated,  the  narrative  will 
necessarily  be  mixed  with  controversy. 

Many  yfears  have  elapsed  since  Sir  John  Dal- 
rjrmple  communicated  to  the  world  the  disco- 
veries he  had  made  in  the  depot  des  (0aire$ 
etrangeres  at  Versailles.  The  intrigues  between 
the  courts  of  France  and  England,  which  had 
already  been  partly  detected  by  means  of 
Danby's  letters,  which  were  openly  detailed  in 
a  work  published  at  Paris  in  168S  *,  and  which. 


*  See  a  translation  of  this  work,  which  is  a  history  of 
the  second  Dutch  war,  in  the  State  Tracts  published  after 
the  Revolution.  It  is  there  entitled  "  The  History  of  the 
War  of  Holland,  written  originally  in  Italian  by  the  Count 
de  Mayole,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1682,  with  the  FVencli 
King's  Privilege,  but  soon  after  supprest,  almost  all  Copies 
destroyed,  and  the  Author  sent  to  die  Bastile  at  the  Com- 
plaint of  my  Lord  Preston,  the  tinglish  Ambassador  then 
residing  at  Paris.    Never  before  published  in  English." 
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smce  that  tirae»  have  been  recorded  by  all  bis-* 
toriansy  could  create  little  surprise.  But  the 
very  shadow  of  a  connection  between  Lord 
Russell  and  France  excited^  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, astonishment,  sorrow,  and  *  indignation. 
To  heighten  the  eflfect  of.  the  discovery.  Sir 
John  declared  that  he  <*  felt  very  near  the  same 
shock  as  if  he  had  seen  a  son  turn  his  back  in 
the  day  of  battle/'  He  pronounced  these  in- 
trigues to  be  of  a  tendency  nearly  as  dangerous 
as  those  of*  the  princes.  And  he  drew  from 
them  this  sweeping  inference,  that  <<  no  party 
in  this  country  has  a  right  to  assume  over  an- 
other  from  the  merit  of  their  ancestors }  it  being 
too  plain,  from  the  following  papers,  that 
Whigs  and  Tories,  in  their  tums^  have  been  the 
enemiies  of  their  country/' 

However  gratifying  such  reflections  must 
always  be  to  selfish  politicians,  and  to  those  who 
^  doubt  all  public  virtue,  I  hope  to  prove  that 
this  instance,  at  least,  will  afibrd  no  foundation 
for  their  malignity.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  not 
throw  any  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  his- 
torian or  the  honesty  of  the  ambassador.  I  am 
willing  to  allow,  for  the  present,  that  the  stream 
of  history  has  flowed  with  undimini^ed  purity 


*  See  HuBie*0  note  upon  this  subject,  voK  viii. 
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through  these  suspected  channels.  I  shall  not 
deny,  therefore,  that  an  intercourse  took  place 
between  Lord  Russell  and  Rouvigny ;  although 
it  is  very  probable  that  Barillon,  in  repeating 
from  Rouvigny  the  substance  of  these  inter- 
views, represented  them  as  much  more  favour- 
able to  his  master  than  they  really  were.  But 
I  trust  that  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  will 
show  that  nothing  took  place  derogatory  to  the 
public  virtue  or  private^  honour  of  Lord  Russell. 
The  first  thing  to  consider,  is  the  time  at  which 
the  intercourse  took  place ;  for  any  political  in- 
tercourse whatever  with  an  agent  of  France 
would,  in:  ordinary  times,  be,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  improper.  But  this  was  a  period  of 
extreme  danger  to  the  English  constitution. 
The  King,  who  was  known  to  entertain  senti- 
ments hostile  to  the  liberty  of  his  people,  was 
about  to  raise  an  army,  under  the  pretence  of 
a  French  war,  but  in  reality,  as  it  was  supposed, 
to  subjugate  his  own  country.  That  these  fears 
were  not  idle  fancies,  appears  from  the  best 
authorities.  Sir  John  Reresby,  a  professed 
courtier,  says,  a  jealousy  was  entertained  "  that 
the  King  indeed  intended  to  raise  an  army,  but 
never  designed  to  join  with  the  war ;  and  to  say 
the  truth,  some  of  the  King's  own  party  were 
not  very  sure  of  the  contrary.'*  Lo^'d  Danby, 
the  prime  minister,    writes  to  the  Prince    of 

3t 
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Orangey  on  Feb.  9.  in  these  words:  <<  The 
JPftrliament  has  now  voted  d6>000  foot  and  4000 
horse  and  dragoons ;  and  I  am  confident  will 
not  stop  there,  in  case  His .  Majesty  will  go 
freely  into  the  war,  which  yet  they  all  doubt» 
and  NOT  WITHOUT  CAUSE.*'  Two  months  after- 
wards Barillon  writes,  "  The  Duke  of  York 
believes  himself  lost  a»  to  his^  religion,  if  the 
present  opportunity  does  not  serve  to  bring 
England  into  subjection :  'tis  a  very  bold  enter- 
prise, and  the  success  very  doiibtfuL  I  believe 
tbey  have  persuaded  this  Prince  that  a  war  is 
more  proper  to  accomplish  his  design  than 
pfeace/*  •  The  views  of  Lord.  Danby,  he  says, 
tended  solely  to  ptociu'e  money  and  increase  his 
master's  authority.  And  though  the  King  still 
wavered,  and  his  humour  was  very  repugnant 
to  the  design  of  changing  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, he  was  nevertheless  drawn  along  by  the 
Duke  and  Treasurer^  t 

These  quotations  prove  that  those  who  were 
most  in  the  confidence  of  Charles  were  igno- 
rant  of  his  real  intentions,  and  that  the  Duke 
of  York  looked  upon  the  war  as  an  opportunity 


*  Dal.  App.  p.  143. 

f  Dal.  App.  ibid.  I  only  quote  this  dispatch,  to  show 
the  general  views  of  the  court.  The  date  is  of  the  18th  of 
April.  .. 

vol..  I.  I 
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for  establishing  his  favourite  religion  and  arbi- 
*wuy  government.  The  opposition,  on  the 
other  hand^  warned*  as  we  have  3eeit,  by 
Algernon  Sydney,  and  in  possession  of  early 
information  with  respect  to  what  was  passing  at 
Paris,  entertained  a  suspicion  that  Lewis  .was 
acting  in  concert  with  Charles,  for  the  destmo^ 
tion  of  that  liberty  which  was  dearer  to  them 
than  their  lives.  Above  all,  they  dreaded  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  which,  in  the  course  of 
seventeen  years,  had  been  corrupted  by  bribery, 
would  'go  into  the  schemes  of  the  court,  and 
blindly  hasten  the  subversion  of  the  constitution. 
Xn  this  dilemma  they  saw  no  chance  of  safelgr 
but  in  a  dissolution. 

Lewis,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  distrustful 
of  Charles,  resolved  to  obstruct  his  movements, 
by  a  connection  with  the  popular  party  in  Eng.. 
land.  .  P'Avaux,  the  French  minister  at  the 
Hague,  represented  to  the  opposition  leaders, 
by  means  of  Algernon  Sydney,  that  the  union 
of  the  King  of  England  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  would  prove  destructive  to  the  liberty 
of  both  countries :  and  M.  de  JRouvigny  was 
sent  over  with  money,  which,  according  to  the 
information  of  Montague,  the  ambassador  at 
Paris,  "  by  means  of  William  Russell,  and  other 
discontented  people,  he  was  to  distribute  i^ 
Parliament." 
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IXd  we  know  no  more  than  this,  it  might  be 
suspected  that  Lord  RusseU  had  lent  himself 
to  the  woret  species  of  corruption.  Happily, 
Jiowever,  the  dispatches  of  Barillon  dispel  ^ 
^loubts  upon  this  subject  M.  de  Rou\igny^ 
being  first  cousin  to  Lady  Russell,  a  circumstance 
we  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind,  easily  obtained 
March  ^^  interview  with  Lord  Russell.     He 

1758.  appears  to  have  seen  Lord  Hollis  at 
the  same  time.  The  substance  of  their  conver- 
sation is  thus  reported  by  Baritlon.  ^*  M.  de 
Rouvigny  a  vu  Milord  Roussel  et  Mil<»*d  Hollisp 
qui  ont  6t6  tous  deux  fort  satisfaits  de  I'assurance 
qu'il  leur  a  donn^e,  que  le  roi  est  bten  'Convaincu 
qu^il  n'est  point  de  son  inter^t  de  rendre  le  Roi 
d'Angleterre  maltre  absolu  dan&Bon  royaume,  et 
que  sa  Majest6  vouloit  travailler  k  la  dissolution 
de  ce  parlement  d^s  que  le  teens  y  paroitroit 
favorable:  Milord  Roussel  lui  a  dit,  qu'il  en* 
gageroit  Milord  Shafbery  dans  cette  affaire,  et 
que  ce  seroit  le  seul  homme  a  qui  il  en  parleroit 
clairement ;  et  qu'ils  travailleroient  sous  main,  k 
emp^her  qu'on  augmentAt  la  somme  qui  a  6tA 
ofierte  pour  faire  la  guerre,  et  qu'ils  feroient 
ajouter  k  Vo&e  d'un  million  de  livres  steriings, 
des  conditions  si  d6sagr6ables  pour  le  Roi  d' An- 
^letenre,  qu'ils  esp6roient  qu*il  aimeroit  mieux  se 
j^unisr  avec  la  Fr,ance,  que  d'y  consentir.  II  t^- 
moigna  k  M«  de  Rouvigny,  qu'il  soup^onnoit  que 

I  2  ^ 
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sa  Majesty  txouvoit  bon  que  le  Roi  d' Angleterre 
lui  declardt  la  guerre  pour  avoir  de  Targent,  avec 
promesse  que  d6s  qu'il  en  seroit  le  maitre,  ill 
conclurroit  la  paix.  M.  de  Rouvigny  lui  dit^ 
que  pour  lui  faire  voir  le  contraire  bien  claire- 
ment,  j'^tois  pr6t  a  r^pandre  une  somme  con- 
siderable dans  le  parlement,  pour  I'obliger  k  re- 
fuser absolument  de  I'argent  pour  la  guerre,  et 
le  sollicita  de  lui  nommer  des  gens  qu'on  pi!kt 
gagner.  Milord  Roussel  r^pondit,  qu'il  seroitbien 
fich6  d'avoir  commerce  avec  des  gens  capables 
d'etre  gagnes  par  de  I'argent ;  mais  il  lui  parut 
forte  ais6  d'etre  assur6  par  cette  proposition,  qu'il 
n*y  a  entre  votre  Majeste  et  le  Roi  d* Angleterre 
nulle  intelligence,  qui  puisse  pr^judicier  k  leur 
gouvemement:  il  dit  a  M.de  Rouvigny,  que 
lui  et  tons  ses  amis  ne  souhaitoient  autre  chose 
que  la  cassation  du  parlement ;  qu'ils  savoient 
qu'elle  ne  pouvoit  venir  que  du  c6t^  de  la 
France  ;  que  puisqu'il  les  assuroit  que  c'^toit  le 
dessein  de  sa  Majeste  d'y  travailler,  ils  se  voy- 
oient  obliges  de  se  bien  fier  en  lui,  et  faire  tout 
leur  possible  pour  obliger  le  Roi  d'Aiigleterre  k 
rechercher  encore  une  fois  son  amitid,  et  laettre 
jitar  ce  moyen  sa  Majesty  en  6tat  de  contribuer  a 

leur  satisfaction."  * 

» 

*  BarilloD,  March  14* 

*^  M.  de  Rouvigny  has  seen  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Hol)i8> 
who  more  fully  satisfied  with  the  assurance  he  gave  theifty 

IS 
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» 

March  24.      After  the  subsidy  had  been  granted, 

1678.     M.  de  Rouvigny  saw  Lord  Russell  and 

Lord  Hollis  again.     They  told  him  that  they 


that  the  King  (i.  e.  of  France)  is  convinced  it  is  not  his  in- 
terest to  make  the  King  of  England  absolute  master  in  his 
lungdom ;  and  that  His  Majesty  (i.  e.  of  France)  would  con* 
tribute  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  this 
Parliament  as  soon  as  the  time  should  appear  favourable.  Lord 
Russell  told  him  he  would  engage  Lord  Shaflesbury  in  this 
aSaoTy  and  that  he  should  be  the  only  man  to  whom  he  would 
speak  of  it  explicitly ;  and  that  they  would  work  under-hand 
to  hinder  an  augmentation  of  the  sum  which  has  been  offered 
for  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  would  cause  to  be  added  to  the 
ofer  of  the  million  sterling,  such  disagreeable  conditions  to 
the  King  of  England  as  they  hoped  would  rather  make  him 
wish  to  reunite  himself  with  France  than  to  consent  to  theme 
He  gave  M.  de  Rouvigny  to  understand,  that  he  suspected 
Your  Majesty  approved  of  the  Kiug  of  England's  declaring 
war  against  you,  only  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing money,  and  under  a  promise  that,  as  soon  as  h  had  got 
the  money,  he  would  conclude  a  peace ;  M.  de  Rouvigny 
tdd  him,  that  to  show  him  clearly  the  contrary,  I  was  ready 
to  distribute  a  considerable  sum  in  the  parliament  to  prevail 
with  it  to  refuse  any  money  for  the  war,  and  solicited  him 
to  name  the  persons  who  might  be  gained.  Lord  Russell 
replied,  that  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  any  commerce 
whh  persons  capable  of  being  gained  by  money;  but  he  ap- 
peared pleased  to  see  by  this  proposal  that  there  is  no  private 
understanding  between  Your  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land to  hurt  their  constitution:  he  told  M. de  Rouvigny, 
that  he  and  aU  his  friends  wanted  nothing  further  than  the 
dissolution  of  parliament ;  that  they  knew  it  could  only  come 
from  the  help  of  Firance ;  that  sbce  he  assured  them  it  was 
the  desigii  <^  Your  Majesty  to  assist  ip  it,  they  would  trust 

I  S 
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never  pretended  to  oppose  the  supply  opehfy^ 
but  they  had  hc^d  that  the  clauses  they  had- 
affixed,  being,  contrary  to  the  privileges  and. 
authority  of  the  crown,,  would  not  have  been  con^ 
sented  to,  either  by  the  King  or  his  •  ministers ;. 
that  the  passing  of  the  act  without  any  difficulty 
had  redoubled  their  fears  of  the  designs  of  the- 
eourt ;.  that  they  were  still  persuaded  the  Kings* 
of  France  and  England  acted  in>  concert,  ^oid. 
were  afraid  that  the  war  would  serve  only  ta 
bring  them  into  subjection,  {n  short,  the  popu- 
lar party  were  at  diis  time  in  the  greatest  alarm.. 
They  had  found,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chap-^ 
ter,  that  the  nation,  eager  for  a  war  with  France^ 
was  too  much  blinded  by  national  animosity  to- 
allow  of  any  hope  that  the  projiects  of  the  Court 
might  be  successfully  opposed.  The  object  they 
then  pursued  was,  in  the  words  o£  fiarillon,  <<  ta. 


him,  and  would  do  all  in  then  power  to- oblige  the  King  of 
England  to  ask  yonr  friendship  oneeinore,  and  by  thib  ttieaaa^ 
put  Your  Majesty  in  a  state  to  conlribate  to  their  salisftetion/' 

Dtdrymfle^s  trandatkm^ 

*  By  these  clauses  the  money  was  strictly  Appropriated  to 
the  war  to  be  carried  on  with  France,  and  all  French  com' 
modities  were  prohibited  for  three  years.  Echard,  voLni. 
p.  44*^.  If  Barillon  repeats  correctly  the  expressidns  of 
Lord  Russell,  diey  show  what  a  great  improvement  was^ 
made  about  this  thne  in  the  constitutional  raethold  of  granting 
money.  Indeed  without  appropriation  acts  the  present  form 
•f  government  could,  not  subsist...  ^' 
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fiiFce  the  court  to  declare  war,  and  theceby 
sheHar  themselves  from  the  danger,  lest  the  army 
which  is  now  raising  should  be  employed  to 
change  the  form  of  government  in  England.''^' 
With  this  view,  and  with  that  of  clearing  up  the 
suspicion  which  they  still  entertained,  that  the 
two  kings  acted  in  concert.  Lord  Russell  and 
Lord  Holl^  represented  to  Rourigny,  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  at  the  same  time  endea- 
voured to  persuade  BariUon,  that  their  master 
might  acquire  medtwith  the  whole  nation,  if  he 
Would  demand  perempt<»ily  of  Charles  whethier 
thete  was  to  be  peace  or  war ;  that  this  step 
weuld  not  obl^e  the  King  of  England  to  declare 
war,  if  he* were  not  resolved  upon  it  already; 
Knd  their  party  woedd,  by  this  means,  know  that 
Lewb  not  only  had  no  connection  with  the  King 
of  Eflgtand  to  ogress  them,  but  that  he  ^ofild 
ncA  Aifler  him,  under  pretence  of  an  imaginary 
war,  to  bring  them  into  subjection.*  « I  did  not 
controvert  tibis  reasoning,''  says  Barillon,  <<  and 
have  been,  in  some  degree,  obliged  to  enter  into 
the  sentiments  of  thd  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 


^  Did.  App.  p.  138.  Thii  ^spetidi  aMarillon's  in  headed 
hf  Dalrymple^  <<  Dangerous  ProfecU  ^f  the  Heads  of  th^ 
tke  popular  Party  acting  in  concert  with  France."  The 
danger,  if  any,  was  to  the  cause  of  arbitrary  monarchy,  which 
wouM  have  beeo  injured  by  a  wwr  between  Charles  and  Lewis. 

I  4 
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to  pretend  to  him  that  I  did  not  think  it  iin« 
possible  Your  Majesty  might  order  me  to  speak 
as  he  wished/'  He  afterwards  says,  that  Buck* 
ingham  was  the  only  person  of  the  opposition 
who  would  enter  into  a  formal  engagement. 
:  Allowing  the  whole  of  this  statement  to  be 
correct,  few  persons,  I  imagine,  will  feel  a  shock 
-fiearly  equal  to  that  they  would  fed  if  they  saw 
a  son  turn  his  back  in  the  day  of  battle.  Such 
a  feeling  could  not  arise  even  from  an  extreme 
sensibiUty  of  nerves,  if  not  accompanied  with  an 
equal  obtuseness  of  understandings  In  the  case 
of  Sir  John  Dakymple,  the  expression  must,  I 
fear,  be  attributed  to  that  affectation  of  generous 
and  patriotic  sentiment,  of  which  his  writings 
afford  so  many  examples.  The  concert  between 
the  popular  party  and  France  was  a  concert  only 
in  name.  The  opposition  continued,  as  before^ 
pursuing  their  own  purpose,  which,  so  far  from 
being  French,  was  the  preservation  of  the  Eng- 
lish  religion  and  laws.  They  promised,  it  is 
true,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  war  with  France^ 
but  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  do  so.  They 
had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  war  was  in- 
fended  as  a  death-blow  to  liberty.  The  only 
offer  which  Rouvigny  made  to  assist  them  in 
their  endeavours  with  money,  was  indignantly 
refused.  I  need  not  point  out  td  my  readers^ 
that  this  refusal  shows  Lord  Russell  to  have  been 
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quite  free  from  the  general  corruption  of  the  age. 
But  it  is. material  to  observe^  that  it  proves  him 
to  have  been  unsuspicious  of  the  rest  of  his  party. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  the  aim  and  end  of 
Lord  Russell  was  to  preserve  the  constitution, 
and  that  he  was  not  swayed  by  interest  in  pur- 
suing that  end.  How  then  can  he  be  called  an 
enemy  to  his  country  ? 

I  But  if  Lord  Russell  did  not  alter  his  line  of 
conduct  to  please  the  King  of  France,  it  may  be 
asked  what  were  the  objects  of  the  interview. 
I  answer,  the  first  object  was  to  procure  from  bis 
near  relation  an  insight  into  the  connection  be- 
tween Charles  and  Lewis.  This  connection  was 
a  cause  of  continual  apprehension  in  the  party, 
for  they  well  knew  that  it  might  in  the  end'  be 
fatal  tothem,  their  constitution,  and  their  country. 
The  second  object,  however,  was  not  so  laudable; 
it  was  to  procure  from  Lewis  a  promise  to  assist 
in  obtaining  a  dissolution,  in  case  the  peace; 
should  be  maintained.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
criminal  in  such  an  endeavour.  The  imminent 
danger  which  threatened  us  from  the  conduct  of 
France,  abetting  the  designs  of  Charles,  cannot, 
4t  this  day,  be  properly  estimated.  At  the  very 
time  when  the  Parliament  was  giving  money  for 
a  war.  Lord  Danby  was  writing,  by  his  master's 
order,  to  beg  for  money  as  ^the  price  of  peace. 
We  shall  presently  see,  that,  five  days  after  the 
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House  of  Commons  had  passed  the  act  for  a 
supply,  Lord  Danby  wrote  to  Paris,  that  Charles 
expected  six  millions  yearly  from  France.  Had 
Lewis  beta  sincere  in  the  project  of  making 
Charles  absolute,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
might  have  been  easily  accomplished.  Was  not 
this  sufficient  to  justify  the  popular  party  in  at« 
tempting  to  turn  the  battery  the  other  way? 
The  question  was  not,  whether  to  admit  foreign 
interference,  but  whether  to  direct  foreign  inter**' 
ference  already  admitted  to  a  good  object.  The 
conduct  of  Lord  Russell,  therefore,  was  not 
criminal ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  acquit  him 
of  the  charge  of  imprudence.  The  object  of 
Lewis  must  have  been,  by  giving  hopes  to  each 
party  in  turn,  to  obtain  the  command  of  both. 
Charles,  on  the  other  han4  was  ready  to  debase 
himself  to  the  lowest  point  to  maintain  his  allt« 
afice  with  f*rance ;  any  suspicion,  therefore,  of  a 
connection  between  Lewi^  and  the  popular  partf 
would  have  rendered  him  more  and  m<Mre  de- 
pendent,  till  the  Mberties  of  England  might  at 
last  have  been  set  up  to  auction  at  Versailles* 

What  I  have  said  relates  only  to  the  first  inter- 
view :  as  for  the  second,  upon  which  so  much  stress 
has  been  laid  by  Dahymple,  it  was  only  an  awk- 
ward attempt  to  persuade  Lewis  to  de^dare  War 
conformably  to  the  wish  of  the  English  people^ 

19 
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and  in  direct  oppositioit  to  his  own  interest  and 
inclination. 

An  undue  weight  has  been  attached  to  the  in- 
terviews  between  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
and  M.  de  Rouvigny.  Even  Mr.  Laing,  whose 
research  generally  leads  him  to  the  truth,  sup* 
poses  that  the  dangerous  schemes  of  the  court 
were  defeated  by  the  connection  between  the 
popular  party  and  France.  Tliey  were  defeated, 
or  at  least  retarded,  it  is  true,  by  the  conduct  of 
opposition ;  but  that  conduct  was  the  result  of 
their  own  suspicions  and  the  advice  of  Sydney. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  over  the 
dispatches  of  Barillon,  will  see  that  the  party 
not  only  would  enter  into  no  engagements,  but 
that  they  did  not  move  a  hair's  breadth  out  of 
tbeir  path,  in  consequence  of  the  mission  or 
Rouvigny. 

Mr.  Hume  concludes  his  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  saying,  that  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Russell  was  merely  factious.  With  deference 
to  him,  it  was  either  criminal  or  innocent,  wi.se 
or  imprudent,  but  by  no  means  factious.  The 
party  with  which  he  acted  was  not  a  faction,  but 
a  body  attempting  to  save  the  constitution  in  its 
utmost  need.  But  the  Tory  prejudices  of  Mr. 
Hume,  combined  with  his  ,  philosophical  tran* 
quillity,  have  induced  him  to  blame  every  ap* 
pearancc  of  zeal  for  liberty,  and  to  condemn  as 
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factious  every  attempt  to  retard^  what  he  has 
called,  the  Euthanasia  of  our  Constitution. 

The  charge  of  receiving  money  from  Francet 
in  which  Lord  Russell  is  no  way  implicated, 
relates  to  a  different  year,  and  shall  be  discussed 
in  its  proper  place. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

POPISH  PLOT.— Coleman's  letters. — motions  against 

THE  DUKE  OF  YORK.  —  IMPEACHMENT  OF  LORD  DANBY. 
—  PROROGATION  AND  DISSOLUTION  OF  PARLIAMENT. — 
LETTER  OF  LORD  RUSSELL. 

1  HE  Opposition  at  this  time  seem  to  have'alniost 

despaired  of  the  cause  of  liberty.   Many  of  them 

had  thoughts  of  withdrawing  altogether  from 

public  affidrs.     For,  in  spite  of  all  their  efiforts^ 

the   King  had  been  able  both  to  maintain  his 

friendship  with  France,  and  to  delay  disbanding 

the  army  which  had  been  raised  to  oppose  her. 

But  at  this  time  an  event  occurred  which  baffled 

all  the  powers  of  foresight,  and  seems  for  a  time 

to  have  suspended  the  faculty  of  judgment.     I 

Sept.     allude  to  the  discovery  of  the  Popish 

1678.     pjQt .  which,  although  its  credit  rested 

almost  entirely  upon  the  attestations  of  infamous 

and  despicable  men,  to  vague,  improbable,  and 

ridiculous  stories,  yet  having  some  foundation 

in  truth,  and  falling  in  with  the  prevailing  fears 

of  the  nation,  cost  the  lives  of  many  considerable 

men,  and  had  nearly  disturbed  the  regular  suc« 

cession  of  the  throne. 
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A  detailed  history  of  this  plot  does  not  enter 
into  my  plan.     But  although'  the  charge  is  now 
withdrawn,  it  is  right  to  mention  such  circum- 
stanoes  as  serve  to  exculpate  the  country  party 
from  the  guilt   of  inventing  this  story,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  away  the  lives  of  the  innocent. 
This  accusation  is  easily  disproved  :  nay,  so  far 
is  it  from  the  truth,  that  the  plot  was  brought  to 
light  Ky  tx)rd  Shaftesbury  and  his  friends,  that  it 
might  have  been  suppressed  but  for  the  following 
•circumstance.     The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  a  great  enemy  of  Lord  Danby,  had  been  long 
banished  from  Court,  but  had  lately  been  pri<- 
vately  admitted  to  kiss  the  King's  hand  at  Chif- 
finch's*     Upon  being  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance by  the  Duke  of  York,  Danby  ex|)ressed 
great  indignation  at  the  King^s  want  of  firmness 
to  stand  by  his  friends.  From  this  time  he  expected 
to  be  supplanted  by  Buckingham  in  the  royal 
favour,  and  he  became  proportiomdbffy  anxious^  to 
obtain  the  good  opinion  of  the  cquntry.     The 
enquiry  into  the  plot,  he  seems  to  have  thought, 
would  serve  both  to  show  his  zeal  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  to  divert  the  attisntion  of  Par* 
liament  from  his  own  impeachment     With  this 
view,  he  advised  the  King  to  go  to  Newmarket, 
and  leave  to  his  council  the  unravelling  of  this 
mysterious  business.     And  as  soon  as  Parliament 
assembled,  he,  contrary  to  the  wish  and  express 
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commaDd  of  the  King,  laid  the  whole  affair 
before  them.  Upon  the  first  discovery,  the 
High  Church  party  were  eagerly  bent  on  pursuing 
the  plot ;  but  when  they  saw  Lord  Shaftesbury 
and  his  friends  take  it  up  with  still  more  vehe- 
mence and  activity,  they  became  cool  in  the 
prosQcotioii.  Another  circumstance  may  be 
mentioned,  which  tends  to  exculpate  Shaftes* 
bury  from  any  share  in  inventing  the  story.  It 
3^as  a  part  of  the  pretended  plot,  though  not  ge- 
nerally noticed,  that  Popish  priests  dxould  as- 
sume the  disguise  of  dissenting  ministers,  in 
order  to  preach  fiberty  of  [conscience.  *  This 
could  never  answer  the  purpose  of  LordShaftes- 
bury,  who  was  at  this  time  chiefly  supported  by 
Non-conformists.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the 
first  time  Oates  was  examined  respecting  the 
Duke  of  York,  he  affirmed  him  to  be  totally 
ignorant  of  the  plot,  and  gave  many  reasons  in 
support  of  that  ofnnioii.  Besides,  the  whole 
story  is  so  wild  and  so  absurd,  that  it  is  impotsu 
sible  for  any  one  to  befi^ve  that  it  waa  the  in- 
ventioD  of  so  able  a  man  as  Shaftesbury. 

Parliament  meton  the  2l8t  Oct    In 
the  Kiijig's  speech  the  plot  was  taken 
notice  of  in  the  following  terms :  -~**  I  now  in- 
tend to  acquaint  you  (as  I  always  ^11  do  with 

^  * 

>^  ■.      .       ■  ■    ■       ■  I         III     I  m   •  .  ■  ■  ■    ■  *. 

m 

*  See  Oates's  Narradve. 
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any  thing  that  concerns  me)  that  I  have  been  in«* 
formed  of  a  design  against  my  person  by  the- 
Jesuits,  of  which  I  shall  forbear  any  opinion, 
lest  I  may  seem  to  say  too  much  or  too  little  y 
but  I  will  leave  the  matter  to  the  law,  and  in  the 
mean  time  will  take  as  much  care  ss  I  can  to 
prevent  aU  manner  of  practices  by  that  sort  of 
men,  and  of  others,  too,  who  have  been  tam- 
pering in  a  high  degree  with  foreigners,  and- 
contriving  how  to  introduce  Popery  amongst  us/* 

Lord  Chancellor  Finch,  following  the  King, 
said,  ><  His  Majesty  has  told  yoir,  that  he  hath 
lately  received  information  of  designs  against  his 
own  life  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  though  he  dotL  in 
no  sort  prejudice  the  persons  accused,  yet  the 
strict  enquiry  into  this  matter  hath  been  the 
means  to  discover  so  many  other  unwarantaUe 
practices  of  theirs,  that  His  Majesty  hath  reason 
to  look  to  them." 

The  letters  of  Coleman,  and  the  murder  of. 
Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  seem  to  have  fully 
confirmed  the  general  belief  of  the  Popish  Plot. 
Every  party  shared  in  this  delusion,  and  Oates 
was  generally  styled  the  Saviour  of  the  Nation. 
The  country  party,  in  general,  were  probably 
deceived  with  the  rest.  They  were,  indeed, 
more  open  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  feigned  plot 
than  others,  as  they  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  a  design  was  carrying  on  ^igainst  the  Pro*^ 
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testant  religion.  *  In  the  paper  which  Lord 
Auflsell  delivered  to  the  Sherifis  on  the  scaifold, 
be  speak  thus :  <<  As  for  the  share  I  had  in  the. 
prosecution  of  the  Popish  Plot,  I  take  God  to 
witness  that  I  proceeded  in  it  in  the  sincerity  of 
my  hearty  being  then  really  convinced  (as  I  am 
still)  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  the 
King,  the  nation,  and  the  Protestant  religion  >; 
and  I  likewise  profess,  that  I  never  knew  any 
thing  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  prac- 
tice with  the  witnesses  ;  which^I  looked  upon  as 
so  horrid  a  thing,-  that  I  could  never  have 
endured  it'* 

The  sincerity  of  Lord  Russell  is  so  generally 
acknowledged,  that  credit  must  be  given  to  him 
for  upright  intentions  at  this  singular  period. 
The  character  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  not  so  pure 
as  to  free  him  equally  from  reproach.  Perhaps 
he  may  have  reasoned  to  himself  in  this  manner : 
— "  It  is^  clear  that  designs  exist  somewhere 
to  subvert  our  laws  and  religion.  But  the  peo- 
ple who  would  never  listen  to  us  when  we  in- 


♦  So  also  was  Mr.  Evelyn.  "  For  my  part,"  he  says,  "  I 
look  on  Gates  as  a  vain  insolent  roan,  puffed  up  with  the 
&vour  of  the  Commons,  for  having  discovered  something 
really  true,  more  especially  as  detecting  the  real  intrigue  of 
Coleman,  proved  out  of  his  own  letters,  and  of  a  general 
design  which  the  jesuited  party  of  the  Papists  ever  had,  and 
still  have  to  ruin  the  Church  pf  England,"  &c.  Vol.  i.  p.  479. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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formed  them  of  the  conspiracy  carried  on  with 
France,  are  now  thoroughly  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  danger,  when  it  has  beeti  drest  up  in 
wonders  and  horrors  by  the  knavery  of  Oates. 
It  is  much  better  to  promote  their  credulity  than, 
by  letting  this  plot  fall,  to  incur  the  risk  ^  their 
sinking  again  into  a  fatal  apathy."  Shaftesbury^ 
who  was  not  very  scrupulous,  may  have  satisfied 
his  conscience  with  such  arguments.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  secret  views,  the  party 
in  general  seems  to  have  given  into  the  belief  of 
the  plot  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  including  a 
majority  of  the  ministers,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  church. 

The  enquiries  to  which  the  plot  gave  rise  soon 
involved  the  Duke  of  York* 

Coleman,  formerly  the  Duke's  secretary,  after- 
wards in  disgrace,  and  at  that  time  secretary  to 
the  Duchess,  was  the  agent  of  a  correspondence 
during  the  years  I674,  I675,  and  part  of  l676f 
between  James  and  the  King  of  France,  through 
the  means  of  Fathers  Ferrier  and  Le  Chaise* 
It  related  chiefly  to  advances  of  money  from  the 
French  king  to  obtain  the  dissolution  of  the 
English  Parliament,  and  promote  the  French  and 
Catholic  interest.  But  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  concluded,  the  effectual  negociations  having 
been  carried  on,  as  we  have  seen,  by  other 
Imds.    In  one  of  these  letters,  Coleman  a^ys,    ^ 
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<<  We  have  here  a  riugfaty  work  upon  our 
liands,  fio  less  than  the  conversion  of  three  king* 
doms ;  and  by  that  perhaps  the  utter  subduing 
of  a  pestilent  heresy,  which  has  domineered 
over  grtot  part  of  this  northern  world  a  long 
time.  There  never  were  such  hopes  of  success 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Mary^  as  now  in  our 
days,  when  Grod  has  given  us  a  prince,  who  is 
become  (I  may  say  by  miracle)  zealous  of  being 
the  author  and  instrument  of  so  glorious  a  work } 
but  the  opposition  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  is 
also  like  to  be  great,  so  that  it  imports  us  to  g^t 
all  the  aid  and  assistance  we  can ;  for  the  har- 
vest is  great  and  die  labourers  but  fbw.  That 
which  we  rely  most  upon,  next .  to  God  Al- 
in%fat3r's  providence,  and  the  fervour  of  my 
master  the  Duke,  is  the  mighty  mind  of  His 
Christian  Mi^esty,  &c/^ 

Upon  Coleman's  examination  by  a  committee  of 
the  Coinmons,  he  confessed  the  correspondence, 
biit  said  there  were  hot  more  than  tiiree  meti  in 
England  privy  to  it,  of  whom  the  Duke  of  York 
was  one,  atad  he  believed  Lord  Arundel  another. 
He  also  confessed  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Duke 
of  York  to  Brussels  upon  a  proposal  from  the 
nuncio,  of  money  from  the  Pope,  on  cciodition 
tiiat  the  Catholics  should  receive  proportion- 
able favour.  But  the  nuncio  had  afterwards  ^iis- 
bwned  any  authority  from  the  Pope.  UndoubteAy 
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this  correspondence,  though  but  a  small  part  of 
the  Duke  of  York's  intrigues,  would  have  been 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  impeachment  of  any 
other  subj  ect.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
moderation  and  prudence  of  the  country  party 
that  the  first  motion  they  made  on  this  subject 
was  only  for  the  removal  of ,  the  Duke  from 
direct  influence  in  the  administration* 

Lord  Shaftesbury  moved,   in   the  House   of 
Lords,  on  the  2d  of  November,  that  he  might 
be  removed  from  all  councils  and  public  affairs. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  King  desired  him  not 
to  come  to  the  foreign  committee,  and  to  de- 
cline meddling  any  more  in  public  business.  The 
Duke  reluctantly  obeyed.  *     But  the  popular 
party,  not  satisfied  with  this  concession,  resolved 
to  move  ah  address  in  the  Commons,  to  remove 
him  from  the  King^s  presence  and  councils.   The 
person  chosen  to  make  this  important  motion  was 
Lord  Russell.  It  was  not  because  he  was  endowed 
with  extraordinary  sagacity  to  detect  the  intrigues 
of   the  Duke,:   or  with  remarkable    eloquence 
to  rouse  the  passions  of  a   popular  assembly, 
that  he  was  the  fittest  person  to  take  the  lead ; 
but  the  great  stake  which  he  had  in  the  country, 
and,  above  all,  the  personal  integrity  and  tem^ 
perate  love  of  liberty  which  distinguished  his  cha- 
racter, pointed  him  out  for  this  important  duty. 

"  ♦ 

*  Life,  p.  524.  ^ 
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In  t^  prevailing  temper  of  the  House,  the 
ministers  did  not  venture  to  meet  the  motion  by 
a  direct  negative.  They  allowed,  in  debate,  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Duke*s  in- 
fluence ;  but  they  said  he  had  himself  proposed 
to  withdraw  from  the  King's  councils.  And 
that  after  what  had  passed  in  the  Lords,  such 
an  address  as  the  present  might  create  a  mi,, 
understanding  between  the  Houses.  They  argued 
also,  that  the  measure  would  not  answer  the  end 
proposed,  as  the  King  and  Duke  might  corre- 
spond by  letter.  Sir  John  Ernly,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  said,  "  If  you  put  the  Duke 
"  away,  you  put  him  at  the  head  of  20,000 
"  men, .  and  then  it  will  be  much  more  in  his 
"  power  to  do  you  hurt.'*  The  debate  was 
adjourned  to  the  8th,  and  after  a  short  conver- 
sation  on  that  day,  ministers  found  means  to  pre- 
vent its  again  coming  forward.  .  Several  circum- 
stances, which  occurred  upon  this  occasion,  serve 
to  show  the  temper  of  the  House.  Sir  T.  Clarges 
declared  it  was  the  greatest  debate  that  ever 
was  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Waller  having  desired 
time  to  consider,  Mr.  Harwood  said,  that  he 
who  moved  to  defer  the  question  a  minute  longer 
was  an  enemy  to  his  king  and  country.  Sir 
Robert  Sawyer,  a  great  courtier,  proposed  an 
address  to  the  King  to  represent' that  his  brother, 
being  a  Papist,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  con- 

K  3 
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fidence  of  tlie  Papistsi,  ancL  ths^t  he  be  pleased'to 
declare  in  open  Parliament,  whether  he  was  a 
Papist  or  not.  A  motion  not  very  different  from 
one  which  Lord  Russell  brought  forward  in  the 
next  Parliament.  But  Mr.  Sacheverell,  in  qlos* 
ing  the  debate,  plainly  hinted  at  the  bill  of  e>(* 
clu3ion.  "  I  have  read,"  said  he,  "  a  little  in 
•*  the  law,  but  I  would  have  the  gentlemen  of 
«  the  long  robe  tell  me,  whether  any  degree  or 
quality  whatsoever  of  any  subject  can  pa- 
tronize any  correspondence  with  the  King's 
enemies?  or  whether  the  Kipg  and  Parlia- 
^  ment  may  not  dispose  of  the  succession  of 
<^  the  crown  ?  and  whether  it  be  not  premunire 
"  to  say  the  contrary  T*  This  speech,  and  the 
report  of  an  attempt  being  on  foot  to  exclude 
the  Duke  from  ti[ie  succession,  were,  no  doubtt 
the  motives  of  the  King's  speech  of 
the  9th^  when,  under  the  pretence  of 
thanking  the  Houses  for  their  care  of  his  person, 
he  came  ^<  to  assure  them  that  whatsoever  biU^ 
they  should  jH'esent  to  be  passed  into  law^b  t(> 
make  them  safe  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  9Q 
diey  tended  not  to  impeach  the  right  of  smc^res- 
don,  nor  the  descent  of  the  crown  in  the  t^n^ 
tine ;  and  so  as  they  restrained  not  his  powfir  Qor 
the  just  rights  of  wy  Protestant  sttcc^sar; 
should  find  from  him  a  x^ady  concurrence*''  The 
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King  thus  protested  against  the  BUI  of  Exclusion 
six  months  before  it  was  brought  in.  « 

Hie  Opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  sought 
alliances  in  every  direction.  Lord  Russell,  Sir 
Henry  Capel,  &c.,  had  meetings  with  the  Duh^ 
of  Monmouth,  in  order  to  concert  the  removal 
both  of  the  Duke  and  the.  treasurer. 

They  commissicmed  Monmouth  to  acquaint 
the  King  that  they  would  supply  him  with  any 
sum  of  money  he  might  require,  if  he  would  lay 
aside  the  Lord  Treasurer.  According  to  James, 
overtures  were  also  made  to  Lord  Danby»  by 
Colonel  Birch,  who  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  fitvour  Monmouth's  legitimacy.  Both 
these  stories  may  be  true ;  but  we  have  not  the 
same  authority  for  an  account  which  appears  in 
James's  memoirs  of  a  proposal  made  by  the 
party  to  the  Duke  of  York,  to  turn  out  Lord 
Danby.  The  credit  of  this*  tale  rests  upon  the 
aathoirity  of  the  anonymous  biographer  of 
Jamesy  a  witness  of  the  most  exceptionable 
kind  * ;  and  its  authenticity  is  rendered  more 
^uestionahle  by  the  care  he  has  taken  to  con- 
firm the  facts  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  by  a 
subsequent  quotation  of  James's  own  word$, 
whilst  this  singular  story  is  left  without  any 
such  confirmation. 


*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  402.  et  seq. 
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'  The  Duke  of  York  soon  came  again  before 
the  Commons  in  a  different  manner.  A  bill 
had  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
disable  Papists  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  and 
a  proviso  moved,  to  except  the  Duke.  He 
-spoke  on  it  himself  with  great  earnestness,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

On  the  Bill  being  sent  down  to  the  Commons, 
it  occasioned  a  long  debate,  or  rather  a  series  of 
speeches,  deprecating  the  vengeance  of -the- 
•House  ;  for  those  who  were  against  the-Duk^ 
almost*  confined  themselves  to  cr3dng,  **  Ques- 
tion," and  "  Coleman's  letters/*  Perhs^  they 
were  unwilling  to  entangle  themselves,  in  a  per- 
sonal discussion,  when  the  question  did  not 
originate  on  their  side  of  the  House.  Those 
who  were  .in  favour  of  the  Duke,  argued  and 
prayed,  and  Sir  W.  Killigrew  wept  in  his 
behalf.  They  magnified  the  obligations  the 
Duke  would  be  under  to  the  Protestant  in- 
terest if  this  proviso  were  carried,  and  the 
dangers  he  might  cause  if  driven  into  exile 
in  France.  But  wise  men  thought  him  equally 
incapable  of  feeling  gratitude,  as  the  friend, 
and  of  inspiring  fear  as  the  enemy  of  his 
country.  The  proviso  was  agreed  to,  by  a 
majority  of  two.  In  this  manner,  a  centuiy  and 
a  half  afler  the  Reformation,  Roman  Catholics 
were  excluded  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
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and  a  bill  passed  in  a  moment  of  great  danger, 
and  much  greater  alarm,  has  since  become  dearer 
to  many  than  any  part  of  our  constitution. 

On  the  ^th,  the  Commons  resolved,  upon  a 
meissage  from  the  throne  requesting  advice, 
that  the  forces  raised  since  1677  should  be 
disbanded.  On  the  SOth,  the  King 
came  to  the  House,  and  gave  the  royal 
assent  to  the  bill  for  disabling  Papists  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  but  refused  it  to  the  Militia  Bill. 
This  was  a  bill  for  calling  out  the  militia,  and 
keeping  them  embodied  forty  days.  The  King 
said  it  put  the  militia  for  so  many  days  out  of 
his  power,  which  he  would  not  consent  to,  even 
for  half  an  hour.  His  conduct  was  both  prudent 
and  constitutional,  especiaUy  as  he  afterwards 
offered  to  consent  to  any  other  bill  for  the 
security  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  militia,  which 
should  leave  him  the  power  of  calling  them  out, 
continuing  or  not  continuing  them  together 
•during  the  time  limited.  * 

After  some  preliminary  votes  aimed  at  the 

Lord  Treasurer,  the  Commons  resolved  upon  ah 

.    _  impeachment .  a£^nst  him.    This  was 

Dec.  21  • 

the  consequence  of  a  discovery  which 


*  Mr.  Fox  remarks,  that  the  King  *^  made  his  stand  upon 
the  same  poiDt  in  which  his  father  had  done ;  a  circumstance 
which,  if  events  had  taken  a  turn  against  him,  would  not  have 
fiiiled  of  being  much  noticed  by  historians.'* 
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requires  some  elucidation.  Lord  Danby  came 
iuto  office  with  sentiments  of  hostility  to  France, 
and  an  inclination  to  promote  the  real  interest 
of  the  kingdom :  but  he  soon  found  that  his 
master  would  not  be  served  in  this  bold  and 
honest  manner ;  and  he  preferred  entering  into 
the  schemes  p<^ular  at  c6urt,  thou^  still  with- 
out soiling  his  own  personal  integrity,  to'  a 
surrender  of  the  power  and  emoluments  of 
office.  During  the  late  negociations  at  Paris, 
he  had,  unknown  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  car- 
ried on  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Montague, 
the  ambassador,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  money 
ibr  his  master.  In  his  letters,  though  always 
expressing  a  reluctance,  no  doubt  very  sincere, 
to  engage  in  ties  so  dishonourable,  he  never^- 
theless  condescended  to  truckle  and  higgle  for 
sums  which  were  to  be  paid  for  the  neutrality  of 
£ngland,  as  well  as  others  for  her  mediation  of 
a  general  peace^  Mr.  Montague,  the  King^ 
chief  agent  in  this  shameful  traffic,  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State,  but 
finding  it  was  destined  for  Sir  William  Templ^ 
he  conceived  the  most  violent  animosity  against 
the  Treasurer.  In  order  to  execute  his  purpose, 
he  sought  out  an  astrologer  in  Paris,  in  whom 
the  King  had  great  faith,  and  found  means  to 
corrupt  him.  He  then  proposed  to  the  Ducheijs 
of  Cleveland  to  send  him  over  to  England*  to 
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predict  to  the  King  a  total  ruin  if  he  followed 
the  advice  of  their  enemies^  and  a  gloriou$ 
reign  if  he  dismissed  them^     By  this  contrivance 
he  hoped  to  be  not  only  Secretary  of  State  but 
prime  minister.     But  upon  some  quarrel  with 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  she  betrayed  the 
whole  to  the  King ;  and  brought  Montague  inta 
disgrace.*     However,  he  came  over  to  England 
without  leave,  and  by  means  of  the  Treasurer's 
good  offices  was  admitted  to  kiss  the  Ring's 
hand.    At  the  same  time,  he  showed  to  Lord 
Bussell,  and  other   oppositi<m   members,    tlw 
letters  which  implicated  the  Treasurer,   and 
obtained  from  the  French  court  a  large  sum  for 
compassing  his  ruin.    Lord  Danjby,  hearing  o£ 
his  meetings  with  the  Opposition,  tried  to  find 
3omi^  mefms  of  getting  possession  of  his  papers^ 
and  for  this  puipose,  it  is  supposed^  made  Sir 
Leoline  Jenkins  write  from  abroad  that  he  had 
a  corresppndence  with  the  Pope's  onncio.     With 
this  letter  ia  his  hand^  he  obtained  an  order  from 
the  Council,  for  seizing  Montligue's  papers^ 

Upon  1^  message  from  the  King  to  the  House 
of  CcHnmopis,  informing  them  of  this  order,  a 
warm  debate  arose  on  the  legality  of  sei;$ing 
papers.     Mojntague  sat  for  some  time  i^lent,  and 


^  See  Duchess  of  Cleveland's   Letter.    Appendix    to 
Harm's  Life  of  Charles  IL 
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then  ming  up,  informed  the  House'  he  had 
letters  in  his  possession  implicating  a  great 
minister.  Lord  Russell  owned  that  the  contents 
of  some  of  these  papers  had  been  imparted  to 
him,  and  that  Montague  had  secured  copies  of 
them,  though  he  could  not  then  come  at  the 
originals.  Upon  this  information,  Mr.  Harbord 
and  others  were  sent  to  a  place  where  Montague 
directed  them,  and  brought  back  a  box  full  of 
papers.  Montague  selected  out  of  these  two 
letters,  which  were  read  by  the  Speaker.  Tliey 
were  addressed  by  Lord  Danby  to  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, when  at  Paris.  One  of  them,  dated 
March  25thf  contained  the  following  passage: 
—  **  In  case  the  conditions  of  peace  shall  be 
•*  accepted,  the  King  expects  to  have  six 
♦*  millions  of  livres  yearly,  for  three  years,  from 
**  the  time  that  this  agreement  shall  be  signed 
**  between  His  Majesty  and  the  King  of  France, 
"  because  it  will  be  two  or  three  years  before  he 
"  can  hope  to  find  his  ParJiament  in  humour  to 
"  give  him  supplies,  after  your  having  made 
•*  any  peace  with  France."  At  the  bottom 
were  these  words :  "  This  letter  is  writ  by  my 
<  *  order.     C.  R." 

This  discovery  naturally  excited  both  anger 
and  alarm.  It  was  remarked,  that  on  the  20th 
March,  an  act  had  passed  .  for  a  war  wj^h 
F  ance,  and  an  army  raised  iif  pursuance  of  it^ 
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afterwards  kepi  up.  *     Mr.  Bennet  moved  an 
impeachment,  which,  on  a  division,  was  carried 
by  179  to  116  J  nor  was  it  to  any  purpose  that 
Lord  Danby  showed  the  next  day,  by  letters  of 
Montague,  that  the-  accomplice  was  the  more 
guilty  of  the  two.   The  Commons  jnstly  thought^ 
that  the  minister  who  possessed  the  royal  con- 
fidence, and  gave  the  royal  orders,  was  the  more 
dangerous  object.     The  articles  of  impeachment 
were  six  in  number.     Amohgst  other  crimes, 
the  Treasurer  was  accused  of  being  popishly 
incUned,  and  of  concealing  the  Popish  Plot ; 
though  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that  he  was 
entirely  innocent  of  both  charges.    But  mankind 
are  too  apt  to  join  in  their  undistinguishing  cen- 
sure, the  most  odious  acts  with  the  most  odious 
persons ;  and  as  favouring  Popery  was  then  the 
greatest  offence,  it  is  not  surprising,  the  accusers 
should  impute  it  to  the  greatest  offender. 

In  the  same  disposition  of  mind,  the  House 
voted  to  impeach  the  Treasurer  for  high  treason, 
though  none  of  the  facts,  if  proved,  amounted 
to  that  crime.  Solicitor  Winnington,  indeed^ 
laboured  hard  to  show,  that  Parliament,  making 
use  of  a  proviso  in  the  statute  of  Edward,  ought 
to  declare,  that  obtaining  money  for  the  purpose 


*  See  the  remarks  on  Lord  Russell's  conduct  in  the  two 
preceding  chapters. 
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of  destroying  parliaments,  was  treason ;  but  ad 
they  had  not  yet  done  so,  no  declaration  of*  that 
kind  could  justly  affect  LOrd  Danby*  When 
the  impeachment  was  brought  up  to  the  Lords^ 
the  Earl  made  a  speech  in  his  own  defence; 
when,  instead  of  vindicating  his  culpable  nego» 
ciations,  he  thought  it  a  sufficient  justification  to 
say,  that  he  had  the  King^s  order  under  his  own 
hand:  a  plea  which,  if  allowed,  would  make 
ministerial  responsibility  a  phantom.  The  Lords 
refused  to  commit  him  upon  the  charges  of  the 
Commons,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
soon  after,  interrupted  the  proceedings.  On 
the  SOth  December,  the  King  came  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  prorogued 
Parliament,  with  these   singular    expressions: 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  *—  It  is  with  great 

unwillingness  that  I  come  this  day  to  tell  you, 
**  I  intend  to  prorogue  you,  I  think  all  of  you 
»*  Are  witnesses  that  I  have  been  ill  used.  The 
^*  particulars  of  it  I  intend  to  acquaint  you  with 
*<  at  a  more  convenient  time." 

These  terms  seem  to  allude  to  the  prosecution 

of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  the  impeachment  of 

Lord  Danby.     The  Parliament  was  dissolved 

Jan.  25.  within  a  month  afterwards.    The  chief 

1679.  cause  of  this  measure  probably  was, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  becoming 
quite  unmanageable;   and  the  King  had  some 

II 
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reason  to  fear,  that  if  allowed  to  bold  on  their 
course,  they  might  not  only  impeach  the  five 
Popish  Lords,  but  defeat  the  succession  of  his 
brother.  The  Duke  of  York  was  incensed  at 
their  prosecution  of  the  Popish  Plot.  ••  Though 
it  (the  Parliament)  had  concurred,  with  in- 
expressible joy,  (says  James,)  to  re-establish 
injured  monarchy,  it  was  broken  ibr  endea* 
vouring  with  as  much  ardour  tc  pull  it  down 
again.''  He  who  reads  with  attention  the 
history  of  those  times,  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  deciding,  whether  he  ought  to  blame  the  Par- 
liament for  fickleness  and  disloyalty  tb  the  King, 
or  the  royal  brotibers,  for  a  conduct  ill  suited 
to  retain  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
Parliament. 

Lord  Danby  was  also  quitfe  ready  to  advise 
the  dissolution  of  a  Parliament,  by  which  he 
was  threatened  with  impeachment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Opposition  were  willing  to  let 
him  escape,  in  order  to  obtain  their  ikvourite 
measure.  Lord  HoUis,  Littleton^  Boscawen^ 
and  Hampden,  when  applied  to  by  the  King, 
agreed  to  let  him  off  with  a  mild  censure,  pro- 
vided he  W(mld  leave  his  office,  and  get  the  Duke 
sent  out  of  the  way.  •    A  *quiet  retreat  was  in- 


*  Burnet,  folio,  p.  443.  vol.  ii«  Svo.  p.  57. 
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deed,  the  best  he  could  how  hope  for.  Men* 
mouth,  Sunderland,  and  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, had  formed  an  union  with  Shaftesbury, 
Halifax,  and  Essex,  for  his  ruin.  The  former 
were  to  undermine  his  influence  at  court,  whilst 
the  latter  prosecuted  him  in  Parliament.  At 
the  same  time,  the  King,  and  more  particularly 
the  Duke,  incensed  against  him  for  his  beha- 
viour on  the  Popish  Plot,  were  prepared  to  let 
him  fall. 

From  the  following  letter,  written  from  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester's  house  at  Basing,  it 
appears,  that  Lord  Russell  was  engaged  in 
some  negociation  at  this  time,  but  with  whom 
it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

• 
"Basing,  Feb.  y*  8^  I679. 

"  I  am  stole  from  a  great  many  gentlemen  in 
the  drawing-roome  at  Basing,  for  a  moment,  to 
tell  my  dearest  I  have  thought  of  her  being 
here  the  last  time,  and  wished  for  her  a  thousand 
times ;  but  in  vaine,  alas !  for  I  am  just  going 
now  to  Stratton,  and  want  the  chariot,  and  my 
dearest  deare  in  it.  I  hope  to  be  with  you  on 
Saturday.  Wee  have  had  a  very  trdublesoine 
journey  of  it,  and  insignificant  endugh  by  the 
faimesse  and  excesse  of  civilitie  of  somebody : 
but  more  of  that  when  I  see  you.    I  long  for 
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the  time,  and  am,  more  than  you  can  imagine, 
your 

«  RUSSELL." 

"  I  am  troubled  at  the  weather,  for  our  owne 
sokes }  but  much  more  for  my  sister's:  pray 
God  it  may  have  noe  ill  effect  upon  her,  and 
that  wee  may  have  a  happy  meeting  on  Saturday. 
—  I  am  Misses  humble  servant.**^ 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

£t£OTIONS. — MBETINO  OF  PARLIAMXNT.— CHOICE  Of  A 
SPEAKER.  —  IMPEACHMENT  OF  LORD  DANBY*  *-  m 
SURREKDBR8  HIMSELF.  —  QUARREL  BETWEEN  THE 
HOUSES.  —  CHARACTER   OF   DANBY*S   ADMINISTRATION. 

—  NEW  COUNCIL.— LORD    RUSSELL    A    MEMBER    OF    IT. 

—  ITS    INEFFICACT.  —  LIMITATIONS   ON  A   POPISH  SUC- 
CESSOR   PROPOSED    BY    THE    KINO.  —  EXCLUSION   BILL. 

—  PROROGATION.  *— HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT  PASSED. 

The  elections  were  carried  on,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  great  heat,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, much  to  the  advantage  of  Opposition.  It 
is  said  that  the  practice  of  splitting  freeholds 
was  now  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  by  the 
country  party. 

Some  letters  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester  were  intercepted  and 
opened  \^y  the  court.  They  were  found  to 
contain  recommendations  to  their  friends  not  to 
choose  fanatics,  and  the  King  declared  he  had 
not  heard  so  much  good  of  them  a  great  while.* 

In  the  new  parliament,  John  Hampden  was 
returned  for  Buckinghamshire,    Henry  Bootli 


*  Lodj  Ru8seU*s  Letters  lately  puUisbed. 
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for  Cheshire,  Mr.  Sacheverell  and  Lord  Caven- 
dish for  Derbyshire,  Sir  Samuel  Bamadiston  for 
Suffolk,  and  Lord  Russell  for  Bedfordshire  and 
Hampshire.     He  finally  made  his  electipn  for 
the  former.  *     Perhaps  there  is  hardly  another 
instance  in  the  history  of  elections,  of  one  man 
being  chosen  for  two  counties. 
March  4.      ^"^^  ^7^  before  the  meeting  of 
1679.     Parliament,   the  Duke  of  York  left 
England  and  retired  lb  Brussels.    He  had  been 
advised  to  this  step  by  many  of  his  friends^ 
backed  by  the  entreaty  of  the  Lords  in  the 
Tower,  t    But  before  he  would  consent  to  go^ 
he  obtained  from  the  King  the  three  following 
conditions:  first,  that  he  should  solemnly  de- 
clare he  was  never  married  to   the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  mother ;  secondly,  that  he  should 
never  give  his  assent  to  any  bill  to  vacate  his 
^the  Duke's)  right  to  the  crown  j  and,  thirdly^ 
that  he  should  give  him  an  order,  under  his 
hand,  to  removg.  I     The  session  of 
Parliament  b^^an  with  an  unfi[>rtunate 
difference  concerning  the  choice  of  a  qpeaker, 
little  interesting  to  a  reader  of  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Seymour  having  been  chosen  for  the  zeal 


^  See  the  Requisition  in  tfa^  Appendix. 

f  Life,  p.  586. 

%  Ralph.    OrleiuM's  ReTolutlont.    Temple. 
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^hicJi  he^liad  shown  against  Popery,  was  re- 
jfected  by  the  coUrt  for  his  eninity  to  Danby, 
^eMA  Sir  ThcHnas  Meres  proposed  in  his  stead. 
But  the  House  generally  resented  what  they 
thought  an  encroiachment  on  their  privileges^ 
and  sent  Lord  Russell  aitd  Sir  Robert  Carr  to 
desire  time  to  consider  of  the  King's  message. 
On.a  subseqo^t  diiy  ^hey  presented  an  uddress^ 
•asserting  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Commons  to 
idect  freely  one  (ii  theii*  members  as  speaker^ 
ssnd  that  the  person  so  elected  had  always  con- 
tinued iqpeaker,  unless  excused  Ibr  some  bodily 
infirmity.  But  the  King  gave  th«m  a  sharp 
^swer,  and  u^on  their  insistmg  on  their  right, 
-prorogued  them.  Upon  their  meeting  again 
two  days  after.  Lord  RusSell  said  he  hc^ed  the 
ilate  unhaj^y  diffl^raice  would  not  be  renewed^ 
and^prc^sed  Serjeant  Gregory  as  speaker.  This 
.  ,    -        motixHi  was  seconded  by  Lord  Caveu* 

March  15.    ,.  ,  ,  „   "  .^       j  • 

dish,  and  was  generally  acquiesced  m. 
.The  more  prudent  part  of  the  Opposition,  led 
i>y  the.  opinion  of  Servant  Maynard,  seem  to 
Mve  dionght  that  the  dangers  at  home  and 
abroad  wiere  jevident,  and  a  remedy  necessluy, 
while  the  Question  of  privilege  was  not  ctear, 
nor  a  decision  essential.  They  felt  they  could 
not  answer  it  to  the  country,  if  they  brpke  with 
the  King  on  ,a  point  comparatively  trifling. 
The  King's  refusal  to  confirm  tiie  speaket,  how- 
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^vet»  was  uot  entered  in  the  journal  of  either 
House, .  ail4  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  a 
precedent  Speaker  Onslow  said,  the  House 
<^  Commons  gained  nothing  by  the  contest,  but 
diat.a  speaker  might  be  proposed  by  a  membet, 
not  being  a  privy  counsellor.  •  •  - 

That  which  was  really  important  in  this  affinr^ 
was  the  animosity  it  provoked  against  Lord 
Danby,  w]^  had  been  led  into  the  part  he  had 
taken  against  Mr.  Se3rmour  by  a  quarrel  of  his 
wife,  t  The  storm  now  raised  against  him  coulrf 
not  be  allayed. 

The  Commons  bM^an  the  business 
^""'''°-  of  the  new  Mumept  by  remindirig 
tbe.  Lords  of  the  impeachment  of  the  treasurer, 
aad  desir]j[ig  that  he  might  be  committed.  The 
L^rds,  on.  the  other  hand  appointed  a  commits 
tee  to  draw  up  a  bifi  for  disabling  him  to'  hold 
any  office.  This  they  afterwards  changed  into 
41  bitt  of  bfljmshment,  but  it  was  immediately 
rejected  when  it  caqie  down  to  the  Lower 
House.  .  The  Connnons  neit  voted  the  plot' 
real,  and  ad4resaed  the  Crowns  that  ^001.  might 
be  paid  to  Bedloe  as  the  discoverer  of  the  muiw 
derers  of  Sir  K  Godfrey,    ftit  they"  immediately? 

r 
.     .  .  .      t  . 

*  Hatseirs  Precedents,  vol.  li. 
f  Temple  Mem.  p.  492. 

h9  • 
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afterwards  resomed  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Danby.  Upon  the  rumour  of  a  pardon  having 
been  granted  him,  they  appointed  a  committee 
to  ascertain  the  fact  from  the  Lord  Chancellor* 
By  their  report  it  appeared  that  a  pardon  had 
passed  the  great  seal  with  the  utmost  privacy, 
and  had  not  been  entered  in  any  o£Sce*  This 
excited  the  rage  of  the  country  party,  and  pro- 
duced a  message  to  the  Lords  to  demand  justice 
against  Thomas  Earl  of  Danby,  and  that  he  be 
immediately  sequestered  from  Parliament,  and 
committed  to  safe  custody.  An  address  was 
also  sent  to  the  throne,  representing  the  irregu- 
larity, illegality,  .and  dangerous  consequence 
of  the  pardon.     And  as  Lord  Danby 

March  26« 

'  had  withdrawn,  a  bill*  was  brought 
in  to  attaint  him.  The  Lords  converted  this 
bill  also  into  a  bill  of  banishment ;  but  the  more 
moderate  of  the  country  party  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  promote  the  milder  expedient  in  the 
Commons*  M^nington,  who  had  lately  lost 
his  place  of  solicitor,  spoke  violently  against  it 
as  an  attempt  to  favour  the  escape  of  a  bad 
minister,  and  an  encouragement  to  future  mis- 
rule. Littleton  tried,  in  private,  to  moderate 
his  warmth,  by  representing,  that  if  Lord 
Danby's  life  was  spared,  the  court  might  be 
inclined  to  come  to  terms.  *     But  his  arguments 

*  Buroet. 
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had  no  eflfect^  and  on  the  bill  of  attainder 
coining  to  a  third  reading,  the  £arl 
surrendered  himself.  The  Commons 
immediately  voted  his  pardon  illegal  and  void^ 
and  demanded  justice  against  him.  The  Lords, 
to  dude  this  request,  sent  down  a  message,  that 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  had  appointed 
a  day  for  hearing  the  cause  of  the  £arl  of 
Danby.  This  answer  was  a  bone  of  contention 
to  the  Commons,  who  resolved,  that  the  Lords 
spiritual  had  no  right  to  give  their  vote  during 
any  part  of  the  proceedings,  in  cases  of  blood. 
On  this  ground  they  voted,  that  any  Commoner 
.who  should  iqppear  to  maintain  before  the  House 
of  Peers  the  validity  of  Danby's  pardon,  with- 
out thdr  consent,  should  be  accounted  a  be- 
trayer of  the  liberties  of  the  English  Commons. 
Upon  this  question  the  prosecution  rested; 
and  we  find  the  Earl  of  Danby  moving  for  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  1682 }  when  the  Par- 
liament being  dissolved,  there  was  no  longer  a 
prospect  of  his  receiving  judgment.  But  the 
court  remanded  him,  and  he  remained  in  the 
Tower  till  1685.  Lord  Danby  tells  us,  in  the 
prefiice  to  his  letters,  that  Lord  Russell  after- 
wards owned  himself  mistaken  in  the  part  he 
took  against  him.  The  confession,  if  really 
made  by  Lord  Russell,  does  credit  to  his  can- 
doyr }  but,  in  fact»  there  is  more  to  blame  in 

h  4 
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the  manner^  than  in  the  substaiice  of  liie  iixi^ 
peachtnent.  •■  m 

So  fell  Lord  Danby.  His  talents,  as  a  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  raised  him  to 
the  high  office  of  Lord  Treasurer,  His  con^ 
duct  in  that  great  post  was  as  little  creditable 
to  his  wisdom  and  skill  as  to  his  honesty  and 
patriotism.  He  gave  way  to  the  King,  as  far 
as  was  necessary  to  preserve  his  place,  but  not 
sufSciently  to  acquire  the  royal  favour.  He 
concurred  in  measures  which  endangered  both 
our  religion  and  government,  and  yet  lost  tile 
friendship  of  the  Duke  of  York.  He  extended 
the  system  of  corrupting  members  of  Parliii^' 
ment,  increasing  the  sum  allowed  for  that  ser- 
vice, from  13,000L  to  30,0001.  * ;  and  yet  he 
was  impeached  by  the  same  House  of  Commons 
he  had  endeavoured  to  buy ;  and  he  sent  for 
the  letters  and  acquittances^  the  day  after  he 
had  declared  in  his  defence  before  the  Lords^ 
that  there  had  not  been  <me  iarthii^  gmntod 
by  the  Commons,  which  had  not  been  strictljr 
tqpplied  by  him  as  the  acts  had  directed.  This 
assertion  rested  upon  the  miserable  quibble^ 
that  the  money  which  he  had  used  to  comqit 
the  Parliament  was  unappropriated* 


*  Report  from  Comm.   of  Surrey,  May  24.  1679.      It 
was  paid4)y  the  cotmnkshmers  of  Bxcise.  » 
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The  proceedings  relating  to  Lord  Danby 
have  contributed  to  settle  three  points  concern-* 
ing  parliamentary  ixnpeachmeots.  first,  that 
impeachments  laid  by  the  Coflamotts  in  one. 
session,  or  one  FarUament,  continue  in  force 
to  the  next ;  secondly,  that  a  peer  impeadied 
by  the  Commons  is  ordered  to  withdraw ;  third- 
ly, that  the  King's  pardon  cannot  be  jdeaded 
in  bar  of  an  impeachment.  Every  one  o£  these 
questions,,  but  especiaUy  the  last,  is  of  high 
importance  to  the  constitution. 

It  was  at  tiiis  time  that  Sir  WiUiam: 
^■^  ''■  Temple,  thmktag  tkat  the  n.i»i«,y. 
and  finally  die  8uccessio%  would  fall  into  the 
power  ^if  Monmouth,  pii^posed  a  new  pnyy 
cqundL  It  waa  to  consist  of  90  members^ 
Sane  of  the  modt  violent  Whigs,  Russell,  Cim; 
vendish,  Cf^el^  and  Powle^  were  fadnittod. 
According  to  the  present  theoi^y  of  our  eoiw 
atitution,  thwe  is;  no  pa^t  of  it  iwnre  i^erfect 
than  thsit  which  tegards  tbe  appointment  of 
the  miiBBter^  of  the  crown. '  As  ttie  power  (d 
refiiaing  sij^plies  has-  feoiiglik  all  fubUd  busiitaM 
wiftlnn  the  sphttv*  of  the  House  of  OomiitOBa, 
it  follows,  as  a  necessaxy  consequetee,  eivetot 
though  the  House  should  cfikr  no  advi^  on 
the  subject,  that  ministers  must  be  eapabte  of 
beaiing  theic  scrutiny,,  and  acquiring  theij?  coA* 
fidenee.    Hence  the  choice  of  men  diatisiguiab^ 
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as  members  of  Parliament,  before  they  are 
trusted  as  servants  of  the  crown.  .  The  mo* 
narchy  itself  derives  great  advantage  from  this 
restraint  to  the  personal  will  of  the  sovereign. 
Not  only  is  the  King  less  liable  than  other 
sovereigns  to  errors,  which  even  the  best  in- 
tentioned  are  exposed  to,  by  the  arts  of  specious 
impostors  and  dishonest  flatterers,  but  he  has 
this  security  fq^  the  conduct  of  the  most  violent 
parliamentary  leaders,  that  ambition  can  hardly 
lead  them  to  wish  the  total  destruction  of  that 
monarchy,  of  which  they  may  hope  at  a  future 
time  to  exercise  the  powers. 

But  such  ideas  were  far  from  being  under- 
stood before  the  Revolution.  During .  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  indeed,  an  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  conciliate  the 
great  parliamentary  leaders,  by  entrusting  them 
with  offices  of  the  <!rown.  The  Earl  of  Bedford, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  early  part  of  this  work, 
was  amongst  those  who  were  thus  fiivoured* 
But  the  King  was  soon  disgusted  with  them, 
and  Lord  Clarendon  thinks  he  has  sufficiently 
justified,  this  dislike,  when  he  tells  us,  that  they 
always  advised  the  King  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  his  Parliament. 

Nor  was  the  measure  now  proposed  by  Tem- 
ple Ukdy  to  be  attended  with  the  success  which 
he  expected  from  it    Had  he  begun  by.asking 
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the  dismissal  of  all  the  obnoxious  ministers, 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  council,  by  the^ 
union  of  the  great  Whig  leaders,  with  Secretary 
Coventry  and  others,  who  had  experience  of 
office  without  the  ambition  of  being  chief  mini- 
sters, a  firm  administration  would  have  been 
formed,  and  the  necessity  of  a  revolution  might 
have  been  prevented.  Bbt  Temple  had  only 
in  view  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  old  court, 
fifteen  of  the  thirty  members  of  whom  the 
new  council  was  to  be  composed,  were  to  be 
officers  of  the  crown,  on  whom  it  was  supposed 
the  King  might  rely.  It  was  thought  that 
fewer  concessions  would  be  required,  when  the 
leaders  of  the  Commons  were  members  of  the 
council,  and  that  the  King,  with  such  assist- 
ance, might  safely  dissolve  the  parliament 
should  it  persist  in  unreasonable  demands.  It 
was  considered  as  a  most  favourable  circum- 
stance, should  affitirs  come  to  an  extremity, 
that  the  property  of  the  new  council  amounted 
to  800,0001.  a  year,  whilst  that  of  the  members 
of  the  House .  of  Commons  seldom  exceeded 
400,000L 

It  is  obvious,  that  such  a  council  was  formed 
rather  to  be  a  rival  to  the  Parliament  than  de- 
pendant  on  it,  and  the  Whig  leaders,  to  obtain 
at  most,  half  the  confidence  of  the  King,  were 
to  give  up  all  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
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*•  For  the  bare  being  preferred,"  says  Secretary 
Coventry,  "  maketh  some  of  them  suspectedt 
though  not  criminal.'*  *  The  public  were  not 
yet  able  to  conceive  that  men  couM  be  at  the 
same  time  counsellors  of  the  King  and  friends 
of  the  people  j  and  it  was  only  by  a  complete 
change  of  councils,  that  they  could  /have  been 
convinced  of  its  integrity.  It  is  not  surprising 
then,  that  the  King's  speech,  announcing  the 
new  council,  was  received  coldly  by  the  Hou^ 
of  Commons,  and  that  little  more  tium  a  fort- 
night after,  they  should  present  an  address, 
prayii^  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
fro^i  all  offices  and  employments,  and  frQm  Hia 
Majesty's  presence  for  ever. 

The  pri^ident  of  the  new  council,  much, 
against  the  opinion  of  Tetpple,  was  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. But  the  cabi^iet  council,  which  dig^ste^t 
all  afiairs  before  they  were  brought  forw^df 
consisted  of  Essex,  who  wag  the  new  ]U>rd 
Treasu^rer,  in  place  of  Danby,  Sunderland,  Se^ 
cretary  of  State,  Haii^^  and  Temple.  $v^ 
(jUys  aiter  ibf^  appointi^f^qit  Qf  the  i^^  cpuhci)^, 
in  a  debate  on  the  succession,  Colonial  .Bif)^ 
said,  ^  1%  inwfit  w^  be  the  addition  o^  fcpr  or 


*  MSS.  at  LoBgleM.    See  aho  Sidney's  Letters  t0  Sa- 
ville,  A{nril  21.  and  H^  lif.        . 
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Ave  persons  to  the  eouucil  that  will  do  it;  it 
must  be  thooroaghly  doae :  *—  I  hope  the .  King 
will  not  have  one  that  was  at  the  giving  'such 
advice  ab  we  have  had !"'  Lord  Russell  spoke 
with  zeal  and  firmness  regarding  both  the  Suc- 
cession and  Popery.  He  ended,  by  desiring, 
<<  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  drdw  up  a 
bill  to  secure  our  religion  and  properties  in  case 
of  a  Popish  successor/'  * 

The  motion  made  by  Lord  Russell,  is  a  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  \ke  was  not  yet  convinced 
6f  the  necessity  of  excluding  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  throne.  Temperate  by  nature,  and  not 
actuated  by  any  personal  feelings  against  the 
i>uke  of  York,  he  probably  wished  to  reconcile 
the  King's  interests  to- those  of  his  people,  in  the 
manner  most  agreeable  to  the  royal  inclination ; 
and  if  he  was  mistaken,  we  must  admit  his  loyalty 
whilst  we  pity  his  delusion.  His  vote  in  the 
council  was  to  the  same  effect }  for  various  limi- 


*  On  the  same  day^  an  addFess  to  the  crown  was  carried, 
praying  that  the  King  would  ghe  orders  for  the  execution  of 
Pickering,  and  other  condemned  priests.  I'his  was  a  savage  , 
and  inhuman  request,  as,  with  the  exception  of  Pickering, 
the  crime  of  these  priests  was  no  other  than  that  of  exercising 
their  r^gious  functions.  The  King  desired  time  to  e<Hisider 
of  his  answer.  A  message  was  some  time  afterwards  brought 
down  by  Lord  Russell,  intimating,  that  the  King  would  order 
the  execution  of  Pickering,  but  that  the  test  were  sdll  before 
the  House  of  Lords* 
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tatioBs  on  a  Popish  successor  having  been  pro* 
posed,  some  heads  to  be  offered  to  the  consider- 
ation  of  Parliament  were  at  length  resolved  upon^ 
and  obtained  the  consent  of  all  but  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  Sir  William  Temple.  Shaftesbury  de- 
clared openly,  that  no  security  was  to  be  found 
but  in  the  total  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who,  by  force  of  arms,  might  break  through  aU 
the  limitations  proposed  ;  whilst  Temple  feared 
they  would  leave  him  in  shackles,  which  would 
not  be  easily  broken  through  by  any  successor. 
Temple,  indeed,  was  secretly  of  opinion,  that 
no  expedient  proposed  by  the  crown  would  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Commons.  This  was  also  the 
private  opinion  of  the  King,  who,  even  at  the 
moment  of  proposing  the  limitations,  was  re- 
solved never  to  consent  to  them.  *  He  came  to 
the  House  of  Peers  on  the  30th,  and> 
afler  a  short  speech,  left  the  matter  to 
be.  fully  explained  by  the  chancellor.  The  chief 
articles  he  proposed  were  as  follows.  That  care 
should  be  taken,  that  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
and  promotions  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  should 
be  conferred  on  the  most  learned  Protestants : 
That  no  members  of  the  privy  council,  no  judges 


*  At  least  he  wrote  to  thid  effect  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  does  not;  however,  seem  to  have  given  full  credit  to  tbf 
King's  assurances.    Dal.  App^  S02.  S07* 
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of  the  common  law,  or  ia  chancery/  should, 
during  the  reign  of  a  Popish  successor,  be  put  in 
or  displaced,  but  by  authority  of  Parliament : 
That  no  lord  lieutenant,  or  deputy  lieutenant, 
nor  any  officer  in  the  navy,  should  be  put  out  or 
ll'emoved,  but  either  by  Parliament,  or  by  such 
persons  as  the  Parliament  should  entrust  with 
authority  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  11th  May  this  great  affidr 
came  into  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Bennet, '  who  moved  to  make  an  address  to  the 
King,  that  the  Duke  might  not  come  to  England 
again  without  the  consent  of  the  King  and  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Pilkington 
would  humbly  pray  the  King  that  the  Duke 
might  come  over,  that  they  might  impeach 
him  of  high  treason."  Secretary  Coventry 
and  Lord  Cavendish  supported  the  limitations. 
Mr.  Hampden  and  Mn  Boscawen  spoke  for  the 
.  exclusion.    After  farther  debate  it  was 

*^^^*  resolved,  "  That  a  bill  be  brought  in  to 
"  disable  the  Duke  of  York  to  inherit  the  imperial 
**  crown  of  this  realm.**  On  the  next  day,  in  utter 
defiance  of  justice  and  reason,  it  w^  resolved, 
ntm.  cm.  «  That  in  defence  of  the  King's  per- 
"  son  and  the  Protestant  religion,  this  House 
<<  doth  declare  that  thiey  will  stand  by  His  Ma^ 
"  jetty  widi  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  and  that  if 
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y  His  Mftjesly  shall  came  by  any  vioLent  deaths 
^*  (wiiidi  God  forbid !)  that  they  will  revenge  it 
^^  to  the  utmost  upon  the  Papists.'' 

The  important  btU  which  was  now  brought  in 
enacted,  First,  That  the  said  James,  Duke  of 
York,   should  be  incapable  of  inheriting  \h^ 
icrowns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with 
their  dependencies,  and  of  enjopng  any  of  the 
titles,    rights,    prerogatives,  and  revenues   be- 
longing to  the  said  crowns.     Secondly,  That  in 
<!ase  His  Majesty  should  happen  to  die  or  resign 
his  dominions,  they  should  devolve  to  the  pers<»i 
next  in  succession,  in  the  $ame  manner  a&  if  the 
Duke  was  dead.      Thirdly,    That  all  acts  of 
eoviereighty  and  royalty  that  Prince  might  then 
liapipen  to  perform,  were  not^nly  dtolared  void, 
but  to  be  high  treason,  and  punisliable' as  such. 
Fourthly,  That  if  any  one,  at  ai^y  time  what- 
soever,  should  endeavour  to  biing  the  said  Duke 
itito  any  of  the  fore-mentioned  don^inions^  or 
correspond  with  him  in  ordeit  to  make .  him  in- 
herit, he  Ihould  be  guilty  of  high 'treason.  Fifthly, 
Tliat  if  the  Duke  himself  ever  returned  into  any 
of  these  dominions,  considering  the  mischief  that 
ffiust  ensue,  he  should  be  looked  upon  as  guilty 
T>f  the  same  ofifence  \  and^  |)€r8ons  were  autho*^ 
rized  and  required  to  seize  upon  and  iifiprison 
Mm ;  and*  in  case  of  resistance  made  by  him  or 
his  adherents,  to  subdue  them  by  force  of  arms. 
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It  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  Slst,  the  division' 
being,  yeas  207,  noes  1 28* 

Lord  Shaftesbury  lost  no  opportunity  of  for- 
warding the  Bill  of  Exclusion*     He  represented 
to  the  honest,  that  they  never  could^  be  safe 
under  a  Popish  successor  ;  and  he  hinted  to  the 
interested,  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  irt 
such  favour  at  Whitehall,  that  the   King  only 
desired  a  fair  occasion  of  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Parliament.     His  credit  grew  so  high  with 
the  Parliament,  that  Sunderland,  Essex,  and  Ha-' 
lifax  desired  to  admit  him  and  Monmouth  to  the 
private  or  cabinet  council :  upon  which  Temple 
left  them.     But  the  three  lords,  finding  that 
Monmouth  and  Shaftesbury  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  yielding  all  points  to  the. 
House  of  Commons,  broke  off  with  them,  and 
Concerted  with  Temple  a  prorogation  of  Parlia^ 
ment.    Tliey  reckoned  to  carry  this  measure  in 
the  council  by  the  votes  of  the  fifteen  placemen, 
and  such  of  the  others  who  should  join  them 
against  Shaftesbury  and  his  party*     But  even 
this   mockery  of  advice  was  afterwards   said 
to  be  unsafe,  upon  the  pretence  that  the  King 
had   discovered  that  new  remonstrances  were 
preparing  upon  the  subjects  of  the  plot 
*^    '  and  Popery.  He,  therefore,  went  down 
to  the  Lords '  and  suddenly  prorogued  the  Par<^ 
KameYit.     <*  It  passed,*'    says  Temple,  ^  witli 

VOL.  I.  .M 
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^ery  great  I'esentment  of  both  Houses,  and  wc^ 
rage  on  the  part  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  he 
said  aloud  in  the  House,  that  he  would  have  the 
heads  of  those  who  were  the  authors  of  the  pro- 
rogation.^'^  Indeed  the  King  could  hardly  have 
contrived  a  measure  that  should  so  completely 
l)elie  his  public  declaration  on  ibrming  his  coun- 
cil*    "  By  the  constant  advice  of  such  a  council. 

His  Majesty  is  resolved  hereafter  to  govern 
^  his  kingdoms,  together  with  the  frequent  use- 

of  his  great  council  of  Parliament^  which  he 
V  takes  to  be  the  true  ancient  constitution  of 
*.*  this  state  and  government,** 

At  the  time  of  the  prorogation,  the  House  of 
Commons  were  occupied  in  examining  into  the 
pensions  of  members  of  the  former  parliaments 
It  appeared  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
secrecy,  that  SO,OOOL  per  annum  were  paid 
quarterly  by  the  commissioners  of  excise,  for 
secret  service  to  members  of  Parliament.  About 
thirty  members  who  received  pensions  were 
named  by  Sir  Stephen  Fox ;  but  the  house  had 
only  time  to  examine  two  or  three  before  the 
dissolution.  Several,  it  appeared,  had  received 
the  money  as  a  compensation  for  giving  up  a 
share  in  the  farm  of  the  excise. 

On  the  same  day  that  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued,  the  King  gave  hia  assent  to  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act      From   the  passing  of   Mitgoa 
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Charta  to  that  of  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpue,  a 
period  of  more  than  four  centuries  and  a  half, 
TsoLfiy  attempts  had  been  made,  without  success^ 
to  ensure  the  execution  of  that  blessed  clause, 
hy  which  it  is  enacted,  that  no  Ireeman  should 
be  imprisoned  Or  punished,  exeept  by  the  judg^ 
ment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
provisions  of  the  present  act  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
wWch  are  too  wdl  known  to  require  enumeN 
ation  here,  are,  I  believe,  the  same  (is  4:hose  of 
the  bill  introduced  in  I675,  and  are  so  admirably 
adapted  to  secure  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject,  as  to  merit  the  praise  of  all  histpriam* 
The  censure  of  James  the  Second,  conveyed  ifi 
tile  following  passage,  is,  however,  superior  in 
value  to  any  panegyric*  In  hts  advice  to  his 
son,  he  says,  *'  It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the 
people,  as  well  as  to  the  crown^  the  passing  o4f 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  ^nce  it  ofe^liges  ^le 
crown  to  keep  a  greater  force  on  foot,  than  it 
needed  otherwise  to  preserve  the  government, 
and  encourages  disaffected,  turbulent,  and  un- 
quiet  spirits,  to  contrive  and  carry  on,  with  more 
security  to  themselves,  their  wicked  designs  ;  it 
was  contrived  and  carried  on  by  the  ijarl  of 
Shaftesbury  to  that  intent.'*  *  ^Ihe  part  here 
attributed  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  framing  this 


*  Life  of  JameSi  b.  ii.  p.62L 
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law,  instead  of  being  disgraceiuL  doea^  gf^^^ 
credit  to  his  sagacity,  and  entitles  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  England.  The  Whigs 
in  the  council,  though  few  in  number,  may  have 
likewise  assisted  in  obtaining  the  King's  consent 
to  the  act.  Even  the  act  now  passed,  however, 
excellent  as  it  is>  was  not  scrupulously  observed 
till  after  the  Revolution.  The  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  that  great  event  is  not,  as  some 
suppose,  to  have  established  the  right  of  Parlia^ 
ment  to  depose  the  King,  and  alter  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown,  a  principle  often  before 
asserted  in  the  course  of  our  hi&tory,  but  to 
have  brought  into  easy  and  undisturbed  practice 
those  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  which  the 
Flantagenets  had  attempted  in  vain  to  subvert, 
which  the  Tudors  had  often  been  allowed  to 
trample  upon,  and  which  the  Stuarts  sacrificed 
their  throne  to  destroy. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

tUSUm&BCTIOK  IN  SCOTIiAND.  —  1PABLIAM8NT  DI880LVBD. 
—  BXECUTION  OF  LANGHORNE.  —  TRIAL  OT  «IR  0« 
WAKSMAM.  —  king's  ILLNESS.  —  RETURN  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  TO^E.  —  DISGRACE  OF  MONMOUTH  AND  SHAFTE8- 
«URT.  —  PROROGATION    OF    PARLIAMENT.  —  MEAL-TUE 

PLOT. RETIREMENT  OF  ESSEX  AND  HALIFAX. — THEIR 

CHARACTERS. — PETITIONS  FOR  THE  MEETING  OF  FAR* 
LIAMBNT.  —  ABHORRING  ADDRESSES.  —  WHIGS  AND 
T0RIB5.— •CHABACTER  OF  THE  PARTIES  SO  CALLED. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  l679>  the 
insurrection  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  rising  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  broke 
out  in  Scotland.  In  the  first  encounter  with  the 
insurgents,  which  happened  at  Loudon  Hill, 
Captain  Orabam,  afterwards  celebrated  as  Vis- 
'    ,  count  Dundee,  was  defeated.     When 

June  2. 

this  news  was  communicated  to  the 

# 

council.  Lord  Russell  stood  up  and  began  a 
speech,  saying,  **  he  was  so  far  from  wondering 
that  this  trouble  happened  now,  that  he  rather 
wondered  it  did  not  happen  long  ago,  since  His 
Majesty  thought  fit  to  retain  incendiaries  near 
his  person,  and  in  his  very  council."  Upon 
which  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  seeing  that  he 
was  aimed  at,  and  recollecting  the  parliamentaij 
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addresses  against  h^n,  asked  leave  to  withdraw. 
But  the  King  replied,  with  a  motion  of  his  hand, 
"  No,  no,  sit  down,  my  Lord  ;  this  is  no  place 
for  addresses.*'  * 

North,  who  relates  this  saying,  does  not 
hesitate  to  accuse  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the 
Whigs  of  exciting  the  rebellion,  which  was  the 
subject  of  debate.  As  the  only  authority  he 
alleges  in  support  of  thi»  position,  is  a  rumour 
in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  that  forty  copies  of 
a  speech  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  had  been  sent  to 
Scotland,  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  refute  so 
groundless  a  charge.  But  as  it  has  been  credited 
by  the  impartial  Ralph,  and  as  the  afiairs  of 
Scotland  may  afford  a  specimen  of  the  temper 
of  the  government  in  general,  it  is  by  no  means 
superfluous  to  enquire  into  the  real  causes  of 
the  Scotch  insurrection. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  it  became  a 
question  at  court,  whether  prelacy  should  be  re- 
established in  Scotland.  Lauderdale,  whose 
sufferings,  abilities,  and  knowledge  of  hkf  coun- 
trymen, gave  weight  to  his  opinion,  advised, 
that  the  presby  terian  form  of  church  government 
should  be  continued,  as  more  congenial  to  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  nation.  But  Clarendon 
and  Middleton  advised  the  restofation  of  prelacy, 


»  North  Ex.  p.  79. 
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in  -canformity  to  their  own  prejudices  and  the 
policy  of  the  King's  father*  Unhappily  their 
counsel  prevailed.  Middleton,  who  was  sent 
down  as  King's  commissioner,  obtained  from 
an  obsequious  parliament^  not  only  the  measured 
which  had  been  proposed  at  court,  but  an  act 
annulling  the  four  parliameilts  w^hich  had  sate 
since  the  year  1633.  The  bishops,  too,  were 
restored,  not  as  they  had  been  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  subject  to  the  controul  of  a 
presbytery  and.  synod,  but  invested  with  supreme 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  afKiirsl 
All  ministers^  who  refused  or  neglected  to 
secure  induction  from  a  bishop  were  displaced. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  were  in 
this  manner  ejected  from  their  livings.  But  th6 
people,  sincerely  attached  to  the  presbyterian 
worship,  followed  their  pastors,  and  as  they  had 
not  bouses  large  enough  to  hold  theu*  congre« 
gations,  conventicles  were  held  in  the  open 
"fields.  The  lukewarm  and  irregular  behaviour 
o£  the  new  x^lergy  tended  to  promote  the  seces- 
sion of  their  flocks.  Upon  this  proof 
of  the  determined  spirit  of  the  people, 
the  severities  of  the  government  were  increased*. 
By  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  the  ejected 
-clergy  were  forbidden  to  approach  within  twenty 
inales  of  their  former  parishes ;  declared  sedi- 
lioua  if  they  attempted  to  preach ;  and  all  those 
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\vlio  presumed  to  give  them  subsistence,  sulr*- 
jected  to  the  same  penalties.  And  although 
Middleton  was  soon  afterwards  supplanted  by 
Lauderdale,  these  acts  were  confirmed,  and 
others  still  more  severe  added  by  the  parliament 
which  he  assembled*  On  separation  or  absence 
from  the  parish  church,  the  penalty  for  land- 
holders was  the  forfeiture  of  a  fourth  part  of 
their  rents ;  for  citizens  the  loss  of  a  fourth  part 
of  their  substance,  the  freedom  of  their  corpo- 
rations, arid  the  pjivilege  of  trade ;  besides 
which,  all  were  made  liable  to  whatever  corporal 
punishment  the  privy  council  might  choose  to 
inflict.  The  severity  of  these  laws  was  exceeded 
by  the  rigour  of  their  execution..  An  eccle- 
siastical commission  went  round  the  country, 
bound  by  no  form  of  law,  and  filling  the  gaols 
with  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  In  the  western  counties,  a  military 
persecution  was  introduced,  and  the  recusants 
were  ruined  by  fineis  arbitrarily  imposed,  and  the 
still  more  indefinite  exactions  of  the  soldiery* 
After  three  years*  continuance  of  extreme 
oppression,  the  people  were  driven  into  an 
insurrection,  but  their  force  was  easily  beaten 
and  dispersed  on  the  Pentland  hillsw 
Frequent  executions,  often  preceded 
by  torture,  took  place  on  that  occasion,  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  country,  till  an  order  arrived 
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frook  court  to  stop  the  efiusion  of  blood ;  and 
even  then  the  two^archbishops.  Sharp  and 
Burnet,  withheld  the  order  till  they  had  taken 
away  the  life  of  a  young  preacher  named  Mac- 
cail,  whom  they  barbarously  tortured.  He 
expired  in  the  midst  of  his  agony,  exclaiming, 
with  sublime  enthusiasm,  <^  Farewell,  thou  sun 
and  moon !  the  world,  and  all  its  delights,  fare* 
well !  Welcome  God,  my  Father !  welcome 
Christ,  my  Redeemer!  welcome  glory  and 
eternal  life!  welcome  death!" 

These  judicial  murders  were  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  the  military  executions  in  the 
west,  where  General  Dalziel  put  to  death  a  soi:i 
for  refusing  to  discover  his  father,  and  a  woman 
for  being  accessary  to  the  escape  of  her  husband. 
After  this,  the  King  relaxed  the  severity  of  hit 
government,  and  Scotland  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
some  repose.  In  1669»  indeed,  the  Parliament, 
always  subservient,  gave  the  King  a  more  express 
power  to  regulate  the  church  than  he  had 
hitherto  possessed.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  artiul  step  of  Lauderdale,  to  pave  the 
way  for  Popery.  In  the  following  year,  the 
storm  of  persecution  rose  again  with  fresh 
violence.  The  act  against .  conventicles  was> 
renewed,  and  the  preachers  were  subjected  to 
confiscation  and  death.'  The  penalties  on 
attending  conventicles  were  made  a  fousce  of 
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revenue.    A  youth  from  school,  and  a  gentleoaiOi 

whose  wife'  had  attended  a  field^^itteeting,  com* 

pounded  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

Ten  gentlemen,  in  the  shire  of  Renfrew,  were 

ordered  to  pay  thirty  thousand  pounds;  and 

many  instances  are  related  of  similar  extortion^ 

Bift  it  woald  be  emlless  to  detail  the  various 

oppressions  and  abuses  which  Lauderdale  in* 

troduced  daring  his  administration  in  Scotland. 

Letters  of  intercommiming,  a  kind  of  excota- 

munication   then    obsolete,   were    tevived,   by 

lirhich  thousands  of  persons  were  ordered  to  be 

left  without  "  meat,  drink,  house,  harbour,  or 

victuals.**     This  active  persecution,  as  might  be 

expected,  served  only  to  exasperate.    Field  con* 

vcnticies  continued  to  be  held,  but  those  who 

attended  them,-  sallying  froiki  hiding-places  in 

the  mountains,  and  furnished  with  arms  for  their 

defence,   acquired  the  habits  and   ferocity  of 

baibarians.      Shasrp,  iinding  himself  generally 

hated,   and  wishing  to  strike  terror  into  his 

enemies,  brought  on  the  trial   of  one  Mitchel, 

who,  upon  a  promise  of  pardon,  had,  four  years 

Jan.      before,  confessed  an  attempt  to  murder 

'    1678.     him^     xhis  man  was  now  brought  out 

ctf  prison,  and  four  lords  of  the  privy  council,' 

Sharp,  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  and  Hatton,  did  loot 

hesitate  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  their  own 

former  promise,  in  order  to  procure  his  conr 
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denmation.  A  ci^y  of  the  very  act  of  council 
which  assured  him  of  his  Uft3  was  produced,  but 
Lauderdale  would  not  differ  the  original  to  be 
sought  ibr,  saying,  that  four  lords  of  council 
came  not  there  to  be  accused  of  perjury. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Sharp,  who 
had  pressed  the  execution  of  Mitchel,  even 
against  tbe  wish  of  Lauderdale,  was  barbarously 
murdered  by  some  fanatics,  employed  in  watch-* 
ing  for  one  Carmichael,  a  man  noted  for  hia 
cruelty  in  the  ^execution  of  his  office  of  com- 
missioner to  exterminate  conventicles.  Tjbis 
savage  action,  charged  by  tbe  privy  council  on 
the  whole  body  of  fanatics,  exasperated  the 
minds  of  the  royalists.  The  field  conventicles 
were  ordained  to  be  treasonable,  and  troops  were 
sent  against  them,  to  suppress  religion  by  tbe 
sword.  The  rebellion  which  followed  need 
scarcely  be  wondered  at«  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  joint  testimony  of 
Wodrow  and  Barillon,  that  an  iAsurrection  was 
looked  to  by  the  court  as  the  best  pretext  for  in- 
creasing the  army,  and  a  convenient  step  to  the 
establishment  of  despotic  power.  It  is  certain, 
that  a  numerous  body  of  Highlanders  was  let 
loose  upon  the  West  early  this  year  j  and  that 
no  pains  were  spared  to  provoke  to  resistaaee 
the  unoffending  inhabitants.  * 


*  Wodrow.    Laing. 
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Monmouth  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  sent  to  quell  the  insurrection.  After 
the  council  was  over  at  which  his  commission 
was  ready  Lauderdale  followed  the  King  out, 
and  begged  him  to  revoke  that  part  of  it  which 
gave  Monmouth  power  to  treat  with  the  rebels 
before  using  force  to  subdue  them.  The  King 
asked  him  why  he  had  not  mentioned  this  at  the 
council,  to  which  Lauderdale  artfully  replied, 
«*  Were  not  your  enemies  at  the  board?"  *  Such 
a  minister  was  the  fit  servant  of  a  master  who 
could  say,  after  a  long  examination  of  some 
Scottish  petitioners,  "  I  find  that  Lauderdale  has 
done  many  things  against  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, but  nothing  against  my  service/*  The 
commission  to  Monmouth  was  altered  accord- 
ing to  his  desire.  The  defeat  of  the  insurgents 
at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  the  immediate  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection,  are  related  in  all  the 
histories  of  this  reign. 

When  the  day  approached  to  which  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued,  the  same  advisers  who 
had  concerted  the  prorogation,  being  still  in 
fear  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  influence,  agreed  to 
nu>ve  in  council  for  a  dissolution.  But  having 
neglected  to  prepare  the  King's  ministers,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  every  one  present,  ex- 
cept the  three  Lords  and  Sir  William  Temple, 

*  North. 
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Spoke  against  it.  So  that  when  the  King  de- 
clared his  determination  in  favour  of  these  private 
counsellors,  the  Council  broke  up  '<  with  great 
rage  on  the  part  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  of  Lord 
Russell,  and  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the 
whole  board."  • 

A  pamphlet  published  at  this  time,  called  *<  An 
Appeal  from  the  Country  to  the  City/'  shows 
the  extreme  violence  of  party.     The  King  is 
there  desired  to  think  himself  Henry  the  £ighth 
for  one  month,   and  told  that  he  will  get  no 
money  from  Parliament,  unless  he  takes  off  the 
heads  of  the  Popish  faction.   The  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth is  plainly  recommended  for  the  succes- 
sion, upon  the  old  maxim,  that  ^'  he  who  has 
the  worst  title  makes  the  best  King.''     Harris* 
the  publisher,  when  prosecuted,  .was  followed, 
into  court  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people* 
and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of,  <<  Guilty  of 
selling  the  book  only.''    A  most  important  pre- 
cedent. 

In  this  place  I  may  mention  the 
trials  of  many  accused  of  the  Popish 
Plot.  Five  Jesuits,  and  Langhome  a  lawyer, 
were  condemned  and  executed.  But  it  was  re- 
marked, that  <*  as  letting  blood  abates  a  fever, 
these  executions  cooled  the  heat  of  the  nation." 
And  the  uniform  protestations  of  innocence  on 

*  Temple. 
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the  part  of  the  condemned  did  not  fail  of  shak- 
ing the  credit  of  the  plot  At  length,  on  the 
trial  of  Sir  George  Wakeman»  physician  to  the 
Queen,  the  King  ventured  to  exert  his  influence 
in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  the  more 
incumbent  on  him  to  do  so,  as  the  accusation 
was  directed  against  the  Queen  as  w^  as 
her  physician.  Oates  swore  that  he  had  seen 
a  letter  from  Sir  George,  mentioning  the  inten- 
tion of  poisoning  the  King.  But  the  accused, 
besides  many  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
story  improbable,  proved  that  Oates,  on  his  ex* 
amination  before  the  council,  had  only  men^- 
^oned  a  letter  from  a  third  person  whom  he  bad 
seen  at  St..Omers ;  and  being  asked  if  he  knew 
any  thing  more  against  Sir  George  Wakeman, 
he  had  held. up  his  hands,  protesting  he  did 
not ;  and  that  he  had  then  owned  that  he  did 
not  know  the  prisoner's  hand-writing,  though  he 
BOW  asserted  the  contrary.  These  contradic* 
tions  were  exposed  in  the  charge  of  Chief  Jus- 
.tice  Scroggs,  who  having  been  at  first  shame- 
tally  violent  in  prosecuting  the  plot,  was  now 
as  willing  to  please  tlie  court  by  bringing  it  into 
discredit.  The  prisoner,  and  three  others  who 
were  tried  with  him,  were  acquitted.  This 
trial  seems  to  be  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
two  ^eat  parties  on  the  subject  of  th6  Perish 
Plot.    Hitherto,  the  whole  nation  had  given  up 
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their  senses  ^nd  their  reason  to  this  favourite  d^ 
liision.  But  henceforward,  the  court  and  chur<p)> 
party  seem  to  have  used  every  means  to  bring 
odium  upon  the  witnesses ;  t^ius  exchanging 
their  fears  of  popery  for  alarms  of  fanaticiam^ 
The  country  party,  on  the  other  hand,  r^e* 
sented  the  trial  of  Wakeman  as  partial  and  un<^ 
fair  J  and  they  endeavoured  to  magnify  the 
danger  of  the  plot,  by  representing  the  court  as 
favouring  the  escape  of  the  conspirators. 

If  Shaftesbury^s  violence  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament  had  the  effect  of 
alarming  the  King,  his  imprudent  menace  at  the 
time  of  the  prorogation  served  to  bring  baqk  the 
Duke.  For  the  King  being  taken  dangeroiuly 
•  ill  at  \^indsor,  the  three  Lords  who  formed  the 
secret  cabinet,  thought  their  lives  in  danger 
should  the  King  die,  and  Monmcaith  obtain 
possession  of  the  crown.*  They,  therefore^ 
advised  Charles  to  send  for  his  brother^  wha 
arrived  from  Brussels,  to  the  great  astaaishment 
boj^  of  the  court  and  the  country.  When  he  came 
to  Windsor,  he  found  his  brother  recovering, 
and  he  was  requested  to  return  with  as  much 
earnestneas  as  he  had  been  desired  to  come*  He 
found  means,  however^  by  acting  on  the  fearo  of 
Eaaex  and  Halifiuc,.  to  change  his  banishment  to 
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Brussels,  tor  tetiretnent  to  Scotland,  and  what 
was  still  more  important,  to  have  Shaftesbury 
dismissed  from  his  of&ce  of  President  of  the 
Council,  and  Monmouth  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand of.  the  army.  And  to  complete  the 
triumph  of  James,  this  dangerous  rival  was  sent 
to  the  place  of  exile  from  which  he  had  himself 
returned. 

The  elections,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
went  generally  in  favour  of  the  country  party. 
The  King,  grown  still  more  suspicious  of 
his  parliament,  and  more  averse  ^o  the  troubles 
of  contention,  had  recourse  to  his  old  expje- 
dient,  the  alliance  of  France*  He  endea- 
voured to  obtain  nine  milUonld  of  livres  from 
Lewis,  to  be  paid  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
on  the  condition  thai  parliament  should  not  be 
assembled  during  that  time.  He  repeatedly  re- 
presented to  Barillon,  that  this  step  would  place 
England  in  the  dependence  of  France  for  even 
The  terms  asked  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
and  Lord  Sunderland  were  still  higher.  The 
King  at  length  agreed,  however,  to  accept  of 
one  million  of  livres  yearly  for  three  years,  with 
the  condition  that  parliament  should  not  be 
assembled  during  that  time. 
In  the  hope  that  a  treaty  would  be  concluded 
on  these  terms,  Charles  told  his  council, 
that  he  had  resolved  to  prorogue  hia 
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that  Parliament  for  a  twelvemonth ;  and  that  he 
would  hear  no  reasons  on  the  subject.  But  Sir 
William  Temple  stood  up  and  said,  with  great 
freedom,  *<  That  as  to  the  resolution  he  had 
taken,  he  would  say  nothing,  because  he  was 
resolved  to  hear  no  reasoning  upon  it ;  therefore 
he  would  only  presume  to  offer  him  his  humble 
advice,  as  to  the  course  of  his  future  proceedings^ 
which  was,  that  His  Majesty,  in  his  affairs,  would 
please  to  make  use  of  some  council  or  other,  and 
allow  freedom  to  their  debates  and  advices ;  after 
hearing  which.  His  Majesty  might  resolve  as  he 
pleased ;  that  if  he  did  not  think  the  persons  or 
number  of  this  present  council  suited  to  his 
a&irs,  it  was  in  his  power  to  dissolve  them,  and 
constitute  another  of  twenty,  or  ten,  or  of  five, 
or  any  number  he  pleased,  and  to  alter  them 
again  when  he  would;  but  to  make  counsellors 
that  should  not  counsel,  he  doubted  whether  it 
were  in  His  Majesty's  power,  or  no,  because  it 
implied  a  contradiction/' 

This  wise  and  constitutional  speech  seems  to 
have  had  no  effect  in  altering  the  intention  of 
the  King;  who  had,  however,  previously  left 
room  for  a  change  of  counsel,  by  ordering  the 
immediate  prorogation  to  extend  only  to  the 
28di  January. 

A  new  plot  broke  out  about  this  time,  which 
was  nick*named  the   Meat-tub  plot.     An  in- 
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famous  character,  of  the  name  of  Willongbby, 
or  Dangerfield,  a  friend  of  Bedloe,  was  released 
from  prison  by  Mrs,  Cellier,  a  Popish  midwife, 
who  obtained  the  money  for  that  purpose  from 
Lady  Powis,  a  very  eminent  person  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  •  He  contrived  to  cajole  these 
two  ladies,  by  pretending  a  knowledge  of  a  plot 
carrying  on  by  the  Presbyterians.  To  support 
his  pretentions,  he  made  acquaintance  as  well  a& 
he  could  with  the  lower  emissaries  of  the  Op- 
position. He  hid  a  treasonable  paper  in  the 
bed-chamber  of  Colonal  Mansel ;  and,  by  the 
advice  of  Mrs.  Cellier,  took  the  Custom-house 
officers  there  to  search  for  prohibited  goods^ 
He  then  found  the  paper  he  had  himself  con- 
cealed, and  immediately  called  out  "  Here's 
Treason  I**  Some  days  afterwards,  anotlier  paper, 
containing  a  treasonable  association,  was  found 
by  Sir  W.  Waller  in  Mrs.  Cellier's  house,  con* 
cealed  in  a  meal-tuK  Upon  enquiry,  it  appeared 
tliat  Dangerfield  had  seen  the  Duke  and  the 
King,  under  pretence  of  discovering  a  Presby- 
terian plot,  and  had  received  from  the  Duke 
twenty  guineas.  Both  parties  endeavoured  to 
represent  him  as  an  agent  of  their  opponents.. 
But  whilst  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Cellier  and 
Lady  Powis  was  proved  and  avowed,  his  intimacy 
with  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  was  only  inferred  from 
two  unijxiportant  letters  directed  to  that  Lord> 
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which  Dangerfield  had  somehow  got  into  his 
possession,  and  had  shown  to  the  King.  It  is 
probable,  that  he  meant  to  betray  either,  or  both, 
as  it  suited  him.  We  may  judge  of  his  character 
from  the  following  facts.  When  his  pardon  was 
made  out  for  treason,  misprision,  &c.  he  com- 
plained that  forgery  had  not  been  inserted !  Upon 
pleading  this  pardon,  however,  that  he  might 
be  entitled  to  appear  as  a  witness  against 
Mrs.  Cellier,  she  proved  a  conviction  for  felony, 
and  an  outlawry  against  him,  which  had  been 
omitted ! 

It  was  not  long  before  two  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
Duke's  fortune,  retired  from  the  King's  council 
in  disgust.  Essex  left  the  Treasury,  saying,  that 
the  Duke  had  broken  his  promise  of  doing 
nothing  without  his  advice ;  and  that  he  suspected 
designs  at  bottom  against  religion.  Halifax, 
also,  finding  himself  neglected,  retired  to  his 
seat  in  the  North,  where,  as  he  wrote  to  Sir  W. 
Temple,  though  Ije  could  not  plant  melons,  he 
v^ould  plant  carrots  and  cucumbers,  rather  than 
trouble  himself  any  more  about  public  afikirs. 
The  King  said  that  both  hung  after  something 
he  was  in  hopes  they  had  forgotten.  This 
something  probably  meant  religion  and  the  laws. 
Yet,though  both  retired,  their  conduct  at  this  time 
was  as  different  as  their  characters.     Essex  was 
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a  nobleman  of  the  strictest  honour,  and  the  tomt 
unblemished  integrity.    The  execution  of  hi» 
father.  Lord  Capel,  by  the  Republicans,  during 
the  civil  wars,  recommended  him  to  the  court  as 
a  person  likely  to  feel  their  resentments  and 
pursue  their  views,  with  the  zeal  of  an  associate 
joined  to  the  fidelity  of  a  servant.     He  was  for 
some  time  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where 
his  administration  was  remarkaUe  for  impartiality 
and  honesty.     Upon  the  dismissal  of  Danby,  he 
had  been  appointed  to-  the  Treasury,  and  dis- 
tinguished his  ofScial  career,  by  introducing  au 
exact  economy  into  every  department*    Useless 
pensions  were   retrenched,,  superfluous    tabled 
abolished,  and  envoys  in  foreign  courts,  whose 
services  at  home  had  recommended  them  to 
sinecures  abroad,  were  recalled*    This  economy,, 
indeed)  was  by  no  means  premature,  for  upoD 
the  entrance  of  the  new  commissioners,   only 
27s.  and  3d.  (besides  appropriated  money)  were- 
found  in  the  Treasury,  •     It  may  be  mentioned, 
as  a  proof  of  his  constitutional  opinions,  that 
when  a  body  of  guards  was  formed,*  he  wrote  a* 
strcmg  letter  to  the  King  against  the  project,  as 
likely  to  raise  a  suspicion,  that  an  anny  was  tx> 
be  raised,  t 
— -  -    -  —  - -  ,^^ 

*  Secretary  Coventry,  July,  1679.       -    f  Dal.  2S2^ 
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XiOrd  £8sex,  when  he  left  office,  withdrew  from 
Ihe  council  and  joined  the  Opposition.* 

Lord  Halifax  was  a  man  of  more  wit  and  fancy 
than  judgment  and  decision.  The  colouring  of 
his  mind  was  better  than  the  drawing.  He  ad- 
mired justice  and  liberty  in  theory^  he  gave 
them  up  for  placQipnd  titles  in  practice.  He 
had  too  keen  a  perception  of  errors  and  faults  to 
act  well  with  others,  and  too  great  a  share  of  , 
them  himself  to  gain  credit  by  standing  alone. 
In  fine,  he  was  one  of  the  most  honest  minister^ 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  corrupt  at  any  other 
period.  He  was  reckoned  the  head  of  the  party 
called  Trimmers. 

Lord  Halifax,  though  he  commended  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Essex,  soon  afterwards  returned  to 
the  council,  and  entered,  as  we  shall  see,  into 
the  King's  views. 

Lord  Radnor  had  succeeded  to  the  office,  but    « 
not  to  the  power  of  Lord   Shaftesbury.     The 
management  of  affidrs  was  vested  in  Lord  Hyde, 
now  first  commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  Lord 
Sunderland,  and  Mr.  Godolphin.     This  was  a 

I  

•  «  As  for  my  Lord,"  (Essex,)  ssys  Mr.  Evelyn,  "  he  is  a 

sober,  wise,  judicious,  and  pondering  person,  not  illiterate, 

beyond  the  rate  of  most  nobleman  in  this  age,  very  well 

versed  in  English  history  and  a&irs,   industrious,  frugal* 

methodical,  and  every  way  accomplished."  Vol.  i.  487« 
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ministry  of  expedients  and  fears,  attached  to  the 
Duke,  but  afraid  of  adopting  the  measures  he 

proposed,  • 

*  <        ■    ■   ■     «  ■■  ■  ' 

*  I  will  here  give  the  ballad  upon  these  ministers,  part  of 
which  is  quoted  in  p.  27.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Dryden, 
but,  as  Mr.  Scott  says,  '^  upon  slight  authority,  and  contrary 
to  internal  evidence."  Mr.  Scott  aIso  remarks,  that  these 
verses  entailed  upon  the  "  young  statesmen,'*  who  are  the 
subject  of  them,  the  names  of  Chit  Sunderland,  Chit  Lory,  &c. 
tn  the  satires  of  the  day;  and  I  may  add,  in  confirmation  of 
this,  that  Lady  Russell  says  in  one  of  her  letters  (lately  pub- 
lished),  "  Tlie  chits  are  gone  to  Althorpe." 

Clarendon  had  law  and  sense, 

Clifford  was  fierce  and  brave ; 
Bennet*s  grave  look  was  a  pretence, 
«  And  Danby's  matchless  impudence 
Helped  to  support  the  knave. 

But  Sunderland,  Godolphin,  Lory,* 
These  will  appear  such  chits  in  story, 

*Twill  turn  all  politics  to  jests, 
To  be  repeated  like  John  Dory, 

When  fidlers  sing  at  feasts. 

Protect  us,  mighty  Providence ! 

What  would  these  madmen  have  ? 
First,  they  would  bribe  us  without  pence, 
Deceive  us  without  common  sense, 

And  without  power  enslave. 

Shall  free-born  men,  in  humble  awe, 

Submit  to  servile  shame, 
Who  from  consent  and  custom  draw 
The  same  right  to  be  ruled  by  law. 

Which  kings  pretend,  to  reign? 

*  Lawrence,  Earl  of  Rochester,  son  of  Itord  CUrendon. 
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The  oppositioii  party  had  got  wind  of  the 
King's  intention  of  proroguing  Parliament,  and 
actively  employed  themselves  in  procuring  pe- 
^titionSy  that  it  might  meet  and  do  business  on 
Dec.  th®  ^Gth  January,  the  day  formerly  ap- 
1679.  pointed.  Seventeen  peers  presented  a 
petition  for  this  purpose.  These  were  the  Earls 
of  Kent,.  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Clare,  Stamford, 
and  Shaftesbury,  and  the  Lords  Say  and  Sele, 
£ure.  North  and  Grey,  Chandos,  Grey,  Howard^ 
Herbert,  Rockingham,.  Townsend,  HoUis,  and 
Pelamere.  The  King  was  greatly  alarmed  at 
this  proceeding,  and  resolved  to  discourage  the 
petitions  at  the  outset.  He  sent  for  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  when  the  Chancellor,  by 
his  command,  told  them,  that  letters  tending  to 
sedition  and  rebellion  had  been  intercepted,  de- 
siring those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  get 
as  many  signatures  as  possible  to  the  petitions, 
no  matter  whether  of  freeholders  or  not..    His 


The  Duke  shall  wield  his  conquering  sword^ 

The  Chancellof  make  a  speech, 
The  King  shall  pledge  his  honest  word, 
The  pawned  revenue  sums  afford, 
And  then,  come  kiss  my  hreech* 

So  have  I  seen  a  king  in  chess, 

(His  rooks  and  knights  withdrawn. 
His  queen  and  hishops  in  distress,) 
Shifting  about  grow  less  and  less, 
With  here  and  there  a  pawn* 
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Majesty,  said  the  Chancellor,  expected  that  they 
would  not  suffer  such  persons  as  should  sign 
such  petitions,  or  procure  signatures  to  them,  to 
go  unpunished.  He  ended  by  quoting  an  ob^ 
scure  opinion  of  the  judges,  given  in  the  second 
year  of- James  the  First,  when  a  question  being 
put  to  them,  whether  it  was  a  punishable  oiOfence 
to  procure  petitions,  menacing  the  King  with 
the  discontent  of  many  thousands  of  his  subjects,- 
if  he  refused  their  requests,  the  judges  answered, 
that  it  was  an  offence  near  to  treason  and  felony. 
Such  an  opinion,  it  is  evident,  .even  if  it  bad 
been  much  more  distinct,  could  have  no  bearing 
upon  petitions  simply  desiring  the  King  to  meet 
his  Parliament.  This  distinction  was  so  obvious, 
that  when  the  crown  lawyers  came  to  draw  np  a 
proclamation  against  the  petitions,  they  had  great 
difficulty  in  framing  it,  so  as  to  strike  the  oiflfen* 
ders,  and  disguise  the  real  offence.  Jefiries 
wished  to  prohibit  the  framing  and  presenting 
any  such  petitions;  and  to  command  all  the 
peace  officers  to  punish  every  person  acting  to 
the  contrary.  But  Lord  Chief  Justice  North 
said,  with  Jesuitical  refinement,  "  that  the  pro- 
clamation ought  by  no  means  to  prohibit  the 
petitioning  His  Majesty  in  any  case^  much  less 
in  the  case  of  the  parliament ;  but  that  it  might 
take  notice  of  certain  ill  people,  who,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  petitioning,  went  about  in 

19 
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a  seditious  and  tumultuous  manner,  gathering 
hands  to  certain  papers."  And  in  this  manner, 
in  spite  of  some  objections  from  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  proclamation  was  drawn  up. 

The  first  petition  of  the  Commons  was  pre*- 
seated  by  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  in  the  name  of 
thousands  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  in  London, 
Westminster,  and  parts  adjacent;  it  spoke  of 
the  plot,  and  requested  the.  sitting  of  Parliament. 
The  King  told  them,  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
the  head  of  the  government,  and  the  only  judge 
of  what  was  fit  to  be  done  in  such  cases.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  another  petition  to  the  like 
e£^ct,  from  Wiltshire,  was  presented  by  Thomas 
Thynn,  Esquire,  Sir  Walter  St.  John,  and  Sir 
Edward  Hungerford.  The  King  asked  them, 
if  they  came  from  the  grand  jury,  and  upon 
their  replying  that  they  did  not,  he  told  them 
that  they  came  from  loose,  disaffected  people, 
and  desired  them  not  to  meddle  in  his  affairs. 
Petitions  from  Essex  and  Berkshire  were  also 
dismissed;  the  first  in  an  insulting,  and  the 
second  in  a  contemptuous  manner.  All  these 
answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Lon- 
dcm  Gazette,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  country 
gendanen ;  a  purpose  which  they  seem  to  have 
completely  answered ;  for  few,  if  any  more  pe- 
titions, were  presented.  In  order  still  farther  to 
produce  an  effect  amongst  tiie  pec^le,  the  court 
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party  represented  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who 
had  come  over,  and  remained  in  England, 
against  the  King's  positive  order,  as  laying  the 
the  foundation  for  an  insurrection,  and  the  peti- 
tions as  the  preparatory  steps  of  that  design* 
Upon  which  several  addresses  were  sent  up,  de- 
claring that  the  subscribers  abhorred  the  action 
of  promoting  petitions.  Hence  the  whole  na- 
tion became  divided  into  petitioners  and  ab- 
horrers. 

At  this  time,  also,  arose  the  distinction  of 
Whigs  and  Tories.  The  origin  of  these  names 
is  well  known :  that  of  the  parties  took  its  rise 
from  the  new  circumstances  of  the  country. 
The  Whigs  formed  a  popular  party  far  less 
enthusiastic  in  their  religious  tenets,  and  less 
divided  in  their  political  views,  than  that  which 
opposed  Charles  the  First.  With  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Sydney,  who  was  not  in  Parliament, 
none  of  them  wished  for  any  thing  more  than  a 
regular  execution  of  our  ancient  constitutional 
laws ;  government  by  Parliament,  and  trial  by 
jury.  The  hereditary  succession  of  the  crown 
was  in  their  eyes  a  rule  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  not  a  dispensation  of  Providence  for 
the  advantage  of  a  single  family.  If  at  any  time, 
therefore,  the  observance  of  the  rule  became 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  the 
legislature  was,  in  their  opinion,  competent  t^ 
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consider  whether  that  danger  was  greater  than 
the  inconvenience  of  deviating  from  the  estab* 
lished  course. 

In  carrying  on  the  ordinary  government  of 
the  country,  their  chief  aim  and  endeavour  was 
to  preserve  unimpaired  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people.  If,  to  obtain  these  objects,  they 
3ometim^s  asked  for  the  confirmation  of  privi- 
leges  which  were  doubtful,  and  even  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  that  were  new,  these  were  only 
nsBtural  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.  For 
the  same  rights  which,  fenced  by  uncertain 
boundaries,  are,  in  barbarous  times,  the  occasion 
of  discord  and  civil  war,  become,  when  ac- 
curately defined,  the  safeguard  of  national  tran- 
quillity. A  law  to  be  really  eflScient,  must  not 
only  be  good  in  itself,  but  must  be  easy  of  exe- 
cution, and  unassailable  on  every  side.  A  sta- 
tute enacting  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  be 
of  no  use,  if  the  administration  of  justice  were 
not  pure ;  the  responsibility  of  ministers  would 
be  a  phantom,  if  the  King  could  grant  a  pardon 
previou3  to  impeachment.  The  Act  of  Magna 
Charta  itself,  as  was  stated  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter,  was  frequently  violated,  and  became 
the  cause  of  the  most  destructive  wars.  But  its 
purpose  having  been  completed  by  the  Act  of 
Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  personal 
liberty  and  public  tranquillity  are  undisturbed. 
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To  the  necessity  which  exists  of  t|ius  filling  up 
the  outline  sketched  by  rude  hands,  we  must 
attribute  many  of  the  pretensions  which  Mr« 
Hume  has  pointed,  out  as  innovations.  With 
respect  to  religious  distinctions,  the  Whigs,  it 
must  be  owned,  had  generally  a  leaning  towards 
the  dissenters*  Nor  did  this  arise  only  from  the 
love  of  freedom  xemarkable  in  those  sectaries. 
It  was  connected  with  a  laudable  desire  for  to- 
leration to  every  sect  but  one,  which  was  active 
in  its  endeavours  to  alter  the  government. 

The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  were  attached 
to  the  laws  as  welf  as  the  Whigs,  but  were  for 
leaving  entirely  to  the  King,  whether  or  not 
they  should  be  executed.  They  considered  the 
crown  as  a  sacred  and  unalienable  inheritance. 
They  held  that  the  rights  of  the  successor  to 
the  throne  were  paramount  and  indefeasible. 
And  as  the  Whigs  wished  to  allow  liberty  as  far 
as  could  be  consistent  with  monarchy,  the  Tories 
desired  to  give  to  monarchy  every  thing  that 
was  compatible  with  safety.  Their  attachment 
to  the  established  religion  alone  was  stronger 
than  to  the  estabUshed  government.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  are  jtreating,  these  two  prin^ 
ciples  of  theirs  were  perfectly  consistent.  Whilst 
the  Tories  professed  that  they  never  would 
abandon  the  Church,  the  Church  declared  that 
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no  circumstance  whatever  could  alter  their  alle- 
giance to  the  King. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
Tories,  though  loud  in  their  professions  of  un- 
limited  submission,  ever  seriously  meant  that 
they  would  not  resist  in  an  extreme  case.  They 
sincerely  venerated  the  laws,  and  dreaded  the 
subversion  of  our  ancient  constitution.  Thus 
whilst  they  spoke  with  abhorrence  of  resistance 
to  their  sovereign,  their  conduct  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  produce  it.  For  their  silent  ac- 
quiescence in  acts  of  petty  tyranny  ^icouraged 
the  King  to  proceed  to  still  greater  outrages^ 
till  at  last  no  remedy  was  to  be  found  but  in  a 
revohition. 

The  Whigs^  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  per- 
severing opposition,  acted  in  a  manner  to  pre^ 
vent  the  necessity  of  the  resistance  of  which  they 
spoke  so  much. 

These  parties,  it  must  be  owned,  have  their 
foundation^  deep  in  the  opinions  of  the  country.. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  body  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try  attached  to  Church  and  King,  more  than 
to  the  constitution,  the  Tory  party  will  subsist  f 
and  as^  long  as  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  who  consider  monarchy  only  as  the  best 
protection  for  liberty,  the  Whig  party  will 
flourish* 
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CHAP.  X. 


CHARGE   AGAINST   THE    POPULAR    PARTY,    OF    RECEIVINCT 
MONEY   FROM    FRANCE. — ALGERNON   SYDNEY. 


We  have  now  come  to  the  period  at  which  it 
is  said  that  the  chief  members  of  Opposi- 
tion  were  bribed  by  the  French  court.  I  need 
not  inform  my  readers,  that  in  the  dispatches 
of  Barillon,  which  have  been  published,  there 
is  an  account  of  the  sums  given  to  each  per- 
son. In  looking  over  these  lists,  which  have 
been  so  triumphantly  brought  forward  by  Dal- 
rymple,  the  first  doubt  which  arises  respects 
the  integrity  of  Barillon.  When  we  see  the 
characters  of  Sydney  and  of  Hampden,  whose 
names  will  always  live  in  the  hearts  of  English- 
men, depreciated  upon  the  authority  of  a  French 
minister,  we  naturally  enquire  whether  the  wit- 
ness has  any  interest  in  concealing  the  truth, 
and  whether  his  character  stands  equally  high 
with  that  of  the  English  patriots.  In  order  to 
answer  the  first  question,  we  must  recollect, 
that  the  diplomatic  agents  of  Lewis  were  per- 
mitted, nay  almost  authorised,  to  pay  themselves 
out  of  the  money  entrusted  to  their  care. 
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But  if  such  peculation  was  ever  permitted, 
it  was  in  no  case  more  likely  to  happen  than  in 
that  of  Barillon.  He  had  great  interest  in  re- 
presenting to  his  master,  that  the  measures  of 
Opposition  were  guided  by  him.  He  saw  them 
resolved  to  refuse  the  supplies,  and  nothing  was 
more  easy  than  to  say,  that  their  conduct  was 
the  result  of  his  own  intrigues.  His  connections 
with  the  popular  party  were  necessarily  secret, 
and  he  might  put  the  money  in  his  own  pocket, 
without  any  fear  of  detection. 

Some  passages  in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  let- 
ters give  a  strong  colour  to  these  suspicions. 
By  the  first  of  these  he  appears  to  have  had  a 
share  in  the  subsidies  granted  to  Charles.  In 
April,  1672  *,  Madame  de  Sevigne  writes, 
'*  Barillon  a  fait  ici  un  grand  sejour ;  il  s'en 
va,  &c.  —  son  emploi  est  admirable  cette  ann^e; 
il  mangera  cinquante  mille  francs,  mais  il  salt 
bien  ou  les  prendre."  After  his  final  return, 
she  says,  "  Monsieur  de  Barillon  est  riche,'*  t  &c. 

The  first  person  who  seems  to  have  received 
money  from  Barillon  t  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment is  Coleman.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  notices 
this,  and  refers  us  to  the  ^'  Journals  of  the 
House  of   Commons,   Nov.  7th,  I678,    where 


*  22d  Apri^,  1672.  t  2lBt  March,  1689. 

%  I  omit  Colbert's  transaetiooBy  which  were  quite  distinct. 
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Coleman  confesses  that  he  got  money  from  Ba- 
rillon,  to  be  distributed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." •  Any  one  would  suppose  from  this 
passage,  that  Coleman  had  so  distributed  the 
money.  But,  strange  to  say,  it  appears  from 
the  journals,  that  Coleman,  though  he  received 
money,  and  the  members  of  parliament  to  whom 
it  was  to  be  distributed  were  pointed  out, 
affirms  that  he  did  not  distribute  it. 

This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  Journals  of  the  House,  of  Commons, 
7th  Nov.  1678. 

"  Mr.  Coleman  says.  That  he  received,  in 
the  last  session,  of  Monsieur  BariUon,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  en- 
trusted him  with,  to  distribute  to  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  prevent  a  rupture 
between  the  two  crowns ;  and  that  accordingly 
h6  had  prepared  guineas  to  distribute  amongst 
them,  but  that  he  gave  none  to  any  member  of 
parliament,  but  applied  them  to  his  own  use : 

**  That  the  French  ambassador  demanded  an 
account  of  the  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred 
pounds  ',  and  that  he  replied  he  had  distributed 
it  to  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
desired  to  be  excused  as  to  their  names : 

««  That  about  the  time  of  the  treaty  with 


*  Dal.  App.  p.  201. 
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Monsieur  Barillon  on  this  occasion,  Monsieur 
Barillon  proposed  several  members  to  whom 
money  might  be  given : 

"  That  to  some  of  them  the  said  Mr.  Cole- 
man promised  to  give  it ;  and  told  Monsieur 
Barillon  he  had  done  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  this  confession,  some  persons 
may  believe  that  the  money  was  distributed  by 
Coleman,  and  that  he  was  afraid  to  own  it  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons.  But  if  he  had 
given  it  to  members  of  the  Opposition,  who 
were  at  that  time  the  most  violent  in  prosecuting 
him,  it  is  strange  that,  before  his  death  at  least, 
he  should  not  have  revealed  a  secret  so  fatal 
to  them.* 

Towards  the  end  of  I678,  Barillon  formed  a 
connection  with  Montague,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  ruin  Lord  Danby.  By  his  dispatches  of 
27th  October,  24th  November,  and  22d  Decem- 
ber, he  appears  to  have  been  continually  busied 
in  extending  this  party.  He  seems,  by  means 
of  A^ernon  Sydhey,  to  have  had  some  cor* 
respondence  with  Lord  Halifax.  But  in  No- 
vember I679f  the  treiity  between  the  two  Kings 
having  been  broken  ofl^  he  received  orders  from 


^  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  mky  arise  on  this  point, 
there  can  be  none  witli  regard  to  the  candour  and  honesty 
of  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Lewis  to  renew  his  connection  with  the  popular 
party*  He  then  tells  us,  December  14. 1^9f 
that  he  has  seen  Lord  Hollis,  who  is  well  aware 
tliat  the  Court  will  adhere  to  the  design'  of 
governing  absolutely,  and  that  France  alone 
can  facilitate  the  success  of  such  a  design.  He 
therefore  wished  the  nation  might  not  be  stirred 
up  against  France,  but  he  refused  to  accept 
even  the  present  of  a  snufi-box  from  her  ambas* 
sador.*  BariUon  then  mentions,  that,  not  to 
give  suspicion  by  two  frequent  visits  to  Lord 
Hollis,  he  corresponded  with  him  through  Sir 
John  Baber,  by  whose  means  also  he  had  a 
strict  connection  with  Mr.  Lyttleton.  He  abo 
mentions  connections  with  Mr.  Powle-  and  Mr. 
Harbord  ;  and  these  four,  he  says,  have  touched 
what  was  promised  them.  In  the  same  letter 
he  mentions  Sydney  as  having  been  of  great 
use  to  him,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  accoimt 

*  I  must  attribute  it  to  negligeoce  in  the  late  Mr.  Bote^ 
that  h^  has  accused  Lord  HoUia  of  receiving  taonej,  and 
that  he  quotes  a  dispatch  of  December  22d,  167S,  as  giving 
lists  of  the  members  of  parliament  who  received  money. 
This  important  mistake  of  a  whole  year  has  no  doubt  been 
occasioned  by  a  reference,  in  Barillon's  aeeount  of.  the 
14>th  December,  1679,  to  his  former  account  of  ihe  pre- 
ceding year.  *  Mr.  Rose  fully  accounts  for  such  errors,  by 
saying  that  he  was  not  employed  in  writing  his  book  m^my 
more  weeks  than  Mr.  Fox  was  years. 

*  Dal.  App-  314. 
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for  500  guineas.  But  in  another  dispatch,  of 
December  5.  1680,  where  he  gives  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  these  connections,  he  sayd 
the  greater  part  of  them  could  not  be  made  by 
himself ;  "  few  were  to  be  found  who  would 
direcdy  treat  with,  or  have  any  commerce  with 
me,  by  which  they  might  have  exposed  their 
fortunes  axid  their  lives.  I  made  use  of  Mr. 
Montague,  and  Mrs.  Hervey,  his  sister ;  of  Mr. 
Harbord,  Algernon  Sydney,  arid  Sieur  Beber." 
He  tells  us  afterwards,  that  Sydney's  connec- 
tions are  with  obscure  people  ;  so  that  he  must 
be  Jefl  out  of  the  ques^tion.  The  persons,  then, 
who  managed  these  affiurs,  were  Mr.  Harbord, 
Mr.  Montague,  Mrs.  Hervey,  and  Sir  John 
B^ber.  Of  Mr.  Harbord  we  know  nothing  but 
his  parliamentary  politics.  The  character  of 
Mr.  Montague  is  one  of  the  meanest  that  is  to 
be  found  in  history,  and  his  sister  seems  to  have 
been  concerned  in  all  his  intrigues.  Sir  John 
Bfiber  was  a  leader  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  at 
one  time  belonged  to  Keeper  Bridgman  *,  was 
at  bottom  attached  to  the  Duke  of  York  t,  and 
received  a  regular  pension  from  the  Court  for 
adlii^  his  party,  t    I  will  now  put  it  to  the 


*  Eckard.  f  BariUon,  DaK  App.  282. 
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good  sense  of  the  reader,  whether  it  is  more* 
probable  that  such  a  man  as  Hampden,  a  gen- 
tleman of  independent  fortune  and  firm  prin-^ 
ciples,  who  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  40,0001.  and  actually  paid  OOOOl.  for  his 
liberation  from  prison,  should  accept  a  bribe  of 
.5001. ;  or  that  BariUon  should  be  deceived,  as^ 
he  had  been  before  by  Coleman,  by  corrupt 
and  worthless  emissaries.     It  would  be  the  less 
difficult  for  them  to  blind  his  eyes,  as  aU  he 
wished  from  the  Opposition  was  to  refuse  the 
supplies,  which  they  were  already  determined 
not  to  grant,  without  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  and 
so  little  did  he  dream  of  influencing  them  in 
the  choice  of  a  successor,  that  he  did  not  dare 
to  let  them  see  that  he  was  instructed  to  opppse 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  though  his  Master  had 
prdered  him  to  traverse  his  pretensions  by  every 
means  in  his  power.     It  seems  most  probable, 
upon  the  whole,  that  BariUon  was  persuaded  he 
was   buying  the  first  speakers  in  Parliament, 
and  ruling  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whilst,  in  fact,  he  was  only  paying  a  few 
skilful  intriguers.      This  view  is  supported  by 
an   expression    of    Algernon   Sydney :    "  Yoe 
know,"  he  writes  to  Saville,   "  M.  de  Barillon 
governs  us,  if  he  be  not  mistaken/*    But  his 
representation  of  Sydney  is  still  more  at  vari- 
ance with  itself,  than  with  that  great  man's 
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established  character.  Whilst  at  one  moment 
he  represents  him  as  a  man  of  high  views,  of 
lofty  republican  principles,  of  such  strict  ho- 
nour that  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Sun- 
derland; he  gravely  tells  us,  at  another  time, 
that  he  has  nearly  gained  him  with  500  guineas, 
and  that  a  little  more  money  will  make  him 
entirely  his !  Yet  some  persons  may^  perhaps,  be 
inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  charge  against 
Sydney  of  having  received  money,  because, 
fifteen  years  before,  he  had  offered  to  the  French 
Court,  for  100,000  crowns,  to  make  an  insur- 
rection in  England.  ^  It  is  extremely  improbable, 
however,  that  two  sums  of  500  guineas,  which 
is  all  that  he  appears,  by  Barillon's  dispatches^ 
to  have  received,  should  have  been  thought 
sufficient  by  Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  insurrection.  He  may  have  asked  for  more, 
bat  he  would  hardly  have  accepted  so  little^ 

No  one  of  common  sense,  I  imagine,  can  be- 
lieve that  he  took  the  money  for  himself.  His 
character  is  one  of  heroic  pride  and  generosity. 
His  declining  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  King ; 
his  extolling  the  sentence  when  Charles  the 
Second  was  restored ;  his  shooting  a  horse,  for 
which  Lewis  the  fourteenth  offered  him  a 
large  sum,  that  he  might  not  submit  to  the  will 

o  S 
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of  a  despot,  are  all  traits  of  a  spirit  as  noble  as 
it  is  uncommon.  With  a  soul  above  meanriess, 
a  station  above  poverty,  and  a  temper  of  phi- 
losophy above  covetousness,  what  man  will  be 
envious  enough  to  think  that  he  was  a  pensioner 
of  France  ? 

In  this  place  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  insert- 
ing a  few  words  relative  to  another  accusation 
against  Sydney.  .  Mr.  Hume  says,  that  "  the 
ingratitude  and  breach  of  faith  of  Sydney,  in 
applying  for  the  King's  pardon,  and  immediately 
on  his  return  entering  into  cabals  for  rebellion^ 
form  a  conduct  much  more  criminal  than'  the 
taking  of  French  gold."  Dalrymple,  in  his 
florid  manner,  compares  him  to  Brutus,  who 
disregarded  private  obligations  in  a  public  cause. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the 
obligation  conferred  by  Charles  on  Sydney.  As 
he  had  not  sate  on  the  trial  of  Charles  the  Firat, 
he  was  not  excepted  out  of  the -Act  of  Indem- 
nity. Had  he  come  over  immediately  after- 
wards, he  could  not  have  been  prosecuted  or 
imprisoned,  without  a  breach  of  law  and  justice. 
His  father.  Lord  Leicester,  however,  wrote  to 
him,  that,  "  though  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  be 
lately  passed,  yet  if  there  be  any  particular  and 
great  displeas;ire  against  you,  as  I  fear  there  is, 
you  may  feel  the  effects  thereof  from  the  higher 
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powers^,  and  receive  ai&onts  from  the  •  lower.** 
In  fact,  the  law  was  then  so  little  a  protection, 
that  he  could  not  rely  upon  it  without  the  ad- 
ditional favour  of  the  Court.'  For  this  reason, 
he  applied  for  a  pass^Kul,^  which  was  refused. 
At  length,  however,  when  his  father  was  dying, 
a  passport  was  granted,  and  an  end  thus  put  to 
.an  unjust  and  illegal  persecution.  Such  is  the 
amount  of  Sydney*a  obligation  to  Charles  the 
Second. 

.  With  respect  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Opposition,  X  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to 
deny  that  some  amongst  them  may  have  re- 
ceived the  money  of  France.  Corrupt  men 
were  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  that  age,  in  all 
parties,  and  $oqie  may  have  reconciled  so -mean 
an  act  to  their  conscience  by  the  reflection  that 
they  still  pursued  the  true  interest  of  their 
country*  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  of  tlie 
twenty  persons  mentioned  in  Barillon*s  last  and 
longest  list,  not  above  half  were  in  Parliament, 
and  almost  all  of  those  were  leaders.  Now  if 
any  one  or  two  obtained  money  from  Barillon 
for  persons  to  whom  they  did  not  distribute  it, 
or  if  BariUon  himself  embezzled  the  money, 
the  namea  which  would  naturally  appear  in  his 


•  MeacDey's  Life  of  Sydney,  p.  S26.  Appendix. 
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lists  would  be  those  of  the  speakers  who  had  the 
greatest  reputation.  But  if  the  transactions 
were  real,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  buy  the  lower  and 
more  obscure  members^  of  parliament,  than 
those  whose  fame  stood  highest  for  ability  and 
integrity. 

I  here  subjoin  the  two  lists  of  Barillon. 
Courtin's,  which  is  dated  in  one  part  of  Sir 
J.  Dalrymple,  15th  May  *,  and  in  another  place 
15th  Julyt,  1677>  concerns  only  Lord  Berk- 
shire, here  called  Lord  Barker,  and  six  others 
not  members  of  Opposition. 


Barillon  from  22d  December,  I678,  t6  14th 

December,  1679. 

Duke  of  Buckingham  -  1000  Guineas. 

Mr.  Sydney         -         -  -  500 

Bulstrode,  at  Brussels  -  400 

Beber  ....  500 

Lytdeton      .        -        -        .  500 

Powle        -         -         -         -  500' 

Harbord        -        -     .   -        -  500 


•  Dal.  App.  Sl*.6-^\rsf\      t  IWd.  189. 
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December  5th,  1680. 

William  Harbord  -         -        500  Guineas. 

Mr.  Hamden  ...  500 
Col.  Titus  ...  -  .  500 
Hennsbrand  (Armstrong)  •  500 
Bennet  (once  Secretary  to  Prince 
Rupert,  afterwards  to  Shaftes* 
bury)  .  .  -  -  300 
Hotham  .  .  «  .  SOO 
Hicdal        .        .  -  .        300 

Garoway  -  -  -  -  300 
Francland  .  -  -  -  300 
Compton  ....  300 
Harley  ....        300 

Sacheverel  .  -  -  .  300 
Foley  .  .  -  -300 
Bide  .        -         -         .        300 

Algernon  Sydney         -  -        500 

Herbert  .  .  .  .  500 
Baber        -         .-  -  -        500 

HU 500 

Boscawen         -  -  -        500 

Du  Cross,  (£nvoy  from  the  Duke 

of  Holstein,)      -        .        -        150 
Le  Fin,   (one  of  Lord  Sunder** 
land's  clerks,)    ...        150 
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LORD    RUSSELL    L9AVBS    THE    COUNCIL.^— BLACK    ^OX. — 
ELECTION   OF    SHERIFFS. —  DUKE     OF     YORK     INDICTED 
AS    A     RECUSANT.  —  HE     GOES     TO     SCOTLAND.  —  MON* 
mouth's     progress.  —  Mf:ETlNG     OF     PARLIAM  $NT.  — < 
VIOLENCE   AGAINST    THOSE   WHO    HAD    PROMOTED   THE 
ABHORRING   ADDRESSES. -^  LORD    RUSSELL     SECONDS   A 
MOTION     FOR     BRINGING    IN    THE'   EXCLUSION   BILL. -^ 
REASONS   IK   FAVOUR   OF    IT. — DEBATES    IN   TI(B  COM- 
MONS.—  THE   BILL    PASSES     THROUGH     A    COMMITTEE. 
—  MESSAGE     FROM       THE     CROWN.  —  EXCLUSION      BILL 
PASSED     BY   THE    HOUSE    OF   COMMONS,     AND     CARRIED 
UP   BY   LORD   RUSSELL   TO   THE   HOUSE- OF    LOR1I8.  — IT 
IS    THRO^RTN   OUT*  —  OBSERVATIONS    OF   MR.  FOX. 

1h£  King  had  agreed,  upon  the  .pressing  in- 
stances of  the  Duke,  that  he  would  recall  him 
from  Scotland  as  soon  as  Parliament  ww 
prorogued ;  and  the  26th  January  was  xio 
sooner  passed,  than  he  declared .  his  resolutira 

Jan.  28.  ^  Council.  Three  days  afterwaidfl» 
1680.  Lord  Russell^  Lord  Cavendish*  Mr, 
Powle,  and  Mr.  Lyttleton,  "  distasted  at  the 
late  prorogation/'  says  Sir  W.  Temple^  *f  as  well 
as  at  the  .mannen  of  it,  and  pretending  to  de- 
spair of  being  able  to  serve  the  King  any  longer, 
in  a  conduct  of  affairs  so  disagreeable  to  the 
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general  humour  of  the  people/'  asked  His 
Majesty's  permission  to  leave  the  Council.  The 
King  replied,  "  With  all  my  heart." 

A  rumour  was  spread  with  great  industry  at 
this  time,  which  probably  owed  its  origin  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  It  was  said  that  a  black  box 
was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard, 
containing  a  contract  of  marriage  between  the 
King  and  Lucy  Walters,  mother  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  when  ex- 
amined before  the  council,  denied  any  knowledge 
of  such  a  box,  and  the  King  soon  after  published 
a  declaration  that  he  never  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Barlow,  alias  Walters,  nor  to  any  other  woman 
but  the  Queen. 

A  great  cofitest,  attended  with  much  confusion, 
took  place  on  the  election  of  the  sheriffs.  Bethel, 
a  presbyterian  and  republican,  who  has  been 
severely  lashed  by  the  pen  of  Dryden,  and 
Cornish,  a  warm  friend  of  liberty,  were  elected 
by  a  great  majority.  These  sheriflS  have  been 
accused  by  North  of  perverting  the  course  of 
justice,  by  making  out  the  lists  of  juries  them- 
selves, instead  of  leaving  that  business  to  the 
under-sheriff,  as  before ;  and  by  using  this  power 
to  make  juries  consist  entirely  of  their  own 
£riends.  This  charge,  I  fear,  cannot  be  dis- 
proved. 
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The  Whig  party  seems  now  to  have  been  de- 
termined to  break  with  the  Duke  of  York  beyond 
the  possibility  of  return.  On  the  l6th  of  June, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  came  to  the  grand  jury  at 
Westminister,  accompanied  by  several  Lords  and 
Commoners,  and  indicted  the  Duke  as  a  popish 
recusant*  The  bill  was  attested  by  himself. 
Lord  Huntingdon,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Caven- 
dish, Lord  Grey,  Lord  Brandon  Gerrard,  and 
many  Commoners,  amongst  whom  occur  the. 
names  of  John  Trenchard,  and  Thomas  Thynne, 
Esqrs.  The  chief  justice  fearing  the  consequences 
of  this  step,  dismissed  the  grand  jury  before  they 
had  finished  their  presentments.  But  though  the 
proceeding  went  no  further  in  Westminister  Hall, 
it  had  a  very  general  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
the  people.*  It  seems  also  to  have  produced  great 
impression  upon  those  whose  support  was  most 
essential  to  the  Duke.  Not  only  Lord  Essex, 
and  Lord  Halifax,  but  Lord  Sunderland,  and 
Mr.  Godolphin,  convinced  that  a  party  which 
coidd  take  so  bold  a  step  must  have  a  deep 
foundation  in  the  country,  advised  that  James 
should  go  out  of  England.  What  made  the 
Duke's  absence  especially  necessary  at  this 
period,  was  the  approaching  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment.   For  the  treaty  with  France,  before  men- 

— ^ — — . 
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having  been  broken  dfF  upon  the  refusal 
of  Hyde,  and  Sunderland  to  agree  to  the  unjust 
conditions  proposed  by  the  French  *  ambassador, 
the  want  of  money  obliged  the  King  to  meet  his 
Parliament  Previous  to  their  assembling,  he 
called  a  Council,  in  which  his  brother^s  absence 
was  proposed.  The  debate  was  violent,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Council  appeared  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  Duke ;  but  the  King,  supported  by  Hali- 
fax, Essex,  Sunderland  and  Godolphin,  decided 
the  question  against  him.  Mr.  Seymour  said  at 
the  Council  Board,  that  those  who  voted  so 
readily  for  the  Duke's  going  away,  would  vote 
as  readily  for  the  King's  leaving  the  kingdom,  if 
the  people  wished  it.  Mr.  Godolphin  replied, 
<<  If  the  Duke,  does  not  go  now,  he  must  go  in  a 
fortnight,  and  the  King  with  him.''  Charles 
appears  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  quite  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  his  brother's  absence. 
In  this  extremity,  the  Duke  saw  himself  utterly 
abandoned.  He  in  vain  ondeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  King  to  rely  upon  his  troops,  and 
establish  his  authority  by  force  of  arms.t  He 
could  only  complain  to  the  King^that  the  Crown 
had  not  been  made  independent  of  Parliament 
at  the  Restoration,  and  that  the  precedent  of  the 


•  DaL  A  pp.  242.  f  I>«J-  266. 
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impeachment  of*  Lord  Clarendon  had  made 
ministers  more  anxious  to  court  an  interest  in  the 
House  of  Commons  than  to  pursue  that  of  their 
princes.*  He  told  Barillon,  that  some  of  the 
Lords  in  the  Tower  had  been  in  the  secret  of  all 
that  had  been  designed,  and  he  did  not  under* 
stand  how  his  brother  should  wish  to  drive  all 
th^  CathoUcs  to  despair,  t 

Before  he  went  he  asked  for  a  pardon,  that  he 
might  be  secure  from  impeachment.  But  this 
also  was  refused,  and  all  he  could  obtain  was  a 
promise  from  the  King  that  he  would  c^ssolve  the 
Parliament  should  they  proceed  to  extremities 


*  The  following  sentences  form  a  part  of  his  remonstnuice 
to  the  King,  as  he  himself  records  it. 

*<  Had  that  opportunity  been  prudently  managed  which 
the  restoration  sdflforded,  the  Crown  might  have  had  suck 
a  revenue  settled  upon  it,  as  would  have  answered  all 
its  expensed,  ^nd  so  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  Repub- 
licans' feet,  who  have  (had)  no  other  to  stand  on  when  they 

invaded  the  tl^rone. But  the  most  fatal  blow  the  King 

gave  himself,  was  when  he  sought  aid  from  the  Commons  ta 
destroy  the  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  by  that  he  put  that  House 
again  (in  possession)  of  their  impeaching  privilege,'which  had 
been  wrested  out  of  their  hands  by  the  Restoration ;  and 
when  ministers  found  they  were  like  to  be  left  to  the  censure 
of  the  Parliament^  it  made  them  have  a  greater  attention 
to  court  an  interest  there,  than  to  pursue  that  of  their 
princes,  from  whom  they  hoped  not  for  so  sure  a  support**' 
Life  of  JameSi  vol.  ii.  p.  492. 

t  Dal.  270. 
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against  him.  He  at  length  embarked  for  Scot- 
land, menacing  revenge  against  his  enemies,  and 
assuring  Barillon  that  he  was  eternally  attached 
to  the  King  of  France.  He  even  revolved  in  his 
mind  the  scheme  of  heading  a  rebellion  in  Scot^ 
land  and  Ireland,  should  his  brother  consent  to 
the  requests  of  his  Parliament.  * 

In  the  month  of  August  this  year,  the  Dul^ 
of  Monmouth  made  the  progress  in  the  west 
which  had  been  celebrated  by  Dryden.  He  first 
visited  Mr.  Thynne,  at  Longleat,  and  from  thence 
proceeded,  X  from  one  friend's  house  to  another, 
to  Exeter.  He  was  received  every  where  with 
joyful  acclimations,  and  at  Exeter,  a  band  of 
near  a  thousand  young  men,  dressed  in  linen 
waistcoats  and  drawers,  came  out  to  meet  him. 

He  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  set  up  by 
Shaftesbury,  and  countenanced  by  the  Whigs  as 
a  Pretender  to  the  throne,  with  more  confidence 
than  ever.  But  besides  the  illegitimacy  of  his 
birth,  he  wanted  the  qualities  fit  for  a  leader. 
He  was  deficient  in  resolution,  without  which  no 
man  can  make  a  figure  in  public  life.  His  chief 
attraction  with  the  people  was  the  beauty  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  grace  of  his  manner,  t 


*  Dal.  370- 
f  Whate*er  be  did  was  done  with  so  much  eate, 
Jn  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please ; 
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The  Parliament  met  on  the  21st  October, 
1680.  The  King's  Speech  began  with  informing 
the  Houses  of  the  new  alliance  with  Spain,  which 
he  assured  himself  could  not  fail  of  being  grateful 
to  Parliament,  and  to  attain  the  end  he  had  in 
view,  "  if  our  divisions  at  home  do  not  render 
"  our  friendship  less  considerable  abroad.  To 
**  prevent  these  as  muc£i  as  may  be,  I  think  fit 
to  renew  to  you  all  the  assurances  which  can 
be  desired,  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on 
«  my  part  to  give  you  the  fullest  satisfaction 
your  hearts  can  wish  for  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  religion ;  which  I  am  fully  resolved 
to  maintain  against  all  the  conspiracies  of  our 
"  enemies,  and  tp,  concur  with  ypu  in  any  aew 


HiB  motions  all  accompanied  with  grace. 
And  paradise  was  opened  in  his  face. 
With  secret  joy  indulgent  David  viewed 
His  youthful  image  in  his  son  renewed. 

Notwithstanding  the  last  line,  it  has  by  many  been  «ap- 
posed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Robert  Sydney,  commonly 
called  handsome  Sydney.  Mr.  Evelyn  says  he  resembled 
Sydney  much  more  than  the  King.^  And  if  the  biographer 
ox  James  speaks  truth,  the  circumstance  is  easily  accounted 
for.  Speaking  of  Monmouth's  mother,  he  says,  that  after 
havmg  been  in  treaty  with  Algernon  Sydney  for  fifty  broad 
pieces,  "  as  he  himself  related  the  story  te  his  R»H.''  she 
lived  with  his  brother  Robert  in  Holland,  and  the  latter  is 
said  to  have  hinted  that  she  was  with  child  by  himf ,  whea 
she  left  him  for  the  King. 

*  Evdyn's  MeoL  toI.  L  p*  567.  f  Life  of  James,  vol  t  p.  49L 
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**  remedies  which  shall  be  pr(^osed,  that  may 
"  consist  with  preserving  the  succession  of  the 
**  Crown  its  due  and  legal  descent."  The 
Speech  went  on  to  recommend  a  farther  exam- 
ination of  the  plot,  and  a  speedy  trial  of  the 
Lords  in  the  Tower.  The  King  then  demanded 
succours  for  Tangiers,  and  concluded  by  earnest 
exhortations  to  union  amongst  themselves.  Mr. 
Williams  was  chosen  Speaker. 

On  the  26th  October,  Dangerfield  was  brought 
to  the  bar,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  meal-tub 
plot.  After  thisj  which  was  represented  as  a 
piece  of  tactics  used  to  impress  the  House  with 
an  idea  that  the  plot  was  still  in  vigour  amongst 
the  Catholics,  Lord  Russell  rose  and  said,  ^*  Mr. 
"  Speaker  —  Sir,  seeing  by  God's  providence, 
<*  andHisMajesty'sfavour,weare  here  assembled 
<<  to  consult  and  advise  about  the  great  afiairs  of 
<<  the  kingdom,  I  humbly  conceive  it  will  become 
<<  us  to  begin  first  with  that  which  is  of  most 
<^  consequence  to  our  King  and  country,  and  to 
<<  take  into  consideration  how  to  save  the  mBxn, 
*^  before  we  spend  any  time  about  particulars. 
<*  Sir,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  life  of  our  Kio^ 
«  the  safety  of  our  country  and  Protestant  re- 
<<  ligion^  are  in  great  danger  from  Popeiy,  and 
<*  that  either  this  Parliament  must  suppress  the 
*«  power  and  growth  of  Popery,  or  else  that 
**  Popery  will  soon  destroy,  nctt  only  Parltameiity 

VOL.  I.  P 
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<*  but  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  us.  And, 
**  therefore,  I  humbly  move  that  we  may  resolve 
«^  to  take  into  consideration,  in  the  first  place, 
**  how  to  suppress  Popery,  and  to  prevent  a  Popish 
**  successor  j  without  which  all  our  endeavours 
"  about  other  matters  will  not  signify  any  thing, 
*«  and  therefore  this  justly  challengeth  the  pre>- 
**  cedency." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  H.  Capel, 
and  supported  by  Sir  F.  Winnington  and  Mr. 
Montague,  after  which  it  was  resolved  nem.  con* 
"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  they 
"  ought  to  proceed  effectually  to  suppress 
^  Popery,  and  prevent  a  Popish  successor.** 

The  next  day  Sir  G.  (Jerrard  brought  before 
the  House  the  subject  of  the  petitions,  and  this 
proclamation  which  had  been  issued  to  discouragfe 
them.  Mr.  Sacheverel  moved  a  vote  to  assert 
the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition,  to  whidi  Six 
F.  Winnington  added  another,  to  dedare,  "  That 
<<  it  is  and  ever  hath  been  the  undoubted  ri^ht 
"  of  the  subjects  of  England  to  petition  the 
'<  King  for  the  calling  and  sitting  of  paiiiaments, 
*'  and  redressing  of  grievances.  Sd.  TRiat  to 
^*  traduce  siich  petitioning  as  a  violation  of  daty, 
<<  and  to  represent  it  to  His  Majesty  as  tumul- 
<«  tuous  or  seditious,  is  to  betray  the  liberty  of 
<«  the .  subject,  and  contribute  to  the  design  of 
**  subverting  the  ancient  legal  eonstitntton  of 
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^  titts  kingdmti,  and  iiititktacing  ftHbUrary  ^ower. 
«  9di  Thitt  a  <MXiiUAittee  be  a^pohited  td  enqu^ 
««  ftfMr  dl  such  ptrwnft  tfa«fc  hftte  oibfiileKi 
«*  figfidtitt  tbe  right  of  the  subjeet'' 

These  votetf  were  UMnknouBly  agreed  to^  endl 
three  dnys  efterwards  Sir  F.  Withins  wts  ex}>€lled 
fyt  pramoting  and  praextting  an  address,  ex- 
pressif^  an  -abhorrence  of  the  act  of  petitioning 
His  Mi^etty  for  the  caUing  and  sittii^  of  par-* 
liaiiiMts* 

TMs  vote  appears  at  first  sight  arbitrwy  and 
unjust ;  bat  if  we  consider  that  the  tendency  of 
these  addresses  was  to  deprive  the  subject  of 
parUameiits^  which  is  not  only  one  of  our  most 
valuable  rights,  but  the  guardian  of  all  the  rest, 
and  that  their  direct ,  consequence  would  har^ 
been  to  lAirogate  a  positive  law  of  the  realm,  we 
shall  nXher  conclnde'ihat  the  severity  shown  by 
t^  House  of  Commons  is  at  least  excusable. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  rage  of  the 
Commoiis  against  those  who  had  obstructed  their 
Meeting,  carried  them  to  unjust  and  arbitrary 
pvoceedinga.  Not  contented  with  punishing 
thtir  own  mmnberSy  they  sent  their  seijeant  to 
take  into  custody  persons  even  in  Northumber- 
land and  Yorkshire,  suq>ected  of  promoting  the 
iddresstt.  This  practice  became  so  opprelsive, 
that  the  people  began  to  turn  their  suspicions  of 
an  arbitrary  King  into  fears  of  an  arbitrary  Par- 
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liament.  A  Mn  Stawell,  a  gentleman  of  good 
family  in  Devonshire,  acquired  great  popularitjv 
hy  refusing  to  submit  to  the  arrest  The  House,* 
to  avoid  a  discussion  of  the  question,  gave  him^ 
a  month^s  time  for  his  appearance^  Mr.  Hume 
says,  that  his  vigour  and  courage  put  an  end  to 
the  practice.*  The  Commons  did  not  pass  over 
the  violent  and  intemperate  threats  which  had- 
been  .used  by  Sir  George  Jeffiies,  and,  in  an 
address  to  the  King,  they  desired  that  he  might 
be  removed  from  all  his  public  offices  ^nd.  em- 
ployments  under  the  .Crown.  The  King  hesi- 
tated to.  agree  to  this  prayer,  but  Jeffiies  himself* 
took  the  alarm,  and  not  only  gave  up  all  his 
pffices,  but  received  a  reprimand  on  his.  knees  at 
the  bar  of  the  House .  of  Commons.  The  JKong 
wittily  remarked,  that  Jeffiies  was  not parliamentr 
proo£.  The  AttomeyXreneral  bang  next 
brought  to  the  bar,  was  asked  who  had  assisted 
him  in  drawing  up  the  proclamation ;  and,  after 
several  refusals  to  answer  the  question,  he  was 
at  length  induced  to  name  the  Lord  C.  J.  Nprtlu 
Upon  which  an  impeachment  was  ordered  against 
him ;  but  though  a  committee  was  named,,  th^ 


*  Roger  Coke  mentions  a  person  of  the  name  of  Herrioig^ 
who  having  absconded,  the  House  threatened  to  procee4 
against  him  by  bill^  ten  days  after  the  vote  mentioned  in  the 
text.  But  it  would  seem  by  the  Journak,  (14th  Dec.  1680,) 
that  his  offence  was  of  a  different  nature. 
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accusatioa  against  him  was  not  found  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  build  a  legal  charge  upon. 

On  the  2d  November  Lord  Russell 

Nov  2, 

,  '   seoNided  a  motion^  >  made  by  Colonel 

Titus,  *f  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw^ 
'<  up  9^  biU  to  disable  James  Duke  of  York  from 
'^  inheritUQg  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm.'^ 

It  may  naturally  excite  some  surprise  to  find 
Lord  RussaU  proposing  so  violent  .a  measure  as 
tile  exclusion  of  the  legal  successor  to  the  throne. 
He  was  loyal  in  his  disposition^  and  zealously  at- 
tached to.  hereditary  monarchy.     He  was  of  a 
temper  which  inclined  to  moderate  measures, 
and  had  on  a  former  occasion  supported  the  plan 
of  limitations.     The  difficulty  of  carrying  the 
Bill  of  Exclusion  must  have  forcibly  .struck  him ; 
for  the  Peers  were  known  to  be  favourable  to  the 
Court,  whilst  the  Clergy  were,  as  usual,  engaged 
on  the  side  of  prerogative  and  legitimacy :  and 
if,  as  it  was  afterwards  loudly  proclaimed  in  Par- 
liament,* there  was  a  loyal  party,  determined,  in 
spite  of  all  laws,  to  assert  the  ri^t  o£  James,  a 
wise  patriot,  it  may  be  said,  would  never  concur 
in  the  formation  of  an  act  which  entailed  reust^ 
ance,  and  made  a  provision  for  civil  war.  These 
considerations  might  have  had  some  weight  in 
Lord  Russell's  mind,  and  probably  restrained 
him   from  joining  Lord  Shaftesbury  when  he 
first  promoted  the  Exclusion  Bill*     On  the  other 
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hands  bis  affection  to  the  reigning  fymiAy  imiM 
have  been  shaken  by  remarktng  how  frequently 
thty  had  violated  the  ISierties,  and  betrayed  the 
interests  of  the  epuntry  th^  wwe  called  to 
govern*    James  the  First  had  torn  with  his  own 
hand  the  remonstiance  of  the  Commons  from 
their  Journals:  Charles  the  First   bad  set  at 
defiance  all  law  and  order,  when  he  seized,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  five  member«  who  ivere  ob- 
noxious  to  him :  Charles  the  Second,  restored 
by  an  indulgent  nation,  had  become  the  pen-^ 
atoner  of  France,  her  gnes^test  enemy,  and  a 
promoter  of  Bopery>  the  object  of  her  continual 
dread.    His  conduct  was  only  moderated  by  love 
of  ease,  and  an  instability  of  temper,  which  un« 
^tted  him  for  great  enterprises*    But  bis  brother 
James  was  so  bigotted  in  bis  religious  principles^ 
and  90  airhitiary  in  his  notions  of  government, 
that  there  could  be  little  doubt  he  would  endea- 
vour, immediately  on  bis  coming  to  the  throne, 
to  introduoe  the  Roman  CathoHc  religion,  and 
lay  aside  parliaments.   These  apprehensions  have 
been  fiiHy  confirmed,  and  mote  than  justified  by 
subsequent  events.   There  was  ako  reason  to  fear 
that  he  would  avail  himself,  as  Charles  had  in- 
tended to  doi,  of  the  military  assistance  of  France ; 
and  that,  amoi^^st  the  divisions  of  the  times,  he 
would  gain  at  least  one  party  in  the  nation  to 
his  support    His  neglect  in  both  these  partica- 
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lars  implies  an  extreme  of  foUy  and  arrogaocet 
which  could  not  fairly  be  an  element  of  calcu-^ 
lation,  and  forms  another  instance  of  the  truth- 
of  the  proverb,  "  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere  prius 
dementat !" 

If  the  existing  actual  danger  was  so  imminent 
as  to  justify  the  strongest  remedy,  the  obstacles 
to  the  Exclusion  Bill  were  not,  in  their  owa 
nature,  so  insurmountable  as  they  afterwards 
became  by  force  of  circumstances.  The  tenacity 
ef  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  principles  of  legi*- 
timacy  might  have  been  overcome  by  the  perse* 
verance  of  the  Commons,  as  it  was  afterwards  at 
the  Revolution,  wbesi  they  refused  to  declare 
the  throne  vacant ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Courtis 
it  was  to  be  observed  that  Charles  had  neyeir 
been  steady  to  any  man  or  any  measure^  It  has 
even  beeti  said,  that  if  he  could  have  been  q^ 
sured  of  GOOjIXX^.  from  the  Commons,  he  would 
have  agreed  to  the  exclusion  of  bis  brother « 
But  they  suspected  his  sincerity,  probably  with 
reason*  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  in- 
duced, partly  by  her  fears  of  impeachment^  and 
partly  by  her  hopes  of  her  son's  suocession,  tg 
be  2^alousin  favour  of  the  exclusion.  I'he  Duko 
of  Monmovith  promoted  it  as  an  evening  to  big^ 
owa  designs  on  the  Crown }  and  the  Prince  of 
Orangct,  probably  with  like  intentions,  encou^ 
r^g^  Peo^iojpary  fagel  to  send  a  strong  rae^ 
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morial  in  its  support.  Lord  Sunderland,  Lord 
Essex,  and  Mr.  Godolphin,  secretly  favoured  it 
in  the  Council.  That  the  part  taken  by  Lord 
Russell  was  of  no  trifling  importance,  is  suf^ 
ficiently  plain  from  a  passage  in  Sir  W.  Temple^ 
where  he  mentions,  as  one  of  two  circumstances 
that  had  great  influence  on  the  House,  the  lead 
which  Lord  Russell  took  in  promoting  the  Bill. 

The  motion  for  bringing  in  the  BiU  was  sup- 
ported by  Sir,  H.  Capel,  Mr.  Boscawen,  Sir  F. 
Winnington,  Colonel  Birch,  &c.  They  urged 
that  every  endeavour  had  been  made,  but  with- 
out success,  to  And  another  expedient :  that  any 
other  law  would  give  the  Duke  of  York  such  a 
command  both  of  the  army,  and  of  the  revenue, 
that  he  would  be  enabled  to  make  those  inroads 
on  our  constitution,  in  church  and  state,  which 
he  had  been  so  long  promoting. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motion  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Garroway,  Mr.  Lawrence  Hyde,  Sir  C. 
Musgrave,  and  Sir  R.  Graham,  who  severally 
spoke  for  expedients ;  but  the  greatest  ability 
was  displayed  by  Mr.  Seymour :  —  *«  Sir,"  I  mnst 
"  confess,'^  he  said,  *•  I  am  very  much  against 
*«  the  bringing  in  of  this  Bill }  for  I  think  it  a 
*«  very  unfortunate  thing,  that,  whereas  His 
*^  Majesty  hath  prohibited  but  one  thing  only, 
^<  we  should  so  soon  fall  upon  it.  I  do  not 
^<  see  there  is  any  cause  why  we  should  fear 
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«*  Popery  so  much  as*  to  make  us  run  ittto  such 
*•  an  extreme.     We  are  assured  there  can  be 

"  no  danger  during  His  Majesty's  life ;  so,  upon 

> 

<<  an  impartial  examination,  we  shall  find  there 
«*  can  be  no  great  reason  for  apprehension 
**  after  his  death,  though  the  Duke  should 
"  oudive  and  succeed  him,  arid  be  of  that 
**  religion.     Have  we  not  had  great  experience 

"  of  his  love  for  this  nation  ?     Hath  he  not  al- 

< 

««  ways  squared  his  actions  by  the  exactest  rules 
"  of  justice  and  moderation  ?  Is  there  not  a  pos- 
**  sibility  of  being  of  the  Church,  and  not  of  the 
**  Court,  of  Rome  ?  Hath  he  not  bred  up  his 
*<  children  in  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  showed 
««  a  great  respect  for  all  persons  of  that  pro- 
*«  fession  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  dangerous  thing 
«•  for  him  (I  mean  in  point  of  interest)  to  offer 
'*  at  any  alteration  of  the  religion  established  by 
"  law  ?  Can  any  man  imagine  that  it  can  be 
«*  attempted  without  great  hazard  of  utterly^ 
**  destroying  both  himself  and  family?  And 
"  can  so  indiscreet  an  attempt  be  expected  from 
"  a  Prince  so  abounding  in  prudence  and  wis- 
«•  dom  ?  But  though  we  should  resolve  to  have 
<<  no  moderation  in  our  proceedings  against 
Papists,  yet  I  hope  we  shall  have  some  for 
ourselves.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  such 
a  law  will  bind  all  here  in  England,  or 
any  in  Scotland ;  and  it  is  disputed  whether 
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"<*  it  will  be  binding  in  Ireland :  so  that,  in  all, 
jprobability,  it  will  not  ocly  divide  us  amongst 
ourselves^  but  the  tbree  kingdomsi  one  from 

**  the  other,  Bnd  occasiion  a  miserable  civil  war. 

<<  For  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  Duke  will 

*^  submit  to  it;  and  to  disinherit  him  fon  his 

ft 

**  religion,  is  not  only  to  act  according  to  the 
**  Popish  principles,  buttp  give  cause. for  a  war 
*^  with  all  the  Catholic  princes  in  Europe ;  and 
*^  that  must  occasion  a  standiQg  army,  from 
«  whom  there  will  be  more  danger  of  P<^ery 
**  and  arbitrary  govenunent,  than  from  a  Pbpish 
**  successor^  or  a  Popish  king/* 

The  Bill  was  agreed  to  be  brought  in,  ^nd 
was  read  a  first  time  on  November  4th.  On  this 
day.  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  objcKrted  to  the  Bill,  on 
the  groujids  that  it  was  unjust  to  condemn  a 
man  unheard  i  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion  to  dispossess  any  one  of  hi3 
];ight»  because  he  differed  in  point  of  faith ;  that 
Hxe  Kings  of  England  have  their  right  from  God 
alone,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  could  deprive 
them  of  it  j  that  this  Bill  would  alter  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  make  the  Crown  elective  i  and  that 
Parliament^  as  well  as  dl  the  King's  subjects, 
were  bound  by  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  could 
wt  disinherit  the  heir  of  the  Crown.  •  Thes^ 
arguments  of  the  Secretary  of  State  were  fully 
answered  by  Mr*  Hampde;)»  apd  by  Mr.  Booth. 
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oiVerwards  Lord,  Delnmere.  Mr*  Hampden  aud» 
<<  SiTf  I  do  not;  understand  how  it  can  be  con- 
*'  st|-ue4>  because  vre^  are  about  to  diainherit  the 
V  Duke,  that  therefore  it  must  be  for  fais  re- 
•?  ligjxuif  For  my  part,  I  do  approve  of  the 
**  Bill  *|  but  it  is  because  the  opinioYl9  lad  prin- 
•f  cijdes  of  the  Papists  tend  to  the  alteration- of 
*^  the  government,  md  religion  of  this  nation, 
*<  and  the  introducing,  instead  there<^»  of  su- 
««  perstition  and  idolatry,  and  a  foreign  arbitrary 
••  .povex*  If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  axn  apt  to 
«<  think  the  Duke's  being  a  Papist  would  not  be 
'*  thought  a  auffiqieut  cause  for  the  House  to 
"  spend  tirae  about  thU  Bill"  ♦ 
,  Mr.  Booth  saidf  ^<  If  (he  Duke  be  exchided, 
<<  you  art  told  how  unjust  it  is  to  t«ke  away  bin 
«<  right  from  him ;  that  the  crown  ia  his  inhe- 
^*.  ritance,  if  be  survive  the  King ;  and  besides, 
"  ycAi  provoke  lumt  ^nd  all  the  Pafxista  in  Edg- 
«*  land,  to  rise  and  cut  our  throats.  On  the 
«<  other  hand|  it  is  plain,  that  when  we  shaH 


*  Thia  was  the  best  ^onnd  upon  which  the  BUI  of  Ei^ 
c^otton  could  be  placed ;  and  every  reader  of  the  history  of 
Iben  tiaie%  who  may  be  disposed  to  accuse  the  Whigs  of 
intderanca  lownrds  th^'PapiADSi  o«^t  to  reooUact  tkat  their 
principles  tended  to^tha  alteration  of  the  ^gvenuaent  $xiA 
icfigion  of  the  nation.  In  our  days»  however,  th<ere  tfk  npi 
ritove  danger  of  the  re*estabKishnient  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ijpilb  t^  of  aQithcit  aiyasm  from  the  Ronrnns. 
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«*  have  a  Popish  King,  our  religion  and  laws 
"  are  not  secure  one  moment,  but  are  in  con- 
*^  tinual  danger.    So  that  the  case,  in  short,  is 
<>  this :  whether  we  shall  sit  still,  and  put  it  ta 
"  the  venture  of  having  a  Popish  successor  j 
**  and  in  that  case  we  must  either  subniit  our 
*f  heads  to  the  block,  or  fight  and  be  rebels  j 
^*  or  else  to  have  a  law  that  will  justify  us  in 
**  defending  our  religion  and  laws:    in  plain 
*«  English,  whether  we  would  fight  for  or  against 
^* .  the  law.     I  think  I  have  put  it  right ;  and 
^*  now  let  every  man  make  his  choice  that  loves 
f*  either  his  God  or  his  country.     As  to  the 
**  Duke*s  right  to  the  crown,  I  wish  it  were 
?  clearly  known  what  sort  of  right  it  is  he 
^<  claims,  and  whence  he  derives  it ;  he  is  not 
f  <  heir  apparent,  neither  do  I  think  that  our  law 
<<  knows  any  such  thing  as  an  heir  to  the  crown, 
*<  but  only  as  a  successor :  and  therefore  neither 
"  the  Duke,    nor  any  other  whatsoever,   can 
*^  pretend  the  same  title  to  the  crown  as  the 
'<  son  of  a  subject  can  to  his  father's  estate  after 
"  his  decease :  for,  with  subjects,  they  do  not 
<^  succeed  but  inherit     It  is  not  so  as  to  the 
"  crown ;  for  there  they  succeed :  and  it  is  fix>m 
<<  a  not  rightly  considering  the  word  heir,  as  it 
"  is  a  synonyinous  term  with  that  of  successor^ 
'<  that  has  made  so  many  to  be  deceived  in  the 
i*<  Duke's  title  to  the  crown :  for  this  word  heir 
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<<  to  the  crown  was  not  heard  of  till  arbitrary 
<<  power  began  to  put  forth.  Before  William 
<«  the  Conqueror's  time,  it  would  have  been  a 
**  senseless  word,  when  the  people  set  up  and 
^  pulled  down  as  they  saw  cause:  and  till 
<<  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  not  much  in  fashion^ 
"  when  the  crown  was  so  frequently  settled  by. 
"  act  of  parliament,  and  the  next  of  blood  sq 
<<  often  set  aside ;  when  the  son  seldom  followed 
"  his  father  into  the  throne,  but  either  by  elec-v 
<<  tion  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  or  else  by 
<<  act  of  parliament.  So  that,  to  make  the 
f*  Duke  either  heir  apparent  or  presumptive  to 
"  the  crown,  it  must  be  proved  either  by  the 
"  constitution  of  the  government,  or  by  some 
f<  law  or  act  of  parliajment.  If,  therefore,  he 
<<  has  a  title  to  the  crown,  it  is  necessary  to 
<'  know  what  it  is,  and  whence  he  has  it ;  but 
<<  if  he  has  none,  it  is  not  unjust  to  pass  the 
*^  Bill,  or  any  other  where  he  shall  be  particu- 
''  larly  named ;  but  I  will  say  no  more  of  this, 
'<  lest  I  may  seem  to  be  against  kingly  govem- 
,"  ment,  which  I  am  not." 

On  the  8th  November,  the  Bill  passed  through 
a  committee,  was  agreed  to,  and  reported  to 
the  House*  Proceedings  so  speedy,  and  a  coUf^ 
.sent  so  general,  alarmed  the  Court ;  and  a  mes- 
sage firom  the  Throne  was  sent  down  in  these 
terms; — 


^^  I'ttlE    fcWfi    W 

«  His  MsqeBly  desired  this  House,  as  well  for 
^  the  satisfaction  of  his  people*  M  cf  bitii«tlf» 
<<  to  expedite  such  im^ters  aA  ai«  depending 
^  before  them  rektiiig  to  Popery  and  ^^  plot ; 
^  and  would  have  them  rest  assui^  tfiAt  att 
^  remedies  they  can  tender  to  His  MajeiMy  con- 
«*  ducing  to  these  ends,  shall  be  very  acoeptable 
<<  to  him,  provided  they  be  such  as  may  con- 
**  sist  with  preserving  the  succession  of  the 
*•  crown  in  its  legal  course  of  descent*' 

It  is  obvious  that  this  message  was  only  a 
manner  of  informing  the  House  that  the  King 
would  never  agree  to  the  Bill  of  Exclusfon. 
But  the  Commons  chose  to  attend  only  to  the 
Hrst  p^tft  of  the  message.  Many  took  occasion 
to  observe,  that  it  was  strange  that  the  King; 
who  had  prorogued  Parliament  for  mor^  than  a 
year,  should  now  find  fault  with  them  for  the 
delay  of  d  fortnight ;  and  a  cofmniftee  was  ap- 
pointed^ of  which  Sir  William  Jones  (intrcN^aced 
the  same  day)  was  chairman,  to  draw  up  an 
answer  to  that  efibct  They  at  the  same  time 
resolved  on  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Sti^rtf, 
and  informed  the  King  that  they  should  soon 
he  ready  ibr  the  trial.  Thus  the  irregular  iif*^ 
terference  of  the  King  was  to  little  pta^pmff. 
Indeed,  many  of  his  fHends  thonghe  thait  it  wosld 
have  been  a  wiser  part  in  him  to  httve  biKrti 
silent,  and  have  left  the  odium  of  rejecting  tile 

II 
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B31  entirely  to  the  Lonfa.  Bat  it  was  thought 
Bece9siiry,  by  some  osteiKSible  aet^  to  counter- 
act  the  nusrepresentations  of  l%aftesbury  (  and 
the  anxiety  of  a  King  in  behalf  of  the  succesaion 
of  hb  brother,  was  likely  to  product  a  favour- . 
Bble  eifect  on  the  muids  of  his  people.  .  Oa  the 
debate  in  Council  on  this  message^  Lord  Halifax 
first  manifested  his  %al  against  the  BiU^  and  en- 
tirely separated  himself  from  Sunderland,  Essex, 
and  Godolphin,  who  were  its  secret  friends,  and 
wished  not  to  throw  it  out  of  the  House  of 
Lords  at  the  first  reading. 

The  third  reading  of  the  Bill  occasioned  a 
long  debate*  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  again  spoke 
agaitist  it ;  and  Mn  L.  Hyde>  on  thesame  side, 
said,  that  if  the  law  was  passed,  diere  was  a 
loyal  party  which  would  never  obey  it,  but 
would  think  themselves  bound,  hj  iJtms  oath,  of 
alliance  and  ihity,  to  pay  obedience  to  the 
Dteke !  He  remarked  tlmA  the  proviso^  ordered 
to  be  added  linr  the  security  of  the  Duke^a 
ehildren,  did  not  iirdude  the  words  **  presun^ 
live  heir  to  the  Crown/^  He  waa  answered  by 
Sir  WiUiam  Jones^  a  profound  lawyei^  and  a 
man  of  great  eminence,  who  maintained,  as 
Mr*  Booth  had  done^  that  the  words  <<  prer 
sttttiptive  heir  to  the  Crown"  were  totally  un^ 
teown  to  our  law-books ;  and  that  the  successiooi 
of  the  Buki^js  ehidren  w^mi  seeuare  without  tbem^ 
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Nov.  15.  TH^  Bfll  ^ow  passed  the  ComtnonH, 
1680.  and  Lord  Russell  was  ordered  to  carry- 
it  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  their  con- 
currence. He  did  so  four  days  afterwards. 
•We  are  told  in  the  Life  of  James  that  many 
members  wished  the  Bill  to  be  kept  •  back  for  a 
short  time  longer,  not  thinking  the  Lords  sdffiw 
cientily  prepared ;  but  that  Lord  Russell,  carried 
on  by  his  exceeding  ardour  on  this  occasion, 
and  having  the  Bill  in  his  hand,  ran  away  with 
it  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Finding  they  could 
not  withhold  him,  many  members  accompanied 
him,  and,  when  it  was  delivered,  gave  a  mighty 
shout. 

In  the  debate  on  the  first  reading.  Lord  Essex 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury  were  the  chief  speakers 
for  it,,  and  Lord  Halifax  against  it.  The  King 
was  present  all  the  -  time,  and  the  whole  House 
of  Commons,  having  adjourned  their  proceed- 
ings expressly  for  this  purpose,  attended  the 
debate.  On  a  division  the  Bill  was  lost,  63 
being  against  it,  and  only  30  for  it.  The  Lord 
Sunderland,  to  the  great  surprise  and  displeasure 
of  the  King,  appeared  in  the  minority.  The 
great  majority  on  this  occasion  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for;  Besides  the  bishops,  whose  prin- 
ciples and  interest  were  both  against  this  Bill, 
there  were  a  number  of  Lords,  either  attracted 
by  the  distinctions  and  swayed  by  the  pleasures 
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4if  tU^  Cbuttf  or  unable  to  withstand  the  per^ 
sonal  canvass  of  the  King.  In  the  ddbate,  the 
party  agaimt  the  csekisioii  derived  great  a^ 
vwitage  from  the  readjr  wit  and  ingemote 
etoquence  of  Lcicd  Haiiikx.  For^  unhappily, 
this  very  able  man»  though  pursuing  the  same 
objects  M  Lord  Essex  and  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
bad  so  great  a  respect  ibr  his  owsi  wisdom,  that 
tie  preferred  leaving  our  religion  and  liberty 
without  any  security,  to  accepting  that  which 
was  devised  fay  the  jtidgment  of  his  political 
fiiends.^ 

Lord  Halifax  proposed,  as  an  expedient  to 
iecure  the  eottntry  £roni  the  dangers  appre- 
hfOidec^  tha(  the  Duke  should  be  banisbed  for 
lij^  The  Whigs  were  totally  averse  to  thil^ 
proposal,  and  James  himself  dreaded  it  ^tlll 
mpn  than  the  Exolusion  BilLt 

X  shall  eotidude  this  diapter  with  |be  exeetleflt 
observations  of  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  eomparfilive 


^  It  is  more  oonfonnable  ta  the  diancter  of  Lor^ 
to  supi^ose  him  swayed  hy  the  motive  I. have  assigned  to  hifi^f 
than  by  personal  animosity  aj^ainst  Shaftesbur}r.  Yet  be  no 
doubt  viewed  with  apptehension  die  prospect  of  Monmo^fh^ 
.aueeeeding  to  the.  thvotoe*  It  would  appear,  both  from 
HwiMt  fod  T<teplei  that  his  quarrel  with  $hafiesb\ity  was 
foUherui  effect  of  his  (Opposition  to  the  Exclusion  Bil],  than 
the  cause  cit  it 

f  *Life,  -veL  i;  p,,6S^« 

VOL.  I.  d 
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merits  of  the  Bill  of  Exclusion  and  the  plan' of 
limitations. 

«<  To  those  who  acted  with  good  faith,  and 
**  meant  that  the  restrictions  ^ould  really  take 
**  place  and  be.  effectual,  surely  it  ought  to  have 
<*  occurred,  (and  to  those  who  most  prized  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  it  ought  niost 
forcibly  to  have  occurred,)  that  in  consenting 
"  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the  Oown,  rather 
*^  than  to  alter  the  succession^  they  were  adopt- 
<<  ting  the  greater,  in  order  to  avoid  the  less^ 
"  evil.    The  question  of  what  are  to.  be  the 
«<  powers  of  the  Crown,  is  sucely  of  superior  im- 
*^  portance  to  that  of  who  shall  wear  it  ?  Thoa^ 
<<  at  least,  who  consider  the  royal  prerogative  as 
**  vested  in  the  King,  not  for  hid  sake,  but  for  that 
<*  of  his  subjects,  must  consider  the  one  of  these 
questions  as  much  above  the  oth^  in  dignity, 
as  the-  rights  of  the  public  are  more  valuable 
'<  than  those  c£  an  individual.    In  this  view,  the 
i*  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  are  in  substance 
<<  and ^flfect  therights  of  the  people ;  and  these 
<*  rights  of  l^e  people  were  not  to  be  sacrificed 
"  to  iSxQ  ^UTposfi  of  preserving  the  succession  to 
[^  the  mobt  favoured  prince»  much  less  to  one 
^v  who,  on  account  of  his  re^gious  persuaakNi, 
<^  was  justly  feared  and  siuqpected.    In  trunks 
'<  the^  question    between  Hfte  *  exclusion '  and 
<^  restrictions  seems  peculiarity  cakolated    to 
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«*  iscectain  the.difib'eat  views  in.wfaich  the  differ- 
^  ent  parties  in  tiiis  country  have  .seen»  and 
^  perhaps  ev^er  will,  tee,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
"  €rown..  The  .Whigs,  who  consider .  them  M 
a  trust  for  the  people, — a  doctrine  which  the 
ff:  Tories  themselves,  whenpuahed  in  ai^men]l;» 
will  sometimes  admit, — naturally  think  it  their 
duty:  ratlier  to  change  the  manager  of  the 
trust,  than  to  impair .  the  subject  of  it ;  while 
*<  others,  who  consider  them  as  the  right  or  pro- 
perty of  the  King,  will  as  naturally  act  as  they 
**  would  do  in  the  case  of  any  other  property, 
<<  and  consent  to  the  loss  or  annihilation  of  any 
part  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
remainder  to  him  whom  they  style  the  rightful 
owner.  If  the  people  be  the  sovereign,  and 
the  King  the  delegate,  it  is  better  to  change 
■<  the  bailiff,  than  to  injure  the  farm  ;  but  if  the 
King  be  the  proprietor,  it  is  better  the  farm 
should  be  impaired,  nay,  part  of  it  destroyed, 
**  than  that  the  whole  should  pass  over  to  an 
•*  usurper.** 

A  doctrine,  entirely  similar  in  its  scope  and 
purport  to  the  opinion  here  given  by  Mr.  Fox, 
is  hud  down  by  Lord  Russell,  in  the  paper  which 
he  delivered  to  the  sherifis  on  the  scaffold :  "  As 
to  the  limitations  that  were  proposed,"  he  there 
says,  **  if  th^y  were  sincerely  offered,  and  had 
passed  into  a  law,  the  Duke  then  sliould  have 
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been  excluded  ftom  die  Tpcmer  of  a  Kmg,  md 
the  government  qmte  altered,  mA  liltie  mmt 
than  the  name  of  a  King  left ;  so  I  coidd  not  see 
either  sin  or  fault  in  the  one,  when  all  the  peopte 
wUHng  to  admit  ihe  otiier ;  but  thought  it 
to  have  a  King  with  his  prerogative,  and 
the  nation  eas^  and  s»fe  under  him,  than  a  Kin^ 
without  it,  which  n^ould  breed  perpetual  jeal- 
ousies and  a  contimial  sti^uggle." 
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CHAP.  XII. 

•t>ISAFPOINTMSNT  OV  TRB  COMMONS.  —  AD0RBM -3X>  TMf 
THi^^rB. —  TTBIAX'  ,OF  hOM  STAFFORD. — |>6|r]|rA 
JST^RTBD  BY  THB  SHBAIFF8  RESPITING  HIS  BXECU- 
TION* — BILL  OF  ASSOCIATION  MOVED  BT  LORD  CAVEN- 
DISH.—  THB  KING  ASKS  FOR  SUPFLIBS.  ^  ANSWER 
OV  TBB  COMMONS.— BNQUIRY  INTO  TBB  OOHDiVCT 
OF  T^  JUDGES. -*  Iff  PBACHMBNT  yiOAINST  CHIB^-JOS- 

TICB   8CR0G65.— -DISPDTBS   BETWEEN     THE    KING  ANX^* 

•  '  "  * 

THE    HOUSE    OF    COMMONS,    ON    THB    SUBJECT    OF    THB 
BXCLUUON   BILL*  —  PROROGATION    ANP    DISSOLUTION.. 

r-;wci;io|r|. 

Xhe  loss  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  occasioned,  as* 
mj^glht^ve  been  expected,  gre^t  ind^ation  in 
tj^e  Co^ifunons.  Lord  Russell  is  said  to  have 
le^clfumed,  with  a  violence  unusual  to  his  nature, 
«« If  my  own  fath^  hadjl>^en  one  of  the  sixty-four, 
J  should  haye  voted  tdm  an  enemy  to  the  King 
and  kingdom.''*  Every  one  acquainted  with 
him  ki^w  that  he  was  the^ast  man  in  the  country 
^pable  of  acting  with  such  barbarous  patriotism. 
.  The  resentment  of  the  Commons  appeared  in 
a  signal  mapner  on  a  debate  upon  tlie  King's 
j^^^SLf^  l^ing  supplies  for  the  support  of 
Tangier.    Sir  William  Jones,  after  some  observ- 
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ations  on  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  Tan-^ 
gier,  as  a  nursery  for  Popish  soldiers,  broadly 
argued,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  in  the  House 
to  grant  any  money  to  the  Crown,  till  they 
should  be  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  e^iployed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
He  was  supported  by  Lord  Russell,  who  declared 
that  whenever  the  King  should  free  the  House 
from  the  danger  of  a  Popish  successor,  and  re- 
move from  his  Council  and  places  of  trust  all 
those  that  were  for  the  Duke's  interest,  he  should 
be  ready  to  give  all  he  had  in.  the  world;  but, 
till  then,  a  vote  of  money  would  only  htfve  the 
effect  of  destroying  themselves  with  their  own 
hands. 

Lord  Russell  was  followed  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  now  for  the  first  time  a  member,  who 
observed,  that  the  debate  had  become  one  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  and  that  by  the  vote  of  that 
day  it  would  be  discovered  whether  the  Commons 
intended  to  support  the  alliances  made  by  the 
Crown.  He  urged  the  importance  of  Tangier, 
and  the  small  expense  it  would  occasion,  but  he 
pressed  the  House  to  this  grant  more  forcibly  in 
consideration  of  the  low  state  of  the  Protestant 
interest  abroad.  He  entreated  the  Parliament  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  King. 

Notwithstanding  this  speech,  an  address  was 
ordered  to  be  drawn  up,  humbly  representing 
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'die  dangeroas  State  and  condition  of  the  kin|^ 
dom,  in  answer  to  His  Majesty's  mesBage.  The 
address  now  presentied  was  in  effect  a  l<Hig  re^ 
monstiance,  or  abstract  of  all  the  grievances  of 
the  subject,  the  whole  of  which  were,  attributed 
to  the  design  carrying  on  to  introduce  Popery. 
It  ended  with  declarL^^  that  if  such  designs 
'should  succeed,  the  Commons  freed  themselves 
by  this  protest  from  the  guilt  of  the  blood  and 
devastation  which  were  likely  to  ensue. 

But  the  Commons  were  not  satisfied  with 
stopping  the  supplies,  and  delaying  the  business 
'  of  the  country :  they  resolved  to  proceed  against 
fbose  who  had  been  the  most  forward  in  opposing 
the  Bill  of  Exclusion.  As  no  special  crime  could 
be  urged  against  Lord  Hali&x,  they  voted  an 
address  to  the  King,  to  remove  him  from  his 
presence  and  councils,  on  the  ground  of  the 
EarPs  having  advised  the  late  prorogations. 
Lord  Russell,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  who  had 
formerly  been  friends  of  Lord  Halifax,  were 
silent  on  this  question.  *  The  King^  in  his  answer, 
said  that  he  did  not  think  the  reasons  given  in 
the  address  su£Scient  to  induce  him  to  remove 
the  Earl  of  Halifax.  ^*  But  whenever  the 
**  House,''  he  added,  **  shaU,  in  a  due  and  regular 
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^  course,  prove  airjr  cfioie,  eifthtr  iphitt  iJbe 

'*<  said  Earl,  <Mr  uiy  other  petsoi,  iHlo  eitiberimv 

^^  is,  or  hereafter  shali  be,  in  Iha  comidl,  he^iriU 

*«  leave  him  or  them  to  their  own  l^gal  defeniM^ 

<*  without  mterposiiig  to  protect  them/'    By 

these  words  he  tacidy  ga\«  up  the  power  mwined 

m  the  caw  <^the  £arl  ^Baoby:.    Mr.  JSc^nmatstf 

the  great  exponent  of  the  ExclusiiMi  Bill  m  *kB 

Gommonl;,  was  impeiKhed  for  diverting  raomj^ 

when  treasurer  of  the  navy,  to  other  puqpoaea 

than  those  to  which  it  had  been  /appropiiated. 

It  is  iinpo8sH>le  to  aay  whether  this  chai;^  wjia 

f^Minded,  or  not,  but  the  use  madfe  ^  jit  at  Aifi 

time  to  puniak  a  very  Bi&rent  xffmct^  was  iw- 

%ious  and  ongeneroos.    The  Comvions  tieift  fffh 

loeeded  to  the  trial  of  Lord  Staffivdt  QOie  <^f  tfap 

five  Popish  lords  isi  ilie  Toweiu    Hie  Jbad  4}p  (SfiR- 

tend  not  -only  with  the  HnpeaMble  sevid^M^  ^ 

.^Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Tutberviitte,  but  fUso  wrtfi 

•th«  legal  iaimiis  lof  Mayimrd,  and  Jones ,;  theff-^ 

suit  was  lihat  be  was  fouiid  ^nil^  1^  6^  p^m» 

agaimst  di  who  acq^tted  JhUn.    A«l0ngst  tbipe 

^bf»  voted  him  ^guilty,  Nvere  tibe  Pttke  pf  ^u^^fiii- 

dale.  Lord  Ouild^Drd,  >Lor^  'Sunderiand,  Is[ttd 
Nottmgham,  and  Xdrd  Anglesey,  al  aiiauaiSi 
8Uf»portevs  of  liie  |)«erogatiee«  Lord  fitaftrd^ 
after  his  condemnation,  told  Burnet,  who  had 
been  sent  to  him  to  procure  a  confession,  rather 
than  a  conversion,  that  he  could  give  information 


mitrj  ioAemstini^  to  tbe  cfi^^r  iH^fi^  would  jm^ 

^flieate  tbe  D«^e  of  Y^otk,  and  ot^r  gre«t  mm* 

HMt  suspected^  and  tie  dMired  to  know  i^-^ 

migfat  obtsan  a  pa^doia  fiir  4jbe  ttscoyery*    lAs^- 

/liMr  Bucnet  communiisated  hfi»  prdpostfl  tp  £x>rd 

Kussell,  and  athen,  who  said  that  if  he  told  ikbe 

iriK)te  tntlihy  iheywouU  do  all  th^^oidd  i»  his 

t>ehalf.    Upon  this,  he  asked  to  be  biQUgbt  to 

the  dEIonae.af  Lordi^  'yvihete  he  b^gw  a  Itfstiny  of 

all  the  coimseb  that  had  telfien  j^kw^f  ri9  W99f»t 

mth  tioB  Duiceiof  Ifroifk,  m^^  the  >K4Dg's  A$9tor- 

ation,  for  Khe  ae^fistahUishitoeiVt  cgp  jkbe  ClaAl^<4M^ 

.mBiiff0n^  by  meaiui  «f  it  tolem(i4«.    il^ft  ^on 

tfK  fH^itioii  of  hmd  Shivfteabury^  4i«  on^  ^)1^ 

.iMns|iiiaton»(tfaeaeemB#'c»iM^0^  i9  the:  Afe>iwe» 

-and  lie  vas  desiigd  to  witbdiNiw.  ?* 

JBoth  XM)d  Sbaftediuirjir  and  dipte  Pl^?  ^iKeffe 
^emiifid  >with<t^a*teiai|it;toiw|)e»<^  ^f;^^  Ipli 
-no  offixt  OB  Lqpd/^taftHME'd  ^y«Wr  ;c4HiM  jt^ 

The  Shenflb^  fiMheL  laod  lC»ws)i,  ,M  iHflt 
idUnr  ^  .last-Brane  jtif  imi  £lafi^'#  Ji^^4|» 
-pMs  mtimit  aMnto^    9ibe  Hmg  if»ing^i(fism 


!' 


*  It  ia  aaidy  in  James's.  Life>  that  Doctor  Burnet  was  not 
dhiwed  to  -see  fiord  ^StAffbrd  'Without  the  *|Ke8e»ce  of  a 
-vrMer,  and  ^n  'tibis  -sMy  %  tacUfy  '00iitri|dicted.   -Ait 
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the  prayer  of  the  Hoase  bf  Lords,  remitted  that 
part  of  the  sentence  which  ordered  him  to  be 
drawn  and  quartered,  they  put  the  fbllowmg 
queries  to  the  House  of  Commons : -. 

Ist  Whether  the  King,  being  neither  Judge, 
nor  party,  can  order  the  execution  ? 

Sd«  Whether  the  Lords  can  award  the  exe- 
cution ? 

dd.  Whether  the  King  can  dispense  with  any 
part  of  the  execution  ? 

4th.  If  the  King  can  dispense  with  some  part 
of  the  execution,  why  not  with  all  ?  * 

Seijeant  Maynard  said  that  he  considered 
these  questions  as  an  artifice  of  the  Prists  to 
'to  make  a  difference  between  ^the  Lords  and 
Commons.    Sir  William  Jones,  though  he  al- 
lowed that,  according  to  Lord  Coke,  a  noble- 
'man,  judged  to  be  hai^;ed  fi>r  felony,  could  not 
legally  be  beheaded  by  the  King^s  warrant,  ob- 
served, that  Boglishmen  were  in  their  nature 
not  severe,  and  that  the  substance  of  the  sen- 
tence might  be  performed  without  the  circum- 
stance.   He  concluded  by  moving  .this  extraor- 
dinary vote,  which  passed  without  opposition : 


*The  reader  will  obsenre  hoirdiffiereDt  this  if  from  BCr. 
Hume's  way  of  stating  the  question  of  the  sberi£^  *—  ^'Siiice 
he  caimot  pardon  the  whole,''  said  they^  *'how  can  he  have 
power  to  remit  any  part  of  the  fpntence?^  .Hume^  toL  viii. 
p.l4S. 
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^•-^^^That  this  House  is  content  that  execution 
**  be  done  upon  Lord  Staffi>rd,  by  severing  his 
•*  head  from  his  body/' 

Lord  Russell  id  said  to  have  been  one  of  those 
who  approved  of  the  barbarous  interference  of 
the  sherifls.  Echard  is  the  only  authority  I 
know  for  this  story.  *  His  words  are,  qieaking 
of  Lord  Russell,  <<  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
his  standing  up  for  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
he  can  hardly  be  cleared  from  thirsting  after 
the  blood  of  others ;  especially  the  Lord  Staf- 
ford, against  whom  his  zeal  transported  him  so 
far,  that  he  was  one  of  those,  who,  with  Bethel 
and  Cornish,  questioned  the  King's  power  in  al- 
lowing  that  Lord  to  be  only  beheaded.''.  Burnet, 
Kennet,  Reresby,  North,  and  Evel}^,  are  silent 
on  the  subject.  It  does  not  appear  by  the  par« 
.liamentary  History  of  Grey,  Chandler,  or  Cob- 
bett,  that  Lord  Russell  took  any  part  in  the 
debate  in  the  Commons ;  and  I  know  not  that 
Mr.  Hume  had  any  authority  for  saying  that 
*<  Lord  Russell,  notwithstanding  the  virtue  and 
humanity  of  his  character,  seconded  in  the  House 
the  barbarous  scruple  of  the  sheriffi.''  Yet  the 
testimony  of  Echard  is  sufficient  for  inducing 
us  to  think  it  probable,  that  Lord  Russell,  in 
some  way  or  other,  gave  his  approbation  to  the 

111  '      m   . I 

•  Echard, ^ol.  iL  p.  fiM. 
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queries  of  the  sheriffi,  and  it  is  undoabtedl/ 
'the  circumstance,  if  true,  the  mpst  to  be  la* 
mented  in  his  whcde  life. 

It  18  the  privilege  of  the  phUosophor,  and  the 

duty  <^  the  historian,  to  mark  such  act^qns  with 

unqualified  censure.    But  to 'men  engaged  hi 

^he  business  of  public  Mfe,  si^ch  an  occurrefice 

may  suggest  furtiber  reflectioas.      They  must 

<feel  how  much  of  their  conduct,  even  when  £- 

rected  to  the  most  laudable  ^j^cts,  must  be 

tinged  hy  the  errors  attached  to  hasty  judgmmty 

"tile  confidencce  inspked  by  party  fellow^p,  and 

the  violence  roused  by  perpetual  contention. 

How  many  of  their  most  applauded  scenes  want 

^a  defence  in  the  eye  of  reason !  how  much  of 

%hat  is  now  theirboast  vwifl  require  an  apdogy  ^ 

l3ie  tribunal  of  ^josterity! 

It  is,  no  doubt,  ^e  obsecvation  of  4he8e  er- 
rors, wfaidi  iias  often  led  men  4^  serupidotts 
delicacy  into  a  worse  fault,  and  induced  diem  to 
decline  aH  co-operation  in  political  concerns. 
TThey  thus  become  totally  useless  to  ihevc 
cpun^ ;  and  to  avoid  the  chance  of  'beiiig 
wrong,  omit  the  opportunity  of  performing  dur- 
able and  essential  services. 

There  is  one  more  observation  to  be  made  oil 
the  conduct  of  ^Lord  itusseQ  on  this  .occasion. 
It  must  not  4>e  ^iq>po8ed  that  he  wished  to  ag«> 
gravate  the  pMP.(^^  .jl^r4  :^1;8^rd's  situation. 
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Qto  uHfiiv^  no  doubt»  wsgb^  ad  Mf.  Fq;i  ^  re* 
awrkedf  to  .|N"eveat  the  Crown  from  assuming 
the  power  of  remitting  t|ie  whole, .  as  well:  83  m 
|m1  of  the  punishment 

The  blcfod  of  Lord  Stafford  was  bearly  the  last 
that  was  shed  on  account  of  the  Popish  Plot. 
The  Courts  and  their  instrutnents,  the  judges,  had 
begun  to  discountenance  the  witnesses  some  time 
before.  The  Gonunons  were  entirdy  engaged 
in  the.  dangers  of  the  succession,  and  had  re-^ 
ceived,  as  we  have  se^,  a  reproach  fi:dm  the 
Ihroo.  «  theif  ««i««e«.  before  th<,  turned 
&om  that  subject  to  the  trial  of  the  Lords  in  the 
Tower :  and  the  people  themsdlves,  moved  by 
the  age  and  infirmities  of  Staflbrd,  were  awakened 
from  their  fears  by  the  spectacle  of  his  execution^ 
to  die  feelings  of  pity,  imd  a  more  correct  use 
of  their  judgment. 

On  the  15th  Decttnber,  the  King 

made  a  speech  to  the  Houses,  putting 

them  in  mind  of  his  alliances,  and  the  state  of 

Tangier^  and  asking  what  it  was  they  desired 

from  him. 

The  UousOf  instead  of  immediately  proceed^ 
ing  to  the  consideration  of  the  King's  speech, 
appointed  the  ensuing  Saturday  for  that  business, 
and  then  resolved  itself  into  a  grand  committee, 
to  secure  the  Idngdom  against  Popery  and  arbi* 
trary  government.    Lord  Cavendish  moved  for 
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a  KU,  for  the  assodalion  of  th^  King's  ProJ 
testant  subjeets.  This  measure  was  ably  op«^ 
posed  by  Mr.  Harbord,  who  remarkedr  that  ever 
since  the  trial  of  Wakeman,  the'  dergy  had 
preached  up  the  danger  of  fanatics  lb  be  greater 
than  that  of  Papists,  and  that  to  disinbmt  the^ 
Duke  was  against  the  law  of  God  He,  therefore, 
feared  that  the  present  Bill  might  serve  to  show 
the  divisions  among  the  Protestants,  and  be  at. 
last  evaded.  The  Bill  itself  was  an  iotitation  of 
one  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  prevent  a  P<^pish 
successor  ^  i  but,  as  Sir  Willam  Jones  •  observed, 
all  the  privy  counsellors  were  then  for  the  int^ * 
est  of  the  Queen ;  whereas  they  were  all  now  for 
that  of  the  successor.  This,  and  the  other  objec- 
tions before  mentioned,  probably  determined  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  not  to  press  it  with  great 
eagerness. 

On  the  17th,  the  House  made  furdier.resolu- 
lutions  for  bringing  in  several  Bills.  One  for 
more  efiectually  securing  the  meeting  and 
sitting  of.  parliaments ;  another,  enacting,  that 
the  judges  should  be  appointed  during  good 
behaviour }  and  another,  to  make  illegal  exbction 
of  money  upon  the  people  high  treason. 

On  the  18th,  the  day  appointed  for  taking  the- 
King's  speech  into  consideration,  Mr.  Hampden, 


*  See  this  BiU  at  length,  in  the  Hsrleian  Miscellany,  vol.  trii. 
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after  a  long  speech,  moved  for  an.  address,  to 
assure  the  King,  that  when  hie  shouId.be  pleased 
to  grant  such  laws  as  were  necessiry  for  the 
security  of  our  religion,  they  would  be  ready  to. 
give  him  what  money  his  occasions  might  require. 
He  was^  followed  by  Lord  Russell,  who  said, ; — 
<<  Sir,  seeing  it  so  apparent  tlmt  all  oui*  fears  of 
^  Popery  arise  from  and  centre  in  the  Duke,  and 
^  that  it  is  impossible  the  afl^rs  of  this  nation 
^  should  ever  settle  on  a  good  Protestant  bottom 
^  as  long  as  there  is  a  Popish  successor,  which 
**  cannot  be  prevented  but  by.  the  Succession 
"Bill;  that  there  may  be  no  ill  construction 
*'  made  of  our  desires,  I '  would  humbly  move 
**  you  to  ofier  to  supply  the  King  with  what 
**  money  he   may^need    for    the  support    of 
Tangier  and  alliances,  upon  his  gnmting  of 
the  Succession  Bill  only ;  that  so  His  Majesty 
**  may  have  no  reason  to  be  diffident  of  us ;  not 
M  doubting  but  that  if  we  can  once  lay  a  fbun- 
"  dation  for  a  good  correspondence,  that  His 
«  Majesty  wUl  take  so  much  content  in  it, 
beyond  what  he  doth  now  enjoy,  that,  to  pre- 
serve it»  he  will  afterwards  grant  us  what  more 
<^  Bills  may  be  ftirther  necessary  for  the  security 
^  of  the  Protestant  religion.    And,  therefore^  I 
«^  am  not  for  clogging  this  address  with  any  re- 
<*  quest  for  any  thing  more  than  that  one  BilK" 
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This  i^ofa  shows,  tlnM:,  howt^ver  ttnwilJingt 
Lord  Rustcill  mvy  have  been  to  engage  in  the: 
ExclufiioH  Bill,  he  vas  fixViy  semible,  that  iM^hen^ 
once  in  forwafdnesa^  it  oaght  to  be  pursued  wif^ 
firm  and  dtideviating  constancy^ 

He  was  rapported  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  who  said, 
with  profotmd  judgment^  **  Without  the  Exelu-- 
«  jBion  Bfl],  there  can  be  no  expedient  bot  what 
<^  Will  leave  us  in  that  miserable  condition 
^<  <^  having,  first  or  last,  a  contest  with  our 
*<  legal  King;  s^ad  tbet«  caft  be  no  such 
<*  thing  as  setting  up  a  power  t0  oppose  ham; 
«<  but  by  putting  a  kind  of  supreme  authority  in 
<*  the  Parliament,  wi^  ft  power  to  expose,  a^ 
«<  well  by  aiaking  War,  aa  laws,  which  might 
^<  prove  the  destruetion  of  the  monarchicai" 
«  government.^'  .  . 

The  House,  however,  misled  by  Mfi  Oarro-' 
way,  was  in  favour  of  reprefsenting  all  grievanceir 
at  once ; .  and  in  th^  address  Which  was  voted 
on  the  doth,  we  find,  besides  a  petition  to  thcf 
King  that  he  will  give  his  assent  to  the  Exclu-  ^ 
sicm  BUI,  <when  tendered  to  him  in  a  parMa- 
mentary  way,  other  requests  concerning  iht 
judges,  the  lord  Meutenants  and  deputy  lieu- 
teoants,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  oflfeiars  of 
the  army  and  navy« 

A  Bill  was  Mxt  brought  in  to.  oaceiApt  I^o- 
testant  dissenters  from  the  penalties  towhicli 
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theyt  as  well  as  Papists,  were  liable  by  the 
^th  of  Elizabeth.  This  Bill  passed  both 
, Houses;  but  when  the  King  prorogued  the 
Parliament,  he  privately  ordered  the  clerk  not 
to  present  it  to  him. 

One  of  the  most  important  labours  of  this 
session,  .  was  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  judges.  The  most  obnoxious  of  these  was 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scruggs.  Lord  Russell 
introduced^  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons several  witnesses  who  proved  that  a  grand 
jury  of  Middlesex  had  been  dismissed  in  an 
irregviax  manner,  when  they  were  about  to  pre- 
sent the  Duke  of.  York  as  a  Popish  recusant, 
and  to  deliver  a  petition  for  the  speedy  meeting 
of  Parliament.  In  the  debate  which  followed, 
Mr.  Sydney  mentioned  that  there  had  been  a 
consultation  of  the  judges  about  printing ;  and 
that  they  gave  their  opinion  that  there  was  no 
way  to  prevent  printing  by  law,  as  the  act  con- 
cerning it  had  expired.  Upon  which,  some 
of  the  judges  were  put  out,  and  new  ones  put 
in ;  and  a  fresh  opinion  was  given,  subscribed 
by  all  the  judges,  <<  That  to  print  or  publish 
^*  any  news-books,  or  pamphlets  of  news  what- 
><  eyer,  is  illegal;  that  it. is  a  manifest  intent 
/<  to  the  breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  ofienders 
'*  may  be  proceede4  against  by  law  for  an  it-  ^ 

vot.  It  R 
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"  legal  thing/*  *  In  consequence  of  thi& 
opinion,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  forbid 
printing  news  without  the  King's  permission ; 
and  Scroggs  sent  a  messenger  to  seize  all  un- 
licensed books  and  pamphlets  of  news,  and  to 
apprehend  ^heir  authors. 

These  facts  were  strongly  commented  on  by 
the  Whig  members.  No  wonder,  it  was  said, 
that  petitioning  for  a  parliament  was  discoun- 
tenanced in  the  country,  when  a  judge  in 
Westminster- Hall  made  it  a  ground  for  dis- 
charging a  grand  jury,  occupied  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty,  t  Such  a  proceeding  amount- 
ed to  a  denial  of  justice,  and  was,  in  fact,  a 
suspension  of  the  laws  :  for  laws  themselves  are 
but  dead  letters,  unless  their  execution  is  se- 
cured, t  The  government  of  Scotland,  it  was 
urged,  had  been  quite  altered  since  the  Restor- 
ation, by  sorpe  new  laws ;  and  that  of  England 
might  be  soon  changed  by  the  perversion  of  the 
old.  §  The  proclamation  concerning  the  press 
was,  in  fact,  an  assumption  of  legislative  power. 
It  was  remarked,  that  an  extra-judicial  opinion 
of  the  judges  brought  Charles  the  First  into 
a  contest  concerning  ship-money,  and  was 
the  beginning  of  all  his  difficulties.  ||     It  be- 


•  Stale  Trials.         f  Sir  W.  Jones.         t  Sir  H.  Capel. 
§  Col.  Titus.  II  Mr.  Powle. 
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hoved  the  House  of  Commons,  then,  to  arrest 
the  judges  in  a  course  which  might  prove  so 
&tal  both  to  King  and  people.  Nothing  was 
said  on  the  other  side:  the  discharging  of  a 
grand  jury  while  matters  are  under  their  con- 
sideration^  was  voted  arbitrary  and  illegal ;  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  judges.  By  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, many  scandalous  acts  were  brought  to 
light.  The  chief  battery,  it  appeared,  was  di- 
rected against  the  press.  In  several  cases  of 
persons  accused  of  selling  libellous  pamphlets, 
the  chief  justice  had  refused  sufficient  bail,  and 
had  told  a  woman,  of  the  name  of  Jane  Curtis, 
who  had  sold  a  libel  against  himself,  that  she 
should  expect  no  more  mercy  than  a  wolf  that 
came  to  devour  them.  Berry,  a  stationer,  being 
accused  of  selling  "  Observations  on  Wakeman's 
Trial,"  was  refused  bail,  and  obliged  to  attend 
five  times,  before  he  could  be  discharged, 
though  no  information  was  exhibited  against 
him ;  and  offence  having  been  taken  at  a  pam^ 
phlet  called  "  The  Weekly  Packet  of  Advice 
from  Rome,"  a  rule  was  made  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  forbidding  its  being  printed  or 
published*  Upon  this  report,  the  House  of 
Commons  came  to  several  resolutions,  declaring 
the  discharging  of  the  grand  jury  illegal  ^pd 
arbitrary ;  that  the  Couit  of  King's  Bench>  in 
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the  imposition  of  fines,  and  the  refusing  of  baily 
had  acted  illegally  and  arbitrarily ;  and  that, 
in  making  the  rule  above  mentioned,  they  had 
usurped  to  themselves  legislative  power. 
•  For  these  offences,  impeachments  were  or- 
iiered  against  Scroggs,  Jones,  and  Weston. 
The  articles  against  Scroggs  were  reported  by 
Sir  R.  Corbet,  on  the  5th  January.  They  re- 
cited, that  Sir  William  Scroggs,  chief  justice 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  had  traitorously 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom:  That  having  taken  an  oath 
duly  to  administer  justice,  he  had  suddenly  and 
illegally  dismissed  a  grand  jury,  before  they  had 
finished  their  presentments  ;  and,  in  particular, 
a  bUl  of  indictment  against  James  Duke  of 
York  :  That,  by  a  rule  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  he  had  stopped  the  publication  of  "the 
Weekly  Packet,  in  open  violation  of  the  rights 
of  the  subject :  That  he  had  defamed  the  wit- 
nesses on  the  Popish  plot :  That,  by  his  excesses 
and  debaucheries,  he  had  brought  the  highest 
scandal  on  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  most  interesting  charges  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

4.  "  That    the    said    Sir  William   Scroggs, 
**  since  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,   hath,   together  with   the 
other  judges  of  the  said  court,  most  noto- 
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riously  departed  from  all  rules  of  justice,  and 
equality^  in  the  impositioai  of  fines  upon 
persons  convicted  of  misdemeanors  in  the 
said  court,  and  particularly  in  the  term  of 
Easter  last  past,  did  openly  declare  in  the 
same  court,  in  the  case  of  one  Jessop,  who 
was  con\icted  of  publishing  false  news;  and* 
"  was  then  to  be  fined,  that  he  would  have' 
regard  to  persons  and  th6ir  principles  *  in' 
imposing  of  fines,  and  would  set  a  fine  of 
•*  500U  on  one  person  for  the  same  ofience,  for 
•*  which  he  would  not  fine  another  1001.  And, 
*^  according  to  his  said  unjust  and  arbitrary 
"  declaration,  he,  the  said  Sir  William  Scroggs, 
together  with  the  said  other  justices,  did 
then  impose  a  fine  of  lOOL  upon  the  said 
<<  Jessop,  although  the  said  Jessop  had,  before 
"  that  time,  proved  one  Hewit  to  be  convicted, 
**  as  author  of  the  said  false  news ;  and  after- 
**  wards,  in  the  same  term,  did  fine  the  same 
"  Hewit,  upon  his  said  cgnviction,  only  five 
"  marks.  Nor  hath  the  said  Sir  William 
«*  Scroggs,  together  with  the  other  judges  of 
**  the  said  court,  had  any  regard  to  the  nature 
**  of  the  offences,  or  the  ability  of  the  persons 
^  in  the  imposing  of  fines,  but  have  been  mani- 
"  festly  partial  and  favourable  to  Papists,  and 
"  persons  affected  to  and  promoting  the  Popish 
f «  interest,   in  this  time  of  imminent  danger 
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"  from  them,  &c. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  have 
most  severely  and  grievously  oppressed  His 
Majesty^s  Protestant  subjects,  as  will  appeal 
upon  view  of  the  several  records  of  juries, 
set  in  the  said  court;  by  which  arbitrary, 
unjust,  and  partial  proceedings,  many  of  His 
Majesty's  liege  people  have  been  ruined,  and 
Popery  countenanced,  under  colour  of  justice, 
^<  and  all  the  mischiefs  and  excesses  of  the 
"  Court  of  Star-Chamber,  by  act  of  parliament 
"  suppressed,  have  been  again,  in  direct  oppo- 
"  sition  to  the  said  law,  introduced. 

5.  "  That  he,  the  said  Sir  William  Scroggs, 
"  for  the  further  accomplishing  of  his  said 
"  traitorous  and  wicked  purposes,  and  design- 
ing to  subject  the  persons,  as  well  as  the 
estates,  of  His  Majesty's  liege  people  to  his 
"  lawless  will  and  pleasure,  hath  frequently 
refused  to  accept  of  bail,  though  the  same 
were  sufficient,  and  legally  tendered  to  him, 
by  many  persons  accused  before  him  only 
of  such  crimes,  for  which,  by  law,  bail  ought 
"  to  have  been  taken  j  and  divers  of  the  said 
persons  being  only  accused  of  (fences  against 
himself;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
refused  bail,  and  committed  them  to  gaol, 
only  to  put  them  to  charges ;  and  using  such 
**  furious  threats  as  were  to  the  terror  of  His 
*<  Majesty's  subjects,  and  such  scandalous  ex- 
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**  pressions  as  were  a  dishonour  to  the  govern- 
^*  menty  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  office  ;  and 
particularly,   that  he,   the  said   Sir  William 
Scroggs,  did,  in  1679>  commit  and  detain  in 
prison,    in    such    unlawful  manner,    among 
others,    Henry   Carr,    G.  Broome,    Edward 
Berry,  Benjamin  Harris,  Francis  Smith,  senior, 
"  Francis  Smith,  junior,  and  Jane  Curtis,  citi- 
«*  zens  of  London :  which  proceedings  of  the 
said  Sir  William  Scroggs  are  a  high  breach 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  destructive  to 
*^  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  realm,  and  con- 
trary to  the  Petition  of  Rights,  and  other 
statutes,  and  do  manifestly  tend  to  the  in- 
troducing of  arbitrary  power, 
6.  "  That  the  said  Sir  William  Scroggs,  in 
further  oppression  of   His   Majesty's    liege 
people,    hath,   since    his  being   made  chief 
**  justice  of  the  said  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
"  an  arbitrary  mcanner,  granted  divers  general 
warrants  for  attaching  the  persons,  and  seizing 
the  goods,    of   His   Majesty's  subjects,  not 
named  or  described  particularly  in  the  said 
warrants,  by   means  whereof,  many  of  His 
**  Majesty's    subjects  have   been  vexed,    their 
houses   entered  into,    and    they   themselves 
grievously  oppressed,  contrary  to  law."  * 


4C 
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*  I'he  following  is  Mr.  Hume's  account  of  this  impeach- 
ment :  —  **  The   chief  justice  was  very  obnoxious  for  dis- 
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■    It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  mot6 
direct  progress   to  despotism,  than  that  which 
these  articles  describe.      The  discretion  giveil 
by  the  law  seems  to  have  been  grossly  abused 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  those  who  were 
obnoxious  to  the  court.     The  recollection  of  the 
evils  here   enumerated,    and  the  care  of   our 
ancestors  to  close  this  avenue  .to  arbitrary  power, 
may  be  traced  in  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.     It  may  also  be   remarked,   that  the 
characters  which  have  been  handed  down  to  VA 
of  the  judges  of  this  reign,  amply  justify  the 
fears  that  were  entertained  of  their  influence. 
"  Lest  the  means  of  destroying  the  best  Pro- 
testants in  England  should  fail,''  says  Algerncm 
Sydney,  in  the  speech  which  he  left  behind  him, 
•*  the  Bench  was  filled  with  such  as  had  be^ 
blemishes  to  tlie  Bar."     Scroggs,  Saunders,  and 
Jefiries,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  judges,  were  the 
fit  tools  of  a  King  above  the  law.     Intemperate 
and  scandalous  in  their  private  conduct,  savage 


misfting  the  grand  jury  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  thereby 
diBappointing  that  bold  measure  of  Shaftesbury  and  hit 
friends.  For  this  crime^  the  Commons  sent  up  an  impeach- 
ment against  him,  as  also  against  Jones  and  Weston,  two 
of  the  judges,  who,  in  some  speeches  from  the  Bench,  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  give  the  first  reformers  the  appellation  of 
fanatics."  Vol.  viii.  p.  145.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  this 
is  either  a  careless  or  an  unfair  representation. 
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and  mercilesB  in  the  exercise  of  their  public 
iuDctioiis,  they  were  fawning  to  their  Sovereign, 
indulgent  to  themselves,  insolent  and  overbear^ 
ing  to  the  prisoners  who  obtained  at  their  Bar 
the  appearance  of  a  trial.  *  North  and  Pern*' 
berton  were  more  respectable ;  but  the  one  was 
prejudiced,  and  the  other  unprincipled. 

The  impeachment  ordered  by  the  Commons 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  trial  before  the  di8-» 
solution  of  parliament ;  but  Scroggs  was  ^  soon 
after  removed  from  the  bench.  His  disgrace 
seems  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  charges 
against  him.  It  is  gratifying  to  find,  that,  even 
in  the  worst  times,  public  ophuon  may  reach 
those  who  debase  themselves  so  far  as  to  abuse 
the  sacred  name  of  justice,  and,  instead  of  being 
the  organ  of  the  laws,  speak  from  the  Bench  the 
language  of  the  CourL 

The  Commons  now  passed  a  vote,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  cry  against  corruption, 
that  no  member  should  accept  of  any  office,  or 
place  of  profit  from  the  Crown,  without  leave  of 
the  House,  t 


*  If  any  one  thinks  this  character  too  severe,  let  him 
look  at  the  portraits  of  these  men  by  North.   See  Appendix. 

f  There  had  been  great  talk  of  certain  conditions  to  be 
offered  to  the  King.  Lord  Russell  was  to  be  Governor  of 
Portsmouth ;   Colonel  Titus,  Secretary  of  State ;    Sir  Wil 
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A  message  from  the  Lords  desired  their  con- 
currence to  a  vote,  declaring  the  existence  of  a 
Popish  plot  in  Ireland.  In  agreeing  to.  this 
vote,  the  Commons  added  another,  that  the 
Duke  of  York's  being  a  Papist,  had  given  great 
encouragement  to  this  plot,  as  well  as  that  in 
England. 

The  last  address  of  the  Commons,  insisting 
on  the  Exclusion  Bill,  had  created  great  divi-^ 
sion  in  the  King's  council.  Sir  William  Temple 
thought  that,  as  there  existed  a  difference  be* 
tween  the  two  Houses  on  the  subject,  the  King 
mighty  with  decency,  excuse  hin^elf  from 
giving  any  positive  answer.  But  those  ministers, 
who  had  been  branded^  in  the  votes  of  the  Com<- 
mons,  thought  there  now  remained  no  safety  for 
them,  but  in  a  total  disuse  of  parliaments.  In 
order  to  widen  the  breach,  therefore,  they  drew 
up  an  answer,  in  which  the  King  told  the  Com- 
mons, that  he  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion 
against  the  Exclusion  Bill,  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Lords.     Sir  William  Temple,  who  neither 


liam  Jones,  Chief  Justice ;  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  to  be 
Lord  Treasurer ;  but  he,  when  he  heard  of  it,  fell  into  a 
l^reat  passion,  that  he  should  be  thought  capable  of  sacri- 
iicing  the  public  good  to  his  private  interest,  The  report  of 
this  project  caused  the  self-denying  vote  mentioned  in  the 
text.  Such  is  the  account  given  in  James's  Life,  for  the 
accuracy  of  which  I  will  not  vouch. 
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agreed  to  the  spirit,  nor  prepared  the  form  of 
this  address,  was  prevailed  upon  by  tiie  King 
to  deliver  it.  When  he  appeared  at  the  Bar  of 
the  House,  Sir  William  Jones,  who  had  con* 
ceived  an  affection  for  him,  told  him,  that  for 
himself,  he  was  old  and  infirm,  and  did  not  ex-> 
pect  to  live  long ;  "  but  you,"  he  added,  **  will, 
"  in  all  probability,  live  to  see  the  whole  king« 
*•  dom  lament  the  consequences  of  the  message 
^  you  have  now  brought  us  from  the  King.** 

The  manner  in  which  this  message  was  re-* 
ceived,  shows  that  the  House  of  Commons  were 
resolved  to  go  all  lengths,  rather  than  recede 
from  their  favourite  measure.     Mr.  Booth  said, 
that  as  no  expedients  in  lieu  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  had  been  proposed,  after  two  years*  con- 
sideration, and  the  endeavour  of  two  successive 
Parliaments,  it  was  plain  that  nothing  plausible 
could  be  offered.     He,  therefore^  proposed  reso- 
lutions, declaring,  that  without  that  Bill,  neither 
the  King,  nor  the  Protestant  rjeligion,  could  be 
safe ;  that  without  it,  no  money  could  be  given ; 
that  lending  money  by  way  of  advance  upon 
the  King's  revenue,  should  be  prevented ;  and 
that,  as  some  of  the  King's  advisers  had  been  ssdd 
to  have  advised  a  dissolution  of  parliament^  they 
should  be  censured.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Lord  Russell,  who  was  for  '<  sticking  to  the  Bill, 
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as  the  only  security ;   and  branding  those  who 
had  hindered  it  passing." 

This  motion  brought  on  a  debate  upon  ex** 
pedients.  A  proposal  of  Sir  J.  Markham,  that 
the  Crown  should  be  settled  on  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  jointly  with  the  Duke,  was  laughed 
at  by  the  House.  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  and  Mn  D. 
Finch,  were  the  only  other  members  who  argued 
in  favour  of  expedients.  They  were  opposed 
by  all  the  men  of  ability  in  the  House,  and 
particularly  by  Colonel  Titus;  who  said,  that 
to  accept  of  expedients,  after  such  a  King  had 
mounted  the  throne,  would  be  as  strange  as  if 
there  were  a  lion  in  the  lobby,  and  they  should 
vote  to  secure  themselves  by  letting  him  in,  and 
chaining  him,  instead  of  keeping  him  out. 

The  resolutions  passed  were  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  those  moved  by  Mr.  Booth.  By  one 
c^  these,  the  House  voted  an  address  to  the 
King,  to  remove  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  Earl  of  Feversham, 
Mr.  L.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Seymour,  from  his  pre- 
sence and  councils  for  ever:  by  another  they 
declared,  that  till  the  Exclusion  Bill  were 
passed,  they  could  not  grant  the  King  any 
manner  of  supply :  by  two  other  resolutions, 
they  voted  that  those  who  should  lend  money 
to  the  Crown  upon  the  customs,  excise,  or  hearth 
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money,  or  by  any  tally»  or  anticipation  upon 
any  branch .  of  the  King's  revenue,  should  be 
.adjudged  to  hinder  the  sitting  of  Parliament, 
and  be  responsible  for  the  same  in  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons  seem  to  have  been 
fully  .aware  that  this  conduct  would  bring  on  a 
breach  with  the  King.    Sir  H.  Capel  declared 
in  the  debate,  that  he  never  expected  to  have 
another  opportunity  of  speaking  in  that  House. 
Jan.  10.       On  the  10th  of  January,  the  King 
1681.     came  to  the   House  and  prorogued 
them.    A  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  the  Com* 
mons  passed,  in  a  loose  and  disorderly  manner, 
a  resolution,    declaring  whoever    advised  the 
King  to  prorogue  Parliament,  was  a  betrayer  of 
the  King,  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  king- 
dom of  England.     In  other  resolutions  they  de* 
<:]ared  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  Duke  of  York's  influence,  and 
that  they  would  make  an  application  to  restore 
him  to  his  former  power. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Common  CouncU  presented  a  petition  to  the 
King,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  caU  Parlia- 
ment together  on  the  day  appointed,  that  they 
might  finish  the  important  business  on  which 
they  were  engaged.  This  petition  was  answered 
by  a  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  which  was 
proclaimed  on  the  18th  January,  and  a  new  one 
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summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford  the  Slst  of  March. 
The  Duke  of  York,  about  this  time,  sent  Mr. 
Churchill,  (afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough,) 
on  a  mission  to  the  King,  to  advise  him  to 
prorogue  Parliament  for  a  considerable  time,  to 
give  up  his  alliance  with  Holland  and  Spain,  in 
order  to  form  one  with  France,  and  to  grant  his 
own  recall*  The  King  was  averse  to  all  his  pro- 
posals, excepting  that  of  an  alliance  with 
France  *,  which  he  allowed  him  to  negociate. 

During  the  interval  of  Parliament,  the  Duke 
of  York  was  indicted  as  a  recusant,  before  a 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  who 
found  a  true  bill  against  him.  The  cause  was 
removed  by  certiorari  into  the  King's  Bench. 
The  elections  went  generally  in  favour  of  the 
Whigs.  The  city  of  London  voted  thanks  to 
their  old  members  for  their  conduct,  especially 
for  their  support  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  con- 
cluded by  declaring  they  would  stand  by  them 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  We  are  told  by 
Rapin  that  this  example  was  followed  by  most 
places  in  the  kingdom. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  conclude  this  chap- 
ter in  a  jnore  entertaining  manner,  than  by 
giving  a  satirical  description  from  North,  a  bitter 


*  Life  of  James. 
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€nemy  of  the  Whigs,  of  a  political  club  .which 
they  frequented  about  this  time :  — 
•  «  The  gentlemen  of  that  worthy  society  held 
their  evening  sessions  continually  at  the  King's 
Head  Tavern,  over-against  the  Inner-Temple 
gate ;  but,  upon  occasion  of  the  signal  of  a  green 
ribbon  agreed  tobe  worn  in  their  hats  in  the  daya 
of  street  engagements,  they  were  called  also  the 
Green  Ribbon  Club.  Their  seat  was  in  a  sort 
of  carfour  at  Chancery-Lane  end,  a  centre  of 
business  and  company,  most  proper  for  such 
anglers  of  fools.  The  house  was  double-balconied 
in  the  front,  as  may  be  yet  seen,  for  the  club- 
sters  to  issue  forth  in  fresco,  with  hats  and  no 
perruques,  pipes  in  their  mouths,  merry  faces, 
and  dilated  throats,  for  vocal  encouragement  of 
the  canaglio  below,,  at  bonfires  on  usual  and 
unusaal  occasions. 

"  The  resolves  of  the  more  retired  councils 
and  ministry  of  the  faction  were  brought  in  here, 
and  orally  insinuated  to  the  company,  whether 
it  were  lies,  defamations,  projects,  &c.  and  so, 
like  water  diffused,  spread  all  over  the  town, 
whdreby  that  which  was  digested  at  the  club 
over-night,  was  like  nourishment  at  ^very  as- 
sembly, male  and  female,  the  next  day ;  and 
thus  the  young  boys  tasted  of  political  admi- 
nistration, and  took  themselves  for  notable 
counsellors. 
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*^  The  pastime  of  this  meeting,  called  The 
Club,  was  very  engaging  to  young  gentlemen ; 
and  one  who  had  once  tasted  the  conversation, 
could  scarce  ever  quit  it ;  for  some  or  others 
were  continually  coming  and  going  to  import  or 
export  news  and  stories.  There  it  was  known, 
in  half  an  hour,  what  any  member  said  at  the 
committee  of  ejections,  or  in  the  House,  if  it 
sate  late;  and  every  post  conveyed  the  news 
and  tales  legitimated  there  ;  as  also  the  malign 
constructions  of  ail  the  good  actions  of  the  go- 
vernment, especially  to  places  where  elections 
were  depending,  to  shape  men's  characters  into 
fit  qualifications  to  be  chosen  or  rejected. 

"  They  were  carriers  up  and  down  of  seditious 
talk  all  over  the  town  ;  so  that  a  puisne  politician, 
irom  the  universal  harmony  of  discourse,  would 
think  the  grossest  fablings  to  be  truth  in  per- 
fection.'* 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

I^ARLIAMBNT  SUMMONED  TO  OXFOBD.  —  KINOES  SFEBCiT**-^ 

PITZHARRIS'S  PLOT.  —  EXCLUSION  BILL. — DISSOLUTION. 

—  kino's   declaration.  «— ANSWER    OF  THE  WMIOS. — 

PRINCE  OP  ORANGE  COMBS  TO  ENGLAND. — EXECUTION  OP 

PITZHARRIS. 

1  HE  contest  between  the  King  and  the  House 
of  Commons  could  not  continue  much  longer. 
Both  parties  foresaw^  and  desired  a  crisis.  *  The 
King,  on  his  part,  prepared  for  it  by  siiramoning 
the  Parliament  to  Oxford,  where  his  party  was 
-strong,  and  where  he  would  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  resentment  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
went  there  himself  eight  days  before  the  meet- 
ing. He  dismissed  from  his  council,  Shaftesbury, 
Sunderland,  Essex,  and  Temple.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  general  alarm  prevailed  amongst  the 
Whig  party  that  some  violence  was  intended. 
There  was  a  rumour  at  one  time  that  the  Par* 
liament  was  to  be  blown  up  by  a  new  gunpowder 
plot ;  but  the  general  idea  was,  that  the  King 
would  cause  the  persons  of  those  obnoxious  to 
him  to  be  seized,  under  pretence  of  a  conspiracy 


•  Temple. 
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against  hid  person  and  government.  The  Earl  of 
Essex,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  fourteen  other  peers,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  King,  that  the  ParUament  might  be  held  in 
London.  Charles  frowned,  and  gave  no  answer. 
Lord  Grey  pretends,  that,  after  this  repulse, 
a  design  was  entertained  of  refusing  to  attend 
the  Parliament  at  OxfcMrd ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  the  members  of  Opposition,  in  both  Houses, 
^ally  determined  to  appear  in  their  places.  But 
several  of  them  took  the  precaution  of  being 
attended  by  many  of  their  servants  and  retainers  i 
and  the  members  for  London,  m  particular,  en. 
tered  Oxford  with  a  large  body  of  men  on  horse- 
back, having  blue  ribbands  on  their  hats,  with 
the  motto,  "  No  Popery!  No  Slavery!" — an 
ominous  appearance  in  such  critical  times. 

The  21st  of  March  being  come,  the 
^'''  ^^-    King  opened  the  Parliament  with  the 
following  remarkable  speech^  which  is  certainly 
drawn  up  with  great  art  and  judgment. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  :  —  The  unwar- 
rantable proceedings  of  the  last  House  of  Com- 
mons were  the  occasicm  of  my  parting  with 
"  the  last  Parliament ;  for  I,  who  will  never  use 
arbitrary  government  myself,  am  resolved  not 
to  suffer  it  in  others.  I  am  unwilling  to  men- 
tion  particulars,  because  I  am  desirous  to 
forget  faults^   but  whosoever  shall   calmly 
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*^  consider  what  offers  I  have  formerly  made, 
*^  and  what  assurances  I  renewed  to  the  last  Par* 
«  liament;  how  I  recommended  nothing  so 
**  much  to  them»  as  die  alliances  I  had  made  for 
^  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace  in  Christ'* 
^<  endoin»  and  the  further  examination  of  the 
^*  Popish  plot ;  and  how  I  desired  their  advice 
«<  and  assistance  concerning  the  preservation  of 
^*  Tangier ;  andshall  then  reflect  upon  the  strange 
<^  unsuitable  returns  made  to  such  propositions 
^  by  men  that  were  called  together  to  consult, 
**  ptfhaps  may  wonder  more  that  I  had  patience- 
<^  so  Ipngy  than  that  at  last  I  grew  weary  of 
^<  thi^  I»oceedings.  I  have  thought  it  neces*^ 
M  sary  to  say  thus  mucli  to  you,  that  I  may  not 
^  have  any  new  occasion  given  me  to  xcfmember 
more  oi  the  late  miscarriages :  it  is  as  much 
my  interest,  and  shall  be  as  much  my  care,  as 
<*  yours,  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  subject ; 
<<  because  the  crown  can  never  be  safe  when 
<<  that  is  in  danger ;  and  I  would  have  you  like* 
^  wise  be  convinced,  that  neither  your  liberties 
^  nor  properties  can  subsist  long,  when  the 
^*  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
<<  are  invaded,  or  the  honour  of  the  government 
*^  brought  low,  and  into  disreputation.  I  let 
««  you  see,  by  my  calling  this  Parliament  so 
*^  soon,  that  no  irregularities  in  Parliament  shall 
<«  make  me  out  of  love  with  them ;  and  by  this 
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<<  ineans  bfier  you  another,  opp^ortunity  of  prc^ 
"  viding  for  our  security  here,  by  giving  that 
<<  countenance  and  protection  to  our  neighbours 
<<  and  allies,  which,  you  cannot  but  know,  they 
*<  expect  from  us,  and  extremely  stand  in  nee<( 
<*  of,  at  this  instant ;  and  at  the  same  time  give 
« '  one  evidence  more,  that  I  have  not  neglected 
my  part  to  give  that  general  satisfaction  and 
security:  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may 
be  attained,  if  you  on  your  parts  bring  suit- 
able dispositions  towards  it ;  and  that  the  just 
"  care  you  ought  to  have  of  religion  be  not  so 
^  managed  and  improved  into  unnecessaiy  fears,* 
<<  as  may  be  made  a  pretence  for  changing  the 
<<  foundation  of  the  government.  1  hope  the 
«<  example  of  the  ill  success  of  former  heats 
<<  will  dispose  you  to  a  better  temper,  and  not 
<<  so  much  to  inv^gh  against  what  is  past,  as 
<<  to  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  the  pre- 
"  sent  conjuncture.  The  farther  prosecution  of 
the  plot,  the  trial  of  the  Lords  in  the  Tower, 
the  providing  a  more  speedy  conviction  of 
recusants,  and,  if  it  be  practicable,  the  ridding 
<<  ourselves  quite  of  that  party  that  have  any 
'<  considerable  authority  or  interest  amongst 
^<  them,  are  things,  though  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, that  hardly  need  to  be  recommended 
to  you,  they  are  so  obvious  to  every  man's 
^^  consideration,    and    so    necessary    for    our 
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*♦  security.  But  I  must  needs  desire  you  not  to 
•*  lay  so  much  weight  upon  any  one  expedient 
«  against  Popery,  as  to  determine  that  all  others 
«  are  ineffectual  j  and,  among  all  your  cares 
for  religion,  remember,  that  without  the  safety 
and  dignity  of  the  monarchy,  neither  religioti 
nor  property  can  be  preserved.  What  I  have^ 
formerly  and  so  often  declared  touching  the 
**  succession,  I  cannot  depart  from.  But  to 
*<  remove  all  reasonable  fears  that  may  arise 
**  from  the  possibility  of  a  Popish  successor's 
coming  to  the  crown,  if  means  can  be  found 
<<  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  administration  of  the 
government  may  remain  in  Protestant  hands» 
I  shall  be  ready  to  hearken  to  any  such  ex- 
'^  pedient  by  which  the  religion  might  be  pre- 
«  served,  and  the  monarchy  not  destroyed.  I 
''  must,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  to  jrou 
'<  to  provide  for  the  religion  and  government 
^<  together,  with  regard  to  one  another,  because 
^*  they  support  each  other :  and  let  us  be  united 
**  at  home,  that  we  may  recover  the  esteem  and 
^'  consideration  we  used  to  have  abroad.— ^ I 
^<  conclude  with  this  one  advice  to  you,  that  the 
^^  rules,  and  measures  of  all  your  votes  may  be 
«<  the  known  and  established  laws  of  the  land,. 
**  which  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  departed 
*'  from  or  changed,  but  by  act  of  parliament ; 
*•  and  I  may  the  more  reasonably  require,  that 
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«*  you  make  the  lawB  of  the  land  your  ruie^ 
**  because  I  am  resolved  they  shall  be  mine.'' 

Mr.  'Williams  was  chosen  Speaker^  and  made 
a  speech  to  the  King,  in  a  tone  of  firmness  un» 
usual  on  such  occasions*  The  King»  however^ 
did  not  choose  to  follow  the  precedent  he  had 
made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Seymour. 

The  first  business  in  the  House  of  Conunons 
was  a  motion  to  print  the  votesi  This  had  been 
done  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  Parliament 
and  as  it  might  have  some  influence  on  the 

public,  the  motkm  was  opposed  by  Secretary 

« 

Jenkins,  as  <<  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  people/* 
Colonel  Mildmay,  in  answering  him^  seemi^  to 
hiEive  foreseen  the  &te  of  the  Parliament}  for 
he  remarked^  it  had  been  usual  fot  the  Court 
to  prorogue  or  dissolve  with  a  dedaration 
against  them,  and,  thereforci  it  waa  fit  thdr  act» 
should  be  publicly  known.  Hie  motion  was 
agreed  to.  Ai\^  the  House  had  desired  a 
conferent^e  with  the  Lords  on  the  subject  of 
the  *Bill  passed  in  the  late  Parliament^  to  ifqpeal 
the  S5th  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Nidfaokift  Catew 
brought  forwal*d  the  ExclusiDn  Bill^  In  order 
to  prevent  any  charge  of  precqiitafticm^  and  to 
give  time  for  the  Court  to  propose  ezpedkntB^ 
the  House  put  off  the  debate  respecting  it. 
The  next  vote  is  one  deserving  both  of  attention 
and  imitation ;  it  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  <<  many 
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ccmntiesy  dtiesi  and  boroughS)"  who  had  elected 
tfaeir  representatives  free  of  expense. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  times  like  those  of 
which  lam  treating^  that  the  outcasts  c^ society, 
by  woiidng  on  the  pasrions  of  contending  par- 
ties, become  the  stipendiaries,  the  idols,  and 
almost  the  ruin  of  a  nation,    Oates  and  Dan- 
^erfield  are  melancholy  instances  of  this  remark. 
Another  is  now  to  be  recorded*      Fitzharris, 
an  Irish  Papist,  had  endeavoured  to  gain  im- 
portance at  Court,  through  the  means  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  her  woman,  Mrs. 
Wallt  by  bringing  information  of  the  designs 
of  the  oppofldte  party.      He  had   introduced 
Lord  Howard  to  the  King,  (with  what  inten- 
tion is  still  a  mystery,)  and  for  that  or  other 
^services  had  received  2501. 

JHappening  after  this  to  meet  with  one  £ve- 
rard,  who  had  been  with  hioi  in  liie  service 
of  the  French  King,  but  had  afterwards  become 
connected  with  the  Opposition,  he  proposed  to 
him  to  write  a  libel  against  the  King  and  the 
Duke.  Everard  seemingly  consented,  but  went 
immediately  to  his  own  friends,  and  brought 
one  of  them,  whom  lie  hid  in  a  closet.  Everard 
then  read  the  libel,  to  which  Fitzharris  added 
some  violent  passages  against  the  King;  as, 
^*  that  the  Parliament  could  depose  a  Popish 
possessor  as  well  as  a  Popish  successor.''     And 
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being  told  by  Everard  the  book  was  treascmablet 
he  said,  the  more  treason,  the  better*  What 
use  he  intended  to  make  of  it,  whether  to  bide 
it  in  the  pockets  of  the  Whig  leaders,  or  to  take 
it  directly  to  the  King,  is  uncertainf  The 
former  was  reported  as  a  plan  in  agitation ;  and 
Lady  Russell,  in  a  letter  to  her  husband  at  this 
•time,  bids  him  look  to  his  pockets. 

The  intentions  of  Fitzharris,  however,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been,  were  frustrated  by 
Sir  W.  Waller,  who  beiiiig  concealed  at  a  second 
conference  he  held  with  Everard,  laid  the  whole 
matter  before  the  King.  Fitzharris  was  im« 
prisoned  in  Newgate,  and  then  began  to  look 
for  safety  to  the  opposite  party.  He  told  She- 
riff Cornish,  that  he  knew  much  of  the  P<^ish 
plot.  Cornish,  with  great  judgment,  imme> 
diately  told  the  whole  story  to  the  King.  The 
King  owned  that  he  had  given  money  to  fitz- 
harris, and  that,  for  three  months  before,  he 
had  been  promised  by  him  information  of  a 
plot  concerning  his  government  and  life.  The 
secretaries  of  state  were  sent  to  take  his  exam* 
ination,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  tissue 
of  fictions  about  the  Popish  plot  To  give  his 
discoveries  more  air,  he  sent  for  Sir  R.  Clayton 
and  Sir  George  Treby,  before  whom  he  swore 
to  the  same  story.  He  now  became  a  valuable 
witness  in  the  eyes  of  the  Opposition,  and  a 
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worthless  spy  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  He 
was  removed  to  the  Tower,  and  an  order  ^ven 
to  the  Attorney-General  to  prosecute  him  at 
law. 

Sir  W.  Waller  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
brin^g  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Whigs  imagined,  that  if  the  life 
of  Pltzharris  were  spared,  he  would  make  im- 
portant discoveries,  not  only  concerning  the 
Popish  plott  but  relating  to  some  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Court  itself^  who,  they  imagined, 
had  engaged  him  to  put  his  treasonable  paper 
into  the  pockets  of  the  Opposition  members. 
In  order  to  save  him  from  prosecution,  they 
voted  he  should  be  impeached.  But,  upon  an 
argument  of  Lord  Nottingham's,  that  the  Lords 
had,  in  the  reign  of  £dward  the  Thirds  made 
an  order  against  the  trial  of  any  commoner  by 
them,  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  receive 
the  impeachment.  This  determination  was 
voted  by  the  Commons  to  be  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice; and  fi>r  any  inferior  court  to  proceed 
against  fltzharris,  was  resolved  to  be  an  high 
breach  of  the  privil^e  of  Parliament.  In 
order  to  relate  this  affiur  succinctly,  I  have 
somewhat  broken  the  order  of  time. 

The  delay  in  bringing  forward  the  Bill  of 
Exclusion,  has  been  attributed  to  a  desire  to 
see  the  effect  of  a  proposal  made  by  Ix)rd 
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Shafteibury  to  the  King.  It  is  pretended,  that 
that  m  a  private  audience,  he  told  the  King 
he  had  received  an  anonymous  letter,  pointing 
out  a  ipethod  of  quieting  the  disturbances  of 
the  nation,  without  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  which, 
when  explained,  consisted  in  settling  the  crown 
on  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  King  an- 
swered him,  with  surprise  and  indignation,  that 
such  a  measure  was  against  law,  and  his  own 
conscience.  * 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  this 
anecdote,  Sir  R.  Clayton  moved,  on  the  26th 
March,  that  the  Exclusion  Bill  be  brought  in. 
The  motion  was]  seconded  by  Lord  Russell. 
They  both  declared  they  had  received  ad- 
dresses in  its  favour  from  thdr  constituents. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate.  Sir  William  Pulte^ 
ney,  and  Mr.  Booth,  representatives  of  West- 
minster, and  Cheshire^  made  a  similar  declaration. 
On  this  day,  the  expedient  hinted  at  by  the 
King  was  explained  by  Sir  John  Emly.  It  was 
to  give  to  the  Duke  the  title  of  King,  and  to 
his  daughter  the  power  of  Regent.  The  Duke 
was  to  be  banished  500  miles  from  En^and. 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton  spoke  at  length  in  favour 
of  this  plan.  .  ;He  had  no  doubt  that  the  people 
would  assemble  under  the  i^lter  of  the  law, 

*  North.  Examen.  p.lSS,  124. 
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to  support  the  regency  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Orange,  and  a  security  against  any 
attempt  of  the  Duke  would  bd^und  in  his 
fetfs  df  forfeiting  his  landed  property.  Sir  W« 
Jones  replied,  that  to  him  who  was  playing  for 
a  kingdom^  such  a  stake  as  an  estate  in  land^ 
would  not  be  worthy  of  consideration  j  and 
that^  by  the  doctrine  of  the  law^  all  incapacity 
is  done  away  by  coming  to  the  throne  ^  so 
that  the  t'estrictions  would  of  themselves  fall  to 
the  ground. 

Afler  a  long  debate^  the  House  resolvedj  that 
the  Bill  of  Exclusion  be  brought  in. 

An  impartial  observer  of  those  times  would 
probably  have  been  inclined  to  blame  the  im- 
prudence of  the  Whigs  in  rejecting  the  limita- 
tkms  offered  by  the  Kifig*  Experience  teaches  u$ 
not  to  rely  oil  the  continued  support  of  the  peo* 
pk,  for  the  eittabliahment  of  a  check  to  arbitraiy 
power,  entirely  prospective  in  its  object.  The 
utmost  that  the  great  body  of  a  nation  can  be 
brought  to  do(  is  to  apply  a  remedy  to  an  evil 
that  has  been  i^U  ^d  to  provide  at  the  same 
time  against  itis  i^ture  redurrence.  By  the  alarm 
of  the  Popish  ploti  however^  a  cartain  degree  <>f 
popukrity  had  been  pi'ocured  for  the  Exclusion 
Bin.  At  that  time,  and  with  all  the  strength, 
both  in  parliament  and  in  the  council,  which 
could  ever  be  reasonably  expected,  the  measure 
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had  been  tried,  and  failed.  It  was  evident  the 
Parliament  had  not  been  assembled  at  Oxford 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  the  [petition  of  the 
Commons.  The  best  course  that  remained  for 
the  Whigs,  was  to  obtain  the  banishment  of  the 
Duke  for  life,  and  rely  upon  their  force  for 
maintaining  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  was 
availing  himself  with  great  dexterity  of  the  par- 
tiality which  is  always  felt  by  the  people  for 
persons  of  royal  blood.  The  higher  his  offers 
were,  the  greater  appeared  the  violence  of  op- 
position ;  and  he  wished  to  seem  opprest,  in 
order  to  become  an  oppressor. 

^Whilst,  however,  we  withhold  the  praise  of 
judgment  and  discretion  from  the  Whigs,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  them  a  tribute  of  admiration 
for  their  fearlessness  and  patriotism.  Neither 
the  manifest  power  nor  the  pervading  influence 
of  the  Crown  prevented  their  making  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  brother  of  the  King,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  his  favourite  and  friend.  Nor 
did  they  seek  their  object  by  any  bye-ways  or 
illegal  methods :  they  asked  for  the  exclusion  of 
James  by  a  bill  regularly  proposed  in  a  full  par- 
liament ;  and  at  the[same  time  that  theyabstained 
from  using  force  themselves,  they  not  only  shut 
themselves  out  for  ever  from  die  favour,  but 
exposed  themselves  to  the  persecution  of  an 
arbitrary  and  vindictive  Prince. 
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On  the  28th  of  March,  the  Exclusion  Bill  was 
read  a  first  time.  The  House  then  proceeded 
to  the  question  of  the  impeachment  of  Pltzharris ; 
but  Sir  W.Jones  had  hardly  entered  upon  it 
when  the  Black  Rod  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
gave  notice  that  the  King  commanded  the 
attendance  of  the  House  immediately  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  After  a  short  speech  from  the 
Throne,  the  Lord  Chancellor  declared  the  King's 
pleasure,  that  the  Parliament  should  be  dissolved, 
i^ithout  any  previous  prorogation.  Although 
this,  step  was  taken  in  great  apparent  haste,  and 
kept  secret  till  the  moment  of  execution,  several 
circumstances  serve  to  show  it  had  been  long 
premeditsSed.  When  Sir  William  Temple  ofiered 
to  stand  for  Cambridge,  the  King  informed  him^ 
that  he  should  have  no  occasion  for  his  services 
in  this  Parliament.  And  so  totally  unsupported 
was  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
when  Secretary  Jenkins  moved  to  throw  out  the 
Bill  of  Exclusion,  his  motion  was  not  seconded. 
It  is  also  said,  that  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine 
spoke  of  the  dissolution  in  London,  some  hours 
before  it  had  taken  place  at  Oxford.  * 

The  King  set  off  in  great  haste  for  Windsor, 
and  soon  afterwards  published  a  declaration. 


*  Jiut  and  modest  Vindication. 
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assigning  his  reasons  for  dissolving  the  two  tast 
parliaments.  To  the  first,  he  objected,  that  they 
presented  remonstrances  under  the  title  of  ad- 
dresses J  voted  eminent  persons  enemies  of  the 
King  and  kingdom,  without  proof;  arrested 
many  persons  under  the  false  pretence  of  privi- 
lege ;  stopped  the  payment  of  tallies  and  anti* 
cipations;  and,  lastly,  assumed  to  themselves 
legislative  power,  by  interfering  in  the  regular 
prosecution  by  law  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 
The  Parliament  assembled  at  Oxford,  he  re- 
proached with  stirring  the  Exclusion  Bill,  to 
which  he  had  declared  he  never  would  consent ; 
and  with  their  vote  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  subject  of  Fitzharris.  He  coilbluded  by 
warning  the  people  against  designing  mes^  who 
accused  him  of  an  intention  of  laying  aside  par- 
liaments, and  by  declaring  his  determinapon 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  sh<Mrt  period,  their 
meetings  should  be  constant  and  firequaaL 

This  declaration  of  the  King  was,  by  an  order 
in  counciJi,  directed  to  be  read  in  all  churches 
and  chapels.  The  order  was  very  generally 
obeyed,  and  the  effect  produced  corresponded 
to  the  wishes  of  the  court  and  clergy.  The  part 
which  alluded  to  the  Dissenters  raised  a  cry  of 
Church  and  King  through  the  whole  kingdom* 
Addresses  poured  in  from  all  sides  vying  Mrith 
each  other  in  fulsomeness  and  adulation.     One 
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of  theset  from  Norwichi  was  presented  as  a  libel 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex. 

An  able  answer  to  the  Declaration,  under  the 
title  of  <<  A  just  and  modest  Vindication  of  the 
two  last  Parliaments,''  was  published  by  the  Op- 
position. It  was  first  written  by  Algernon  Syd- 
ney, But  a  new  draught  was  made  by  Mr.  Somers, 
afterwards  Lord  Somers,  and  corrected  by  Sir 
W.  Jones.  In  this  pamphlet,  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commons  were  shown  to  be  agreeable  to  law 
and  precedent ;  but,  though  the  argument  was 
clear  and  convincing,  and  the  stile  more  than 
usually  correct  and  forcible,  this  and  other  writ- 
ings, in  favour  of  the  Parliament,  produced  little 
efkcL  Nothing  could  more  clearly  prove  the 
imprudence  of  the  party  in  refusing  the  King's 
offers. 

There  was  yet  another  indiscretion  of  the 
Whigs,  which  contributed  to  give  strength  to 
their  enemies.  Having  united  themselves 
closely  with  the  Presbyterians,  they  had  [begun 
too  soon  to  promote  measures  in  their  favour. 
Hence  an  alarm  was  excited  that  the  Presby- 
terians were  the  same  with  the  opposers  of  the 
Court,  and  that  their  object  was  no  other  than 
to  gain  possession  of  the  .  government  of  the 
church ;  and  as  the  fear  of  Popery  subsided,  that 
of  Presb}rterianism  rose.  In  accounting  for  the 
events  of  this  and  the  following  reign,  religious 
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distinctions  must  always,  be  kept  in  view.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  Charles  lost  his  object  in 
the  first  Dutch  war  by  proclaiming  a  toleration ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  his  adversaries  now  faUed 
in  the  same  endeavour* 

It  is  difficult  to  decide,  if  the  conduct  of  the 
King  had  been  long  premeditated,  or  if  it  was 
the  ofl^ring  of  circumstance  and  temper.  As 
he  was  a  profound  dissembler,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  judge  of  his  views  and  motives.  His 
admirers  have  been  warm  in  their  praises  of  his 
skill ;  and  it  is  pretended  that,  some  time  before 
this  crisis,  he  entirely  changed  his  usual  be* 
haviour,  and  became  thoughtful,  prudent,  and 
wary.  *  That  he  acted  with  consummate  art, 
when  the  moment  of  difficulty  arrived^  is  not  to 
be  doubted ;  but  if  we  were  to  fix  the  period  of 
his  projects  being  matured  long  before  the  Ox- 
ford Parliament,  we  should  probably  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  attributing  too  much  to  design, 
and  too  littie  to  accident  and  impulse.  A  pilot 
cannot  determine  the  exact  path  of  the  ship  he 
is  about  to  steer,  because  he  cannot  fwsee  the 
winds  which  will  prevail ;  and  the  statesman  can 
almost  as  little  predict  the  passions  which  may 
influence  his  course. 


•  North. 
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If  we  may  believe  Lord  Grey,  there  existed 
an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Whig  leaders,  to 
resist  the  dissolution  at  Oxford,  and  remain 
sitting  in  defiance  of  the  King's  authority ;  but, 
by  his  own  account,  no  preparation  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  supporting  by  force  this  act 
of  rebellion ;  and  the  whole  story  seems  to  be 
got  up  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  execution 
of  Colledge,  which  soon  afterwards  took  place. 
We  may  more  readily  trust  the  same  authority, 
when  he  tells  us,  that,  after  the  dissolution,  all 
thoughts  of  resistance  were  given  up,  and  every 
thing  remained  quiet  amongst  the  party  for  a 
long  time, 
july^  It  is  not  well  known  how  far  the  Prince 
1681.  of  Orange  was  connected  with  the  popu- 
lar party  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ; 
but  the  occurrence  I  am  going  to  relate  will  show 
that  he  was,  at  this  time,  on  good  terms  with 
Lord  Russell  and  the  Whigs.  He  paid  a  visit 
to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  a 
misunderstanding  he  had  had  with  the  King,  and 
with  the  hope  of  raising  in  the  court  a  jealousy 
against  France,  and  a  desire  to  try  once  more  a 
reconciliation  with  Parliaments.  *  For  both  these 
reasons,  the  Duke  of  York  was  much  averse  to 


*  Dal.  Appendix. 
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^is  coming  *  :-  but  leave  having  been  given  before 
the  Duke  could  prevent  iU  he  arrived  in  London^ 
where  he  was  waited  upon  by  Lord  RusselU  ^i^ 
the  two  sherifis,  who  gave  him  an  invitation  to 
dine  in  the  city,  which  lie  readily  accepted* 
Lord  HalifaXyc  Lord  Hide,  and  Mr.  Seymour 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  going ;  but 
he  answered,,  that  he  had  been  in  England  twice 
before,  and  had  dined  both  times  in  the  city ; 
and,  upon  their  representing  to  him  that  the 
city  was  now  in  opposition  to  the  King,  which 
it  had  not  been  before^  he  grew  angry,  and  said 
he  had  promised,  and  he  would  go.  Upon  this 
reply,  Mr.  Seymour  immediately  posted  to  Wind- 
sor, and  got  an  order  from  the  King  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  join  him  immediately.  The 
Prince  obeyed,  but  did  not  conceal  his  trouble 
at  being  obliged  to  break  his  word. 

He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  negociations  with 
the  King,  but  he  persuaded  the  Opposition  to 
offer  the  King,  after  his  own  departure,  a  par- 
liamentary supply  for  the  relief  of  Flanders^ 
without  the  Exclusion  Bill,  the  limitations,  or  the 
displacing  of  any  minister,  t  But  the  King  was 
now  fully  resolved  not  to  meet  his  parliament,  t 


*  Life,  p.  690. 

f  James's  Life,  p.  692.    Dal.  App.  301 
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it  appears,  from  the  dispatches  of  Barillon, 
that  during  this  visit  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
often  locked  up  with  Lojd  Russell  and  Sir  W. 
Jones,  and  that  he  became  yery  popular  by  his 
journey.  * 

The  death  of  Fitzharris  afforded  another  oc- 
casion for  the  manifestation  of  party  feeling. 
This  vile  wretch  hoped,  by  making  a  sudden 
turn  against  the  Opposition,  to  obtain  a  pardon 
from  the  King ;  but  he  was  left  to  die  the  vic^ 
tim  of  his  own  impostures. 

■  —  ■        ■        '       ■ 

♦  DaK  App.  to  Part  First,  p,  9. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

.  KBTtSSl  OF  LABT  KUfftEl^L. — ITROJBCTI  OP  THE  COUST.-^ 
TSIAL  OP  COLLEDGB.  —  INDICTMENT  AGAINST  8UAFT«8BURY 
THROWN  OUT  BY  THB  GRAND  JURY. —  ttUO  WARRANTO. 
—  SYSTEM    OP    ARBITRARY    GOVERITMSNT.  —  ELFCTIOK  OF 

SSBRIPPft.*— WILD     SCHEMES    OF    LOBD     SHAFTBBRDlnr. 

mVOBMATiOK  OF  KEELING.  *- lOBD  SkJiftSBLt  8£NT  TO  THE 
TOWEB. DEATH  OF  LORD  E88BX. 

When  the  tumult  of  public  affitirs  was  over, 
and  the  members  of  the  Whig  party,  dispersed 
in  every  quarter,  followed  their  several  occupa* 
tions  and  amusement^.  Lord  Russell  retired  to 
the  tranquillity  of  his  own  house,  where  he  con- 
£ned  himself  to  the  society  of  his  family  and  his 
relations,*  The  following  letter  will  show, 
^  "better  than  any  description  I  could  give,  the 

*  See  Mr.  Spencer's  evideoce  on  Lard  Russell's  trial. 
VOL*  II.  B 
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manber  of  his  .life.  It  is  written  from  Stratton^ 
in  Hampshire,  a  seat  which  Lady  Russell  had  in- 
herited from  her  &ther,  and  the  country  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Russell  from  the  time  of  his 
mffiiag^. 

**  September  SO,  1681, 
^  To  see  any  body  preparing  and  taking  their 
way  to  see  what  I  long  to  do  a  thousand  times 
more  than  they,  makes  me  not  endure  to  suffer 
their  going,  without  saying  something  to  my  best 
life,  though  it  is  a  kind  of  anticipating  my  joy 
when  we  shall  meet,  to  allow  myself  so  much  be* 
fore  the  time.  But  I  confess  I  feel  a  great  dealt 
that,  though  I  lefl  London  with  great  rductan* 
cy,  (as  *tis  easy  to  persuade  men  a  woman  does,) 
yet  that  I  am  likely  to  leave  Stratton  with 
greater.  They  will  tell  you  how  well  I  got  hi- 
ther;  and  how  well  I  found  our  dear  treasure 
here.  Your  boy  will  please  youj  you  will,  I 
think^  find  him  improved,  though  I  tell  you  so 
before-hand ;  they  &ncy  he  wanted  you ;  for, 
as  soon  as  I  alighted,  he  followed,  calling  Papa : 
but  I  suppose  'tis  the  word  he  has  most  oommaod 
o^  so  was  not  disobliged  by  the  little  fellow.  The 
girls  were  in  remembrance  of  the  happy  29th 
September*,  and  we  dn^nk  your  health,  after> 
red-deer  pye,  and  at  night  the  girls  and  I  supt 

*  Lord  Russell's  birdMhy*   .* 
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oa  A^  fliick|K)8set ;  nay,  master  would  have  his 
room,  and  for  heat  burnt  his  fingexs  in  the  posset^ 

but  he  does  but  rub  his  hands  for  it. I  do 

propose  going  to  my  neighbour  Worsley's  to<» 
day.  Would. fain  be  telling  my  Keart  more- 
thmgsi^ — any  thing  to  be  in  a  kind  of  talk  with 
him ;  but  I  believe  Spencer  stays  for  my  dis- 
patch. He  was  willing  to  go  early;  but  this 
was  to  be  the  delight  of  the  moming>  and  the 
support  of  the  day.  'Tis  written  in  bed,  thy 
pillow  at  my  back,  where  thy  dear  head  shall 
lie,  I  hope,  to-morrow  night,  and  many  more,  I 
trust  in.  His  mercy,  notwithstanding  all  our  ene* 
mies^  or  ill-wishers.  Love,  and  be  willing  to  be 
loved  by,  "  R.  Russell.*' 

Diough  the.  Whig  party  seem  to  have  sunk 
quietly  into  retirement  after  their  defeat,  the 
King  could,  by  no  means^  rest  satisfied  with  the 
victory  he  had  obtained  over  his  parliament,  and 
the  general  tranquillity  which  ensued.  He  was' 
determined  to  execute  vengeance  on  his  oppo- 
nents, and  establish  arbitrary  power  upon  a 
system  of  terror.  For  this  purpose,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  those  witnesses  whose  perju- 
ries in  the  trials  for  the  Popish  plot  he  had  been 
the  foremost  to  expose.  The  first  person  se- 
lected for  punishment  was  Stqphen  CoUedge. 
This  matt  was  a  carpenter,  who,  by  his  noisy 
seal,  and  the  notice  he  had  received  from  the 
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t)t)ke  bi  M6»tfi(Hith^  tnA  othfet  meta  of  rknk, 
had  ac|[uit^d  the  lil^Me  of  kht  Pi^otestant  jcHttT. 
iMifcervilfe,  Dugdile,  itaynte,  iand  Smith  8i^*rtfre 
d^^Ast  him  many  tire^sonable  distiOtitseSy  ktA 
sK)me  strange  storied  of  hii^  having  ^ilk  artnoW*^ 
and  pt>cket  pistiofe,  at  Oxfbhl.  The  grand  jiBfy, 
hb^eVer,  refiised  to  belieVe  the  Witnesses,  tod 
£htew  but  the  bill  But  the  Court  was  not  to  ^e 
foiled  in  thi^  itoahh^rt  thfey  retnovfed  th*  Oial 
toOxfbVd,  whfeVe  a  jury,  bs  Jiartial  bn  the  tfthfer 
side,  ^kB  procured.  Colied^  had,  besidi^ 
ftiany  hatdships  to  Uhdergd.  Hti  paj^rt  1ir*e 
taken  fVom  him  oh  his  Way  to  trial,  and  ^e 
court  adjoutned  on  pU^bseto  examitie thfeMi. 
^o  that,  whilst  tlie  crown  lawyers  had  the  ad^^h- 
fage  of  knowing  the  poi)its  h6  meknt  t6  hbve 
a^ued,  thfis  poor  mechanic  wag  «eiiaUe  to  plM< 
th«i)ifonnality  of  the  indictment,  or  toWRfe  otiM' 
tegal  argumeiltB  he  intended  to  ha^e  ui^^.  A 
'copy  of  the  pannel,  which  had  been  Uslialfy given 
to  prisoners,  was  denied  him^  and  hts  own  Wk« 
liesses  were  not  allowed  to  be  examined  Mipm 
oath.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages^  he 
brought  forward  Buch  evidence  as  matenally 
injured  the  credit  of  the  Witnesses  against  Hm* 
£xcepting  Sir  W.  Jennings,  and  Mr.  Masters^ 
he  showed  that  every  one  of  Hiem  had  owiied 
%  imself  forced .  to-  change  sided,  to  asroid  atarviag, 
br  bad  been  guilty  of  attfefmjfiting  to  aubom 


^\^^.  Q^^  of  theiQf  Smith,  had  ^i^,  tliat  if 
th^  Pfirlifunent  r^sed  to  give  the  King  money, 
,9^  ;Cpptinu^ed  to  press  the  Bill  of .  Excli^ign^ 
liMt  Wfl^  ft  §||£|cieqt  ground  for  swearing  th^re 
was  a  plot  to  seize  the  King.  As  for  Sir  "W* 
Jf^i^jphigs  aqd  M^  lyt^ters,  they  only  swore  ^^at 
4^4}Ie4ge  had  jif^tifi^di  in  converfatiion,  the  par- 
liiatment  of  1640}  .^nd  that,  in  a^u^rrel  at  Ox** 
ford,  ^her^  he  h^  got  a  hloody  nose,  he  ha4 
^^^  *'  I  h^ye  shed  the  first  Uoipd  ip  l^e  cai^e*, 
bv^  it  fnll  nq%  he  th«  last'^  CflJUedge  explained 
1^  jip^^U  a»  his  havuEig  a  i»Wprd '^nd  pijtpU 
in  hia  pos^esjpio^^  hy  saying  th^t.he  ^xpecte^ 
the  Papists  WQidd  attempt  %  inass^cre^.  H^ 
k^&S^  the  jury  to  CQ»?ider  th%t  be  «:auld  ^ipt 
^^  l4»e  ICing  ajon^  and  th*t  no  f  o^piracy 
had  h(?en  proved,  Jeffries,  to  ^pejjcipg  fqr  th^ 
crp^^3  inipudently  argued,  that  t^ey  must  not 
dkcr«dit  Dugdale  (thought  in  one  jpoipt,  he  had 
^9«n  clearly  ,cQQvicted  pf  falsehopd),  as  thi^t 
ir<HJ(ld  be  throwing  a  slur  op  the  ^videnpe  4pr 
thf  Popish  plot.  The  Chiefrjiiistice,  North,  in 
fiipming  up,  saidi  he  would  Dot  nptice  the  evi- 
dence that  h^  l>6^n  produced  to  discredit  the 
witnesses,  as  that  was  a  point  for  the  jaty  to 
decide :  yet  he  ail,erwards  commented  on  such 
part*  a»  he  thought  ^nfayourah^e  to  the  prjir 
soner.  CdUedge  was  found  guilty,  aad  exeeuted 
a  fortnight  afterwards.    But  the  King,  to  ^play 
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the  royal  attribute  of  mercy,  gave  pernrissio'tf 
that  his  quarters  should  be  buried ;  a  favour 
which  he  slighted,  saying,  with  philosophical] 
indifference,  he  cared  not  whether  he  was  eaten 
np  by  flies  or  worms. 

Having  shed  the  blood  of  CoUedge,  the  Court 
next  attempted  the  life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  July,  and  indicted  in  No* 
vember.  A  plan  of  association  found  in  his 
room,  but  without  any  signature,  was  brought 
forth  to  supply  the  want  of  evidence.  The  pro- 
ceedings m  this  case  are  a  melancholy  instance 
of  tlie  effects  of  party  rancour.  The  witnesses 
whom  the  Court  produced  to  prove  high-treason 
against  a  man  who  had  been  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  were,  with  one  exception,  the  perjured 
wretches  who,  under  the  name  of.  Irish  wit- 
nesses, had  become  infamously  notorious^  and, 
on  the  trial  of  Cplledge,  had  lost  their  small  re- 
maining *  credit.  The  only  other  witness  was 
one  Booth,  a  man  who  had  ruined  himself  by  a 
profligate  course  of  life,  and  who,  on "  this  occa- 
sion, was  proved  to  have  perjuf ed  himself.  On 
■ « '    ■  ■     — ■ — ' — >■  ■■  ■  - ..I ,  ■  - ■  .1  ■ 

*  Two  of  tbese,  of.  the  name  of.  Macnamara*  though  prer 
pared  to  be  witnesses,  against  CoUedge,  were  not  produced 
on  that  trial,  as  the  crown,  lawyers  found  by  the  inspection 
of  his  papers,  that  he  was  able  to  destroy  their  testiinonr. 
Shaiteabury  had  listened  to  theai  with  too  ninch>  readincsa. 
Ferguson  .says,  that  thej  were,  set  to  enanara  him.    . 
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the  other  hand,  the  grand  jury  consisted  entirely 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  friends.  They  made  a 
return  of  ignoramus  upon  the  bill^  and  hence 
the  t^rm  Ignoramus  Jury  became  a  bye-word 
against  the  whigs. 

The  Court  was  convinced,  by  the  result  of 
this  enquiry,  that  the  strength  of  the  opposition 
in  the  dty  would  be  a  troublesome  obstacle  to 
the  execution  of  their  designs.  At  this  point, 
therefore,  they  determined  to  make  the  first 
attack  on  the  liberties  of  England.  Saunders,  a 
learned  but  profligate  lawyer^  proposed  to  seize 
the  charter  of  London  by  a  process  of  quo  war- 
ranto* The  decision,  in  this  case,  rests  with  the 
judges  whose  appointment  was. during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Crown*  Saunders  himself  was  made 
chiaf-justice,  for  the  purpose,  and  Dolbeh  gave 
place  to  Withers.  It  was  thought  that  the  char- 
ter of  the  metropolis,  once  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
Crown,  other  cities  and  towns  might  easily  be 
induced  to  make  a  surrender  of  theirs,  which 
were  only  to  be  returned  to  them  with  the  con- 
dition  tiiat  the  King  should  appoint  the  mayor, 
and  officers  of  corporations.  Thus  a  parliament 
might  be  produced  entirely  subservient  to  the 
Crown  i  and  the  sanction  of  Parliament, .  for  an 
independent  revenue,  once  obtained,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  lay  aside  the  use .  of  parlia- 
ments altogetiier.    In  the  meantime  a  new  alii- 
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aiic^  ha4  ^^^  condtMkd  with  France,  whioh 
relieved  the  King  from  any  immediate  necessity . 
for  money. 

At  this  period^  indeed^  Charles  and  Lewia 
seem  to  have  come  to  a  more  perfect  understand* 
ixsg  than  thdy  bad  ever  done  before.  We  have 
frequently  seen,  in  the  eourse  of  this  work^  that 
Charles  applied  to  Lewis  for  money>  in  order 
that  *^  he  might  not  receive  the  law  fjrom  his- 
subjects/'  or  '^  any  longer  depend  on  the  caprice 
of  the  House  of  Commons.^'  But  these  supplier 
were  not  always  so  abundant  as  he  could  wish^ 
and  as  be  ofteq  found  it  necessary  to  assemble 
Patliamenty  he  xnadQ:'a  skilful  use  of  their  vio^ 
lenc^  aga^at  France!^  to  frighten  Lewis  into 
larger  and  .'more  certain  pensions.  Lewis,  on 
l^e  other  'h&bd,  was  more  sparing  than  we  should 
have  expeketed^iJi  his  subsidies :  he  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  ^  of  trusting  Charles  with  unlimited 
authority  in  his  dominions^  lest  he  shoiild  prove 
ungrateful,  and  the  encouragement  given  by 
France  to  the  Opposition  in  Pai^ament,  show* 
his  policy  to  have  been  to  keep  the  King  al* 
ways  weak,  and  dependent  on  himself.  But  at 
this  time  he  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to 
make  Charles  independent  of  his  people.  In 
February  1681,  Barillon  wrote  to  his  master, 
<<  There  remains  only  one  difficulty,  which  is 
that  of  putting  off  for  ever  ihe  sittings  of  Pariia^ 


ment«  I  know  very  w^U  it  is  a  security  your 
Majesty  has  reascm  tQ  demand,  but  you  pronvsed 
me  in  I679  to  consent  tbat  the  Farliameot 
should  ass^mble^  when  the  King  of  England 
should  think  it  necessary  for  his  own  interestSf 
jotivided  the  subsidies  should  then  cease^'^ 
Charles  was  now  fully  able  to  take  advantage  of 
this  favourable  disposition;  On  the  24tb  of 
March  168 1,  he  agreed  to  make  a  private  oon* 
vention  with  France.*  Mr.  Hume  found  the 
substance  of  this  convention,  with  the  dat9  of 
the  l^t  of  April,  in  the  dep6t  at  VersaiUes.t 
The  terms  are,  that  Charles  should  disengage 
himself  from  the  Spanish  alliance  j  that  he  should 
prevent  parliaments  from  counteracting  hi9  en^ 
gagement ;  and  that  he  should  receive  two  mil- 
lions  of  livres  for  one  year,  and  £KX),000  crowns  for 
two  more  years.  Barillon  wished  very  much  that 
this  convention  should  be  signed  by  the  two 
princes,  but  they  would  only  consent  to  make  it 
a  verbal  agreement.  The  reason  for  his  urging 
it,  and  for  the  refusal  of  Charles,  is  thus  given 
by  Barillon.  <<  It  also  appears  to  me,  that  this 
prince  would  not  dare  to  make  a  treaty  public^ 
in  which  he  has  engaged  himself  not  to  assemble 
Parliament ;  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  hi* 
person,  and  entirely  contrary  to  the  laws  of 

t  Dal.  App.30L  f  Httme,  vol.viii.  p.  207. 
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£i^land.*'  Let  us  cxmnder  fyt  a  moment  the 
value  of  these  words*  T^  jeus  bejfore,  we 
found  Charles  entering  into  secret  engagements, 
contrary  to  his  oath,  and  subversive  of  all  his 
duties  to  his  subjects.  We  find  him  now,  after 
various  changes  of  fortune,  beginning,  as  it  were, 
a  fresh  career  of  imposture,  degradation,  and 
treachery,  in  order  to  destroy  the  constibition 
over  which  he  had  been  called*  to  preside,  and 
to  extinguish  the  laws  which  he  was  bound  to 
administer* 

Some  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  this  plan,  after 
the  Whig  leaders,  might  be  expected  to  come 
*  from  the  Dissenters.  In  the  language  of  a 
pamphlet  of  the  day,  **  the  strength  of  the  Dis- 
senters is  the  weakness  of  the  Crown.''  In  order 
to  diminish  this  strength,  the  Act  of  the  S5th 
of  Elizabeth  was  put  strictly  in  fiirce.  Dissent- 
ing ministers  were  prosecuted  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  obliged  to  pay  heavy  fines  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duly^  The  jails  were  filled 
with  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  these  fines, 
and  it  is  said,  that  in  Uxbridge  alone,  two  hun- 
dred warrants  for  distress  were  issued.*  . 

At  the  same  time  the  Whig  newspapers,  whidi 
were  very  active  in  bringing  to  Ug^t  actsof 
<^resBion  and  injustice,  were  suppressed,  and 


■^  *' 
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the  writers  of  them  imprisoned.  Great  pains 
"iiFere  taken,  on  the  other  hand,  to  direct  llie 
public  mind  into  the  iroad  of  abject  servility. 
Roger  L' Estrange  set  up  a  paper,  called  the 
Observator,  which  served  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
most  outrageous  libels  on  the  principles  and  per- 
sons of  the  Opposition.  Amongst  other  passages 
of  a  similar  kind,  he  said  that  a  citizen's '  skull 
was  but  a  thing  to  try  the  temper  of  a  soldier's 
sword  upon. 

Every  exertion  was  made  to  procure  from  the 
couhtiy  addresses  abhorring  the  association 
found  amongst  Lord  Shaftesbury^s  papers,  and 
stigmatising  the  ignoramus  juries.  Those  who* 
promoted  these  addresses,  which  were  obtained 
from  the  indifference  rathiertban  the  zeal  of  the 
people,  werie  the  adherents  of  the  Court,  and  the 
members  of  the  church.  T^he  universities  also 
wer6  unanimous  in  giving  their  sanction  to  doe^ 
trines  calculated  to  obtain  the  favour  of  royalty^ 
and '^  rivet  the  chains  of  the  multitude.  The 
yice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  in  addressing 
the  King,  told  him  that  he  reigned  ^^  by  a  fun- 
damental, hereditary  right  of  succession,  whioh 
no  religion,  no  law,  no  fault,  can  alter  or  di- 
miidsh.*'  The  celebrated  decree  of  the  Uni^ 
versity- of  Oxford,  condemning  resistance  and 
inoolcating  passive  obedience,  was  not  passed 
till  some  timfe  afterwards.    But  these  declara- 
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dtvinM.  Dr.  Sipratt»  in  «  sermQn  b^or«  ^ 
ArtiUary  Company*  endeavoured  tq  prove,  firom 
te«ts  of  iScriptvir«i,  jthat  tb«  usq  of  anns  m  J^^wfiA 
in  a  private*  «snd  much  more  in  a,  publip  quarr^lf 
but  con^a^  to  the  Gospel,  if  not  miH^tion^d  by 
4  kgal  autbMityt  Tb«  intention  of  this  baiWffq^ 
«6fveia  te  have  been  to  encour^e  t\»  wldi^ry  in 

abetting  the  King's  arbitrary  governin«nt«    Df  • 

Hickest  an  equally  ^ealoua  and  more  cpnagj^n- 
tma  friend  of  royal  povrer,  averted  w  bi«  4W< 
moos,  that  the  profewom  of  Christianity  ^i^bt 
to  die,  rather  than  resist  l^^  fQroe^  not  Qnly  tkM» 

King,  but  all  th«t  are  put  in  auti^ty  und^r 
him.  It  wad  ^  to  «onfi)t?  the  la^t^ent^qneil 
author,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Johnfoii,  pj^lain  to 
lA»rd  KusseU^  wrotQ  a  book  <«li^d  tbe  J^f«  of 
Julian  the  Apostate^  defanding  r4eMt»np«  w 
jQXtreme  casest  ^ 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  either  of  the  pi^^  er  th« 
wifldom  of  this  age,  that  politacid  questions  were 
mated  by  divines^  and  decoded  by  ref^enee  %a 
Scripture.  Our  Saviour,  whilst  h«  lost  no  vfh 
portunil7  of  recommending  charity  and  bmfH 
vi^ence,  expresaly  declined  any  iat&r((mm» 
nith  the  politick  dvtiaa  «£  his  ^mplm^    jAnd 

*  Sei  Appcndit. 
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I 

liaxb  1/9IM  have  been  otdnned  lof  his  dlm^ 
whi^  tkey  inter  into  the  violenoe  ^f  party  dibh 
putta)  too  often  betray  at  ence  tkeu:  wmt  ^ 
exfiHA^te  M  «tate^knen»  and  of  Warily  as  Qw». 
tialMi.  l^t  which  has  been  caUed  tiib  high 
dMteh  patty  in  £ii^nd,  lias  made  itidf  uniSEM^ 
tMKtdy  remrfeable  for  a  ibkter  hatred  of  libdi^ 
and  tcietatian*  It  waa^  no  ^onbt^  from  obsisrv^ 
ia^  tkk  ^p0sAtiMj  that  Lord  RimeU  waa  jto- 
tiitied  to  feevtiuT  cfae  Difisentera.  He  wMn^d  ^ 
OlMureii  to  «open  its  doors^  that  Brotestyats  might 
ant  hwe  eaemieB  amongst  tkmm^siy^^  fiis 
tWwUamauliB,  t  he()e,  were  n^t  less  €bivsl^  tiiiii 
tfioae  «if  the  Ingh  dignitariea»  who  jpi^ometed 
kitelentnce  In  the  ChtUroh,  end  tyraeqy  ip  ^ 

The  trial  ^  Argyilfi^  which  took  place  in  iSeot* 
liiid4tt  the  tsnd  of  Hit  year  1681)  would  hiive 
iKmia  diBg^raoe  even  to  the  Iniost  ariHtmly  ^fo- 
VeMiaeat  M  Gudrope.  He  had  i^endered  himself 
^biibxiakis^  the  Duke,  kjr  teoting,  that  i&  an 
«ot  Whioh  cM&med  aU  former  aote,  the  words 
^*  aM  ail  acts  against  popoty^''  shoitdd  .be  w- 
^ertetaL  It  Was  a  year  after,  this  that  James  de- 
left faim  to  take  the  test  for  priyy  counoillorf ^ 
ttQ  toath'andbigttons  m  its  tetmh^  and  which  James 
hhnseif  had  aajd^  no  hoQest  man  could  t2|ke« 
.The  fikrl  widied  to  dediike  and  ^d^sQualify  i^- 
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mA£,  bat  by  advice  of  the  Bishop  ofEdinbui^^ 
4&e  Duke's  friend^  he  subjoined  an  explanation, 
saying  thai  he  took  it  *^  in  so  far  as  it  was  con* 
sistent  with  itself  and  the  Protestant  religion.? 
And  that  he  did  not  mean  to  bind  himself 
irom  endea^vouring,  in  a  lawful  way, '  any  alte« 
ration  he  might  think  to  the  advantage  of  church 
and  state,  not  repi^nant  to  the  protestant  rdi* 
gion,  and  to  his  loyalty.    The  Earl  of  Queens- 
bury  had  before  said,  on  taking  liie  oath,  that 
he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  opp^ose  alte- 
rations in  church  or  state^  in  case  it  should  please 
His  Majesty  to  make  any.    Argyle's  explaaa* 
tion  raised  no  debate  at  the  time ;  and  (he  duke 
desired  him,  with  a  smile,  to  sit  down  by  him. 
But  the  next  day  he  was  desired  to  give  in  his 
*    explanation  in  writing,   and  to  sign  it ;   aikid 
within  a  few  days  he  was  found  guilty  of  treason 
upon  no  other  evidence.    To  make  the  injustice 
complete.  Lord  Queensbury  officiated  as  Lord- 
Justice  Greneral.    The  Earl,  happily  for  him- 
self, made  his  escape  from  the  castle  of  Edin- 
Itmrgh.    The  royal  brothers  then  protested  bo 
liann  was  meant  to  his  person,  which  did  not^ 
however,  prevent  sentence  being  past,  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death  when  iq[>prehended;  that 
kisname,  memory,  andlumours,  should  be  extinct: 
dikt  his  posterity  should  be  incapaUe  of  h<mour» 
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fbcBf  or  office ;  and  that  his  estates^   goods, 
«Dd  cJisttelSy  should  be  forfeited.  * 

Such  was  the  maimer  in  which  the  Court 
treated  their  opponents  in  a  ccamtry  where  the 
vicdence  of  their  supporters  enabled  them  to 
commit  any  kind  of  offence  against  justicW  In 
England,  the  vengeance  .of  the  Court  agaixist 
the  Whig  leaders  was  still  retarded  by  the  in- 
fluence which  they  maintained  in  the  city.  It 
was  found  that  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
quo  warranto  being  embarrassed  by  legal  forms, 
would  occasion  considerable  delay.  A  shorter 
way  to  the  same  object  was  perceived  by  ekef» 
ing  sheriff  against  the  wiU  of  the  citizeniir 

It  had  been  an  ancient  custom  for  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  name  one  of  the  sheriffi  tm  the  en- 
suing year,  by  drinking  to  him,  mxd  this  nomi- 
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*  It  la  cunous  to  remark  tke  retsoitt  which  are  ghreo  in 
the  Life  of  James>  supported  in  this  instance  by  reference  to 
their  letters,  for  the  conduct  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  in 
this  affidrl  The  Duke  refiises  the  intercession  of  the  Duke 
of  Lauderdale,  because  '*  he  would  not  be  diverted,  to  make 
friends  to  himself,  froih  pursuing  Uie  King's  interest,  whercff er 
he  thought  it  concerned."  The  King,  on  the  other  hand,' 
'<  thought  fit  to  issue  out  a  proclamation  for  apprehending 
tof  Lord  Arg}ie,  that  if  it  miseed  his  person,  it  might  eon- 
nnpe  the  world,  at  least,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  Duke's 
taanagement,  and  silence,  thereby,  the  discourses  industriously 
spread  d>road,  as  if  he  had  been  prosecuted  move  out  pf 
a  fHque  by  the  Duke,  thai^  by  reason  of  any  gpilt*  to  Ifte 
King."    What  an  affecting  picture  of  brotherly  lore! 
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intkm  iMa  ifgesneeaSly .  confirmed  by  the  Vmry^ 
But  the  letter  of  the  chutbtt^  and  various  preoai- 
deiit%  dettiobsttvte^  bejrond  all  doubti  tiukt  the 
right . of  decfimi  resided  in  the  citi29eo6  at  iMge^ 
fi&d  diat  tilt  f^MMce  alfamed  to  the  Lord  JMajror 
JVPias  onl jr  a  mattea:  of  oourtesy^  between  tbe  city 
laid  itidiief  inagistimte,  llie  Court;  however^ 
made  uie  oifthis  custxMs  a$an  €ngiae  tP  impose, 
not  oafy  ^Me^  but  both  sberiiis  of  thdr  own 
fatty^  ^  John  Moore^  the  Lotd  Mayoc,  a 
may  wwk  >mati,  was  prevailed  v|>oii  to  diink  to 
Mr.  Dudley  North,  a  Turicey  merchant  The 
Wl%d  bairayg  pibched  upon  Mr.  Papillion  -end 
Mr.  Dirit^ois  for  sheri&y  assembled  in  great  num- 
tMTs  0ik  the  day  of  election,  aovd  were  clamorous 
jBm:  a  poU.  The  Lord  Mayor,  insisting,  on  his 
»|^  to  oboose  one  of  the  sfaerifib,  by.  driDkii^ 
to  luffi,  would  not  proceed  toaa  olection,  but  ad- 
journed the  coart.  And  here  the  6heri£b  of  the 
year,  Mr.  Shute  and  Mr.  Pilkington,  were  guilty 
of  a  great  irregularity.  For  they  still  held  on 
.  the  court,  and  hegm  a  poll.  Upon  which  aome 
tronfttsion  ensued,  and  the  next  day  the  Lord 
Mayor  complained  of  the  sheriffs  for  a  riot,  and 
■  they  wore  committed  .to  the  Towen 

After  another  irregular  poll,  the  election  of 
the  sherifi^  at  last  took  place,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  insisted  that  North 
was  already  chosen,   and  would  only  poll  tor 
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three,  Bapillioii)  Duboidi  and  'Box,   the  court 
candidate.      The  sherifi^,  on  the  other  hand^ 
q>ened  the  pott  for  all'  four.    At  the  dose  of 
the  poll  the  sheri^  came  forward  atid '  declared* 
the  numbers  to  stand  thud  :-^ 

Papillion  -        -        -    2482 

Dubois    -        -        -    '•   -    2461 
Box         .        .        ^        -      173 
North      .        -        -        -      107 
And  against  confirmation      2414 
The  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
that  F^pillicm  and  Dubois  bad  but  60,  und  Box 
i244.    The  Lord  Mayor  declared  Box  to  be  the 
other  sherifl;  and  the  aherifis  declared  Papillion 
and  Dubois.    Box  having  iined  off,  another  elec- 
tion took  place  on  the  19th  of  Septeihber,  when 
a  Mr.  Rich  beidg  put  up;  there  wits  such  a  noise 
of  No  Rich,    thbt  nothing  could  -be    heard. 
Upon  which  the  sheriflf^  granted  a  poll,  and  the 
majority  again  appea5red'  forPapillion  andDubois. 
But  the  Lord  Mayor,' Whilst  the  poll  was  ad- 
journed, came  forward  and  declared  *  Mr.  Rich 
duly  elected.    On  tiie  29th  of  September,  Mr. 
North  and  Mr.  Rich,  the  one  chosen  by  an  un- 
lawfhl  mode,  and  the  other*  by  open  violence, 
were  s^orn,  and  took  possession,  of  their  offices.. 
The  Court  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
use  of  their  new  poi^er.    The  Duke  of  Ywk  was^ 
about  this  time,  recalled  from  Scotland,  chiefly 

VOL.  II.  c 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  an  anangemeni  of  his 
revenue,  by  which  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
jvas  to  receive  50001*  a  year  put  of  the  post- 
office..  ^^  All  this  while/'  says  James,,  in  his 
memoirs,  speaking,  of  himself,  '*  the  Duke  knew 
Very  well  his  revenue  was  so  settled,  that  nothing 
but  an  act  of  parliament  could  alienate  any  part 
of  it ;  which  he  took  care  not  to  mention  to  any 
living  soul,  lest  that  might  have  made  the  King 
lay  the  thoughts.of  it  aside,,  or  made  her  solicit 
for  a  Parliament,  which  would  have  given  that 
project  a  mischievous  tunn  and  done  him  hurt 
instead,  of  good.!'  Soon  after  his  return,  >Pil«> 
kington,  formerly  sheriff,  being  accused  of  say* 
ing,.  on  a.  report  that  the  Duke  intended  to  leave 
Scotland,  <^  He  has  already:  burned  the  city  i 
he  is  now  coming,  to  cut  all  our  throat^''  wa& 
convicted  and  sentenced,  to^  pay  lOO^OOQl.  da* 
mages^*  A  fine,  extending  to^  the  win.  of  the 
criminal^  and  directly  contrary  to  the  qiirit  of 
oiu*  laws.  Sir  Patience  Ward,  formedy  mayor^ 
having  given  evidence  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
words  spoken  b^  Pilkingtoi)^  wa«  condemned  to 
the  pillory  for  peijuiy. 

The  election  of  the  sheriffs  seemeilP  to-  CDm*>^ 
plete  the  victory  of  the  thrcMie  over  the  people* 


■«ta 


*  Id  the  Life  of  Jiimas,  thk  triml  is  pbced  m  Ha; 
insieftd  of  if  hieK  tl  ouglit  to  be  Not.  2A»  hB&Z-. 
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It  was  evident,  from  the  past  conduct  of  the 
Court,  that  thejr  would  now  select  whom  they 
pleased  for  condemnation* 

Lord  Russell  received  the  news  with  the  re^^ 
gret  which,  in  a  person  of  his  temper,  it  was 
most  likely  to  produce.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  was  provoked  at  the  apathy 
of  his  party,  received  with  joy  the  news  of  the 
appointment  of  the  sherifis,  thinking  that  his 
London  friends,  seeing  their  necks  in  danger, 
would  join  with  him  in  raising  an  insurrection* 
He  hoped,  at  first,  to  make  use  of  the  names  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Lord  Russell,  to 
catch  the  idle  and  unwary,  by  the  respect  paid 
to  their  characters ;  but  when  he  found  them 

r 

too  cautious  to  compromise  themselves,  he  en« 
deavoured  to  ruin  their  credit  with  the  citizens. 
He  said  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  a  tool 
of  the  Court  j  that  Lord  Essex  had  also  made  his 
bargain,  and  was  to  go  to  Ireland ;  and  that, 
between  them,  Lord  Russell  was  deceived.  ♦ 
It  is  a.  strong  testimony  to  the  real  worth  of 
Lord  Russell,  that,  when  he  made  himself  ob- 
noxious, either  to  the  Court  or  to  the  more  vio-' 
lent  of  his  own  party,  the  only  charge  they  ever 
brought  against  him  was,  that  of  being  deceived, 
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either  hy  a  vain  ak  c^  pppularityy .  or  too  great' 
a  confidence  in  his  friends/ 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  finding  himself  deserted^ 
then  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrectiont  by 
means  of  his  own  partisans^  in  the;  c^ty«  Th« 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  at  various  tiqaes^  disoou- 
raged  these  attempts.  On  one  of  these  occa^ 
sions^  he  prevailed  on  Lord  Russell,  who.  had 
come*  to  town  on  private  afiairs,  to  go  with  him. 
to  a  meetings  at  the  house  of  Shepherd,  a  wine- 
merchant 

« 

Lord  Shaftesbury  being  concealed  in  the  city 
at  this  time,  did  not  dare  to  appiear  himself  at 
this  meeting,  but  sent  --two  of  his  creatures, 
Eumsey  and  j^erguson*.  Lord  Grey>and  Sir 
Thpmas  Armstrong  were  also  there  f  but  nothing 
was  determined  at  this  meeting. 

Soon  after  this,  Lord  Shaftesbury^  finding  he 
could  not  bring  his  friends  to  rise  with  the  speed 
he  wished,  and  being  in  fear  of  being  discovered 
if  he  remained  in  London  any  longer,  went  over 
to  Holland.     He  died  in  January,  1 6S3. 

The  year,  which  thus  began  with  the  death  c^ 
Shaftesbury,  was  nearly  &tal  to  the  liberties  of 
England.  The  surrender  of  the  city^s  charter^ 
and  its  renewal  on  the  most,  abject  terms  ;  the 
decree  of  tlie  imiversity  of  Oxford,  enforcing 
slavery  as  a  moral  and  religious  duty ;  the  deaths 
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(^  RuMell  and  of  Sidney^  were  deep,  and  almost  - 
nkortal  n^ounds  to  our  cMistitution. 

After  Shaftesbury  was  gone,  there  were*  held 
meetiDgs  of  Ims  former  creatures  in  the  chambers  * 
of  one  West,  an  active,  talking  man,  who  had 
got  the  m^meof  beu^  an  atheist  Col.  Rumseyt ' 
an  officer  who  had  served  under  Cromwell,  and  * 
afterwards  ifi  Portugal ;  Ferguson,  who  had  a 
general.  pr<^ensity  for  plots  ;  Goodenough,  who . 
had  been .  uoder^riieriff ;  and  one  Holloway,  of' 
Bristol,  were  the  chief  persons  at  these  meetings. 
Lord  Howard  was,  at  one  time,  among  them* 
Their  discouiBe  seeing  to  have  extended  itself 
to  the  worst  species  .of  treason  and  murder; 
but  whether  they  had  any  concerted  plan  for 
assassinating   the   £ing,   is    still   a    mysteiy.^ 
Amongst  those  who.  were  sounded  in  this  busi*' 
ness,  was  one  Keeling^  a  vintner  sinking,  in 
business,  to  whom  Goodenough,  often  spoke  of 
their  des^s.  .  This  man  went  to  Legge,  thai 
made.  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  discovered  all  he 
knew.    Lord  Dart&outh  took  him  to  Secretary 
Jenkins,  who  told,  him  be  could  Jiot  proceed 
without  jmore  witnesses.    It  would  also  seeoi 
that  some  promises  were  made  to  him  ;  for  he: 
saidin.a;taMern,iin,the  hearing  of  many  persons^ 
that-^ihe  had  considerable  proffers  made  him  of 
moneyt  and  a  place  worth  100 1.  or  80L  p6r 

c  d 
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ajiiiiiui^  to  do  something  for  them  *  ;''  and  he 
afterwards  obtained  a  place  in  the  Victualling 
Office,  by  means  of  Lord  Halifax,  f  The 
method  he  took  of  procuring  another  witness, 
was,  by  taking  his  brother  into  the  company  of 
Ooodenough,  and  afterwards  persuading  him  to 
go  and  tell  what  he  had  heard  at  Whitehall. 
.  The  suhirtance  of  the  information  given  by 
J«uah  Keeang,in  his  first  exammation,  was  that 
a  plot  had  been  formed  for  enlisting  forty  men» 
to  intercept  the.  King  and  Duke,  on  their  return 
from  Newmarket,  at  a  farm-house  called  Rye, 
belonging  to  one  Rumbold,  a  maltster ;  that  this 
plan  being  defeated  by  a  fire  at  Newmarket, 
which  caused  the  King's  return  sooner  than  was 
expected,  the  design  of  an  insurrection  was  laid ; 
and,  as  the  means  of  carrying  this  project  into 
effect,  they  said  that  Goodenough  had  spoken  of 
4000  men,  and  aO,OOOL  to  be  raised  by  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  and  other  great  men.  The 
following  day,  the  two  brothers  made  oath  that 
Goodenough  had  told  them*  that  Lord  Russell 
had  promised  to  engage  in  the  design,  and  to 
use  all  his  interest  to  acccmiplidi  the  killing  of 
the  King  and  the  Duke.  When  th^  council 
found  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Lord 
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Stussell  were  named^  they  wrote  to  the  King  to 
XH>me  to  London-;  for  they  would  not  venture  to 
go  further,  without  his  presence  and  leave.  *  In 
'die  mean  time,  warrants  were  issued  for  the  ap]}^ 
hmsion  of  several  of  the  eonspinctors.  Hearing 
-of  this,  and  having  bad  |>rivate  information 'fiwn 
the  brother  of  Keeling,  they  had  a  meeting  xm 
the  18th  June,  at  Captain  Walcot^s  lodging.  At 
ifaia  meeting  were  present  WUcot,  Wade,  Ruh* 
s^,  Norton,  the  twoGoodenougfas,  Ndthrop, 
West,  and  Ferguson.  Finding  they  bad  «# 
means  either  of  (^iposing  the  King,  or  flying 
into  Hdiand,  they  agreed  to  separate,  and  shift 
each  man  for  himself,  t 

A  proclamation  was  now  issued  for  seizing  on 
49ome  who  could  not  be  found;  and  amongst 
these,  Rumsey  and  West  were  named.  The  next 
ihff^  West  delivered  himself  and  Ramsey  came 
in  a  day  after  him.  Thdirxonfesrionfl,  especially 
xx>ncerning'the^assas8i]iation  at  .the  Rye  Houses 
wefie  veiy  ample.  Bomet  says,  ^ey  had  con- 
certed a  Btory  to  be  brought  <l>ut  on  such  an 
•emergenc}^. 

In  this  critical  situation,  -Lord  Russell,  though 
perfectly  sensible  of  his  danger,  acted  witii  the 
greatest^composure;  He  had,  long  before,  told 
Mr.  Johnson,  that  '*  he  was  very  sensible  he 
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should '  full  a '  s^ccifice :   arbitmy  goyejAiQiettl 
could  not  be  set  up  in  England  without  witdiiig 
i&rough  his  blood."  *    .The.  day  brforis  the  l&iog 
arrived^  a  messengi&r  of  the  council  Was  sent,  to 
wait  at  his  gate,  to  istop  him  if  he  had  o&red  to 
fp  out:-  yet  bis  bado-gate  was  not  watched,  so 
ibat  he  might  have  gote  away^  if  he  had  chosen 
it     He  had  heard  that  he  was  named  by  £um- 
«ey ;  but  forgetting  the  meeting  at  Sheppard^ 
he  feared  no  danger  from  a  man  whom  he  had 
always !  disliked, .  and  i  never  trusted.    Yet  he 
lixought  proper  to :  send  his  wife  amongst  his 
friends  for  advice.    Ti»y  were  at  first  of  dif* 
ferent  minds ;  but,  as  he  said  he  apprehended 
nodiing  from  Rumsey,  they  agreed  that  his  flight 
would  lodk  top  like  a  confession  of  gcult    This 
advice  coinciding  with  his  own  opinion,  he  de> 
tenmned  to  stay  where  he.  was.    As  soon  as  the 
King  arrived,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  bring  him 
before^  the  coimcil;    When  he  appeared  .there, 
the  Kiag  told  him  that  nobody  suspected  bim  of 
any  design  against  his  persob ;  but  that  be  had 
good  evidence  of  his  being  in  designs  against  bis 
government.    He  wa3  exaoiined,.  upon  the  .in- 
formation of  Eumsey,  concerning  the  meetii^ 
at  Sbeppard's,  to  which  Rumsey  pretended  to 
have  carried  a  message,  requirtog  a  speedy  reso- 
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latiofi,  aad  to  have  r^^r<9dibr  answer;  tiiat  Mr. 
Tienchard  had  fidled  them  at  Taunton.  laotd 
Russell  totally  denied  all  knowledge  o£  this  mes- 
•sage.  When  the  eiaminbtion  was^  fmfahec^  Ldrd 
Russell  was  sent  a  close  psrisoaer  to  the  Tower. 
Uponi  his  going  in,  he  tdd  his  servant,  Tauntoa, 
that  he  was  sworn  against^  and  they  would  have 
his  life.  Taunton  said  he  hoped  it  would)  not  be 
in  the  power  of  his  enemies  to  take  it;  Lord 
Russell  answered,  ^^  Yes ;  the  devil  is  loose/ -  * 

From  this  moment  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
a  dying  man,  and  turned  his  thoughta  wholly  io 
another  world.  He  read  much  in  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  in  the  Pl9alms ;  but  whilst  he  be- 
haved with  the  serenity  cf  a  man  prepared  for 
death,  his  friends-  exhibited  an  honourable 
anxieiy  to  preserve  his  life.  Lord  Essex  would 
not  kave  his  house,  lest  his  absconding  might 
indine  a  jury  to  give  more  credit  to  the 
evidence  against  Lord  Russell.  The  Dukecf 
Monmouth  sent  to  let  him  know  he  would  coifie 
in,  and  run  fortunes  with  him^  if  he  thought  it 
coiild  do  him  any  «ervicei  He  answered,  it 
would  be  of  i^o  advantage  to  him  to  have  his 
iKedds  die^ith  hiin. 

A  committee  of  the  Rdvy  Council  came  ta  ex- 
amine him.    Their  enq[uirieis(  related  to  the  meet- 
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ings  ait  Sfaeppard's^  the  rising  at  Taunton,  the 
seizing  of  the  gutfds,  and  a  design  for  a  rising 
in  Scotland.  In  answer  to  the  questions  put  to 
him,  he  acknowledged  he  had  been  at  ^Sheppard's 
.  house  divers  times,  and  that  he  went  there  with 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  but  he  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  any  consultation  tending  to  an  insurrec- 
tion, or  to  surprize  the  guards.  He  remembered 
no  discourse  concerning  any  riling  at  Taunton, 
and  knew  of  no  design  for  a  rising  in  Scotland. 
He  answered  his  examiners  in  a  civil  manner,  but 
declined  making  any  defence  till  his^trial,  when  he 
had  no  doubt  of  beingable  to  prove  his  innocence. 
The  charge  of  treatii^  with  the  Scots,  as  a  thing 
the  Council  were  positively  assured  of,  alarmed  his 
friends,  imd  Lady  Russell  (tesired  Dr.  Burnet  to 
examine  who  it  could  be  that  had  charged  him ; 
but,  upon  enquiry,  it  appeared  to  be  only  an 
artifice  to  draw  a  confession  £rom  him ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  power  which  the  Court  pm- 
sessed  to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  their  eneiQies, 
by  the  perversion  of  law,  the  servility  of  judges, 
and  the  submission  of  juries.  Lord  Russell  might 
still  have  contested  his  life^  with  some  prospect 
of  success,  had  not  a  new  circumstance  occurred 
to  cloud  his  declining  prospects.  This  was  the 
japprehension  and  confession  of  Lord  Howard. 
At  first,  he  had  talked  of  the  whole  matter  with 
scorn  and  contempt;  and  ^solemnly  professed 
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tbj»t  he  knew  nothing  .which  could  hurt  Loi:d 
J^usselL  The  King  himself  said,  he  found  Lord 
Howard  was  not  amongst  them,  and  he  supposed  it 
was  for  the  same  reason  which  some  of  themselves 
had  given,  for  not  admitting  Oates  into  their 
secrets,  namely,  that  he  was  such  a  rogue  they 
could  not  trust  him.  But  when  the  news  was 
brought  to  Lord  Howard  ^t  West  had  de- 
livered himself^  Lord  Russell,  who  was  with  him, 
observed  him  diange  colour,  and  aske^  him  if 
he  apprehended  any  thing  from  him?. He  re* 
plied,  that  he  had  been  as  free  with  him  as  any 
man.  Hampden  saw  him  afterwards  under  great 
fesixs  I  and  desired  him  to  go  out  of  the  way,  if 
he  thought  tliere  was  matter  agaiost  him,  and  he 
had  not  strength  of  mind  to  meet  the  occasion. 
A  warrant  was  now  issued  against  him,  on  the 
evidence  of  West;  and  he  was  tak^n,  after  a 
long  search,  concealed  in  a  chimney  of  his  own 
ho\!|se.  He  immediately  confessed  all  he  knew, 
and  more.  It  appears  but  too  probable,  indeed, 
from  the  two  following  extracts,  the  one  from 
Narcissus  Luttrell's  diary,  and  the  other  from 
Lady  Russell's  private  notes,  that  Lord  Howard, 
on  the  first  appearsmce  of  danger,  endeavoured 
to  save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  that  of  his 
friends: — 

*^  Ever  since  the  first  discovery  of  this  plot, 
{says  Narcissus  Luttrell,)  there  have  been 
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courses  of  a  peer's  coming  in  to  discover  the 
same,  which  now  proves  to  be  the  IjotA  Hou^ 
ard/* 

NatCy  endorsed  hy  Lady  Russell  .--^^^  This  was 
,  said  before  (by  ?)  the  Lady  Chaworth«'' 

**  There  having  run  a  story  of  aietter» without 
a  name,  wait  to  the  King,  promising  a  disocnnery 
against  Lord  Russell,  which  sootie  said  'was  Lonl 
Huntingdon's,  some  Lord  Essex^s,  Laird  Ho#- 
ard  and  his  wife  being  here  on  Sunday  last^  a 
lady  coming  in,  whispered  me  in  the  ^,  that 
here  was  the  Lord  that  now  they  said  had  written 
the  9aid  letter  to  His  Majesty.  I  whispered  to 
her  again,  and  asked  her  whether  ishe  wduld 
give  me  leaVe  to  tell  Him.  She  answered,  Ay^ 
if  you  wUl,  when  I  am  gone,  withotit  naming 
me.  After  which,  ^e  and  all  the  reit  Cff  list 
company  being  gone,  except  Lord  HoWaa^ 
and  his  lady,  who  staid  for  their  coaCh,  l 
said  to  my  lord  and  his  wife,  ^  My  Ltfrd,  tk^y 
say  now  that  you  are  the  person  that  writ  the 
nameless  letter  to  the  King.^  To  which  he  r^ 
plied,  *  My  Lord  of  Essex,  as  much  as'  I ;  and 
I,  as  much  as  my  Lord'  of  Essex.  Mtty  sby 
Lord  Russell,  and  all  innocent  men;  live  ^  I 
accuse  them !" 

Hampden  and  Lord  Russell  were  impiisohed 
upon  Lord  Howard's  ififorttiatitoj    and^  fmit 
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dflf  s  afterwarcisy  Lord  Russell  was  brought  to 
trial :  but,  in  order  to  possess  the  public  mind 
with  a  sen3e  of  the  blackness  of  the  plot,  Waloot, 
Hone,  and  Rouse  were  first  brought  to  trial,  and 
condemned,  upon  the  evidence  of  Keeling,  Lee, 
and  West,  of  a  design  to  assassinate  the  King. 

A  circumstance  of  more  melancholy  interest^ 
but  also  tending  to  produce  an  impression  un- 
favourable to  Lord  Russell,  happened  on  the  very 
morning  of  his  trial.    We  have  seen  that  Lord 
£ssex  staid  in  his  own  house,  without  any  appa- 
rent uneasiness,  from  an  apprehension  that  his 
flight  would   be  injiuious  to  his  friend.     An 
order  was  now  given  for  his  arrest^  on  the  in- 
formation of  Lord  Howard.    A  party  of  horse 
was  sent  to  bring  him  up  from  his  house  at  Cas- 
siobury.     He  was  at  first  in  some  disorder,  but 
SQon  recovered  himself.    Wlien  he  came  before 
the  council,  however,  he  wa?  in  much  confusion- 
He  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  there  fell  under 
a  gr^t  depression  of  spirits.  ,  He  sent,  by  his 
servant,  a  very  melancholy  message  to  his  wife : 
that  what  he  was  charged  with  was  true ;  that 
he  was  sony  he  had  ruined  her  and  her  children ; 
and  that  he  had  sent  to  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  to  speak  freely  to  him, 
•She  immediately  sent  back  to  him,  to  beg  that 
he  would  not  think  of  her  or  her  children,  but 
only  study  to  support  his  own  spirits  ;  and  de- 
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sired  hihx  to  say  nothing  to  Lord  Clarendon,  not 
to  anyone  else,  till  she  should  come  to  him,i?^ch 
she  hoped  to  get  leave  to  do  in  a  day  or  two. 
Lord  Clarendon  came  to  him  upon  his  message, 
but  he  turned  the  matter  off,  as  if  he  only  wished 
to  explain  something  he  had  said  before  the 
council.  Lord  Clarendon  was  satisfied  that  he 
had  nothing  farther  to  communicate.  •  After 
this  he  sent  another  message  to  his  wife,  that  he 
was  much  calmer,  especially  when  he  found  how 
she  took  his  condition  to  heart,  without  seeming 
concerned  for  herself.  The  condition  of  his 
friend.  Lord  Russell,  seems  to  have  pressed 
heavily  on  his  mind.  He  sent  to  liie  Earl  of 
Bedford  to  say,  he  was  more  concerned  for  his 
son's  condition  than  even  Lord  Bedford  himself. 
And  Lord  Russell,  when  he  looked  towards  Lord 
Essex's  window,  had  observed  him  retire  inune* 
diately  into  his  room. 

On  the  morning  appointed  for  Lord  Russell  V 
trial,  his  servant  Bommeny  (as  he  asserted^ 
thinking  he  staid  longer  in  his  room  than  ordi- 
nary,  looked  through  the  key«hoIe,  and  there  saw 
him  lying  dead.  He  said  that^  upon  breaking 
open  the  door,  he  found  hfs  master  with  his 
throat  cut,  quite  dead.  At  the  time,  it  was  uni- 
versally  supposed  that  Lord  Essex  was  the  author 

\  ■  i 
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of  his  ewn  death  ;  but  this  opinion  was  after* 
wards  rendered  doubtful,  by  the  deposiiioii'  of 
two  children  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  totally 
unknown  to  each  other,  who  declared  that  they 
sa!w  a  bloody  razor  thrown  out  of  the  window  of 
Loid  Essex's  chamber.  Braddon,  who  gave 
currency  to  these  reports,  was  tried  and  con<» 
victed  as  a  spreader  of  false  news.  After  the 
devolution,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
consisting  of  Lord  Bedford^  Lord  Devonshire, 
Lord  Delamere,  and  Lord  Monmouth,;  was 
named,  to  enquire  into  the  death  of  Lord  Essex. 
They  examined  above  sixty  witnesses;  but 
Lord  Devonshire,  Lord  Delamere,  and  Lord 
Monmouth,  being  obliged  to  leave  London  on 
public  business^  the  investigation  was  suspended, 
and  Parliament  being  soon  afterwards  dissolved, 
it  was  never  resumed.  Some  time  before  this, 
however,  Lady  Essex  had  called  a  meeting  of 
her  relations,  at  which  Lord  Bedford,  Lord 
Devonshire,  and  Bishop  Burnet  were  present  ^ 
at  which  she  declared  she  believed  Lord  Essex 
had  killed  himself,  and  desired  the  business 
might  be  let  fall.*  The  depositions  taken  before 
the  Lords  are  not  to  be  found ;  it  would  be  idle, 
therefore,  at  the  present  time,  to  pretend  to  give 
any  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  I  should  say 
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no  more  on  it,  were  it  nbt  that  I  have  been 
assui^  by:  the  present  Earl  of  Essex,  that  Lord 
OndoWrthen  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  told  him» 
when  a  b(ky,  that  he  had  seen  the  entry  of  a 
grant  of  money  to  Bommeny  in  the  books  (^the 
Treasury;'    The  following  circumiBtance^  corro^ 
borates   sttongly  this  testimony.      At  Russell 
flarm,  near  Cassiobury,  there  exists  a  copy  of 
Lord  Essex's  letters,  published  in  1770,  pre^ 
fixed  to  which  is  an  account  of  his  life.     In  the 
margm  of  the  page  where  he  i&  stated  to  hai^e 
been  committed  to  the  Tower,  is  the  following 
note  in  the  hand-wiriting  of  the  Countess  of 
EBsex,  ^ndmother  of  the  pretent  Earl.  "  ^m- 
meny  had  a  pension  from  the  Treasury  by  the 
King's  order  till  the  day  of  his  death,  as  Mr. 
Orenville  told  us  appeared  upon  the  Treasury 
books;   Lady  Carlisle,  his  daughter,  likewise 
said  that  the  family  were  of  the  same  ^opinion, 
but  his,  widow  did  not  care  to  stir  about  it  on 
account  of  her  son/*    The  Lady  Essex  who 
wrote  this  note  was  of  the  Russell  Family :  by 
the  word  "  us  '*  she  probably  means  herself  and 
a  daughter  who  lived  with  her.     A  search  was 
made  at  my  request,  but  without  success,  into 
some  of  the  Treasury  books :  there  are  others, 
however,  in  such  confusion  that  it  would  be  veiy 
difficult  to  examine  theoL    The  c^inion  that 
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Lord  Essex  was  murdered,  undoubtedly  receives 
great  support  from  the  fact  attested  by  .Mr. 
Grenville  and  Lord  Onslow.  JBut  it  would  have 
been  satisfactory  to  have  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  Bommeny  did  not  receive  a  pension 
fitwn  the  Treasury  before  the .  death  of  Lord 
Essex.  There  is  another  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Braddon,  which,  if  true,  would  go  far 
to  settle  the  question.  He  says  that  the  sentinel 
*who  guarded  the  outer  door,  affirmed  in  his  first 
examination,  that  he  did  not  admits  any  one  in 
the  morning  to  Lord  Essex'^s  apartment,  but 
that,  in  his  subsequent  exammation,  -  he  allowed 
that  he  had  admitted  tWo  men.    Braddon  attri- 

•  •  •  »  - 

biites  the  stop  put  to  the  enquiry,  to  the  regard 
which  was  paid  to  a  minister .  of  that  day  (pro- 
bably meaning  Lord  Halifax),  who  had  afler- 
Wards  been  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  Revolii- 
tion  ;  and  to  the  respect  required  by  the  feelings 
of  Queen  Mary  and  Princess  Anne. 

The  interval  between  the  imprisonment  of 
Lord  Russell,  and  his  trial,  were  anxiously  spent 
by  Lady  Russell  in  preparations  for  his  defence. 
The  two  following  notes  are  the  best  evidence 
of  the  nature  6f  her  employment ;  and  the  last 
Will  be  valuable  to  those  who  set  a  price  upon 
any  memorial  tending  to  show  how  well  firmness 
taiay  be  combined  with  affection. 

V-OL.  II.  p 
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Lady  Russett  to  Lord  RwseHL 

**  I  had^  at  coming  home,  an  account  that 
your  trial,  as  to  your  appearing,  is  not  till  to- 
morrow. Others  are  tried  this  day,  and  your 
indictment  presented^  I  suppose.  I  am  going  to 
your  counsel,  when  you  shall  have  a  further 
account  from  — " 

Ladtf  RusseU  to  Lord  RtmeU. 

Endorsed — "  To  ask  his  leave  to  be  at  his  trial.** 

^^  Your  friends,  believing  I  can  do  you  some 
service  at  your  trial,  I  am  extreme  willing  to  try ; 
my  resolution  will  hold  out — pray  let  yours. 
But  it  may  be  the  Court  will  not  let  me ;  how- 
ever, do  you  let  me  try.  I  think,  however,  to 
meet  you  at  Richardson's,  and  then  resolve : 
your  brother  Ned  will  be  with  me,  and  sister 
Marget." 
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CHAP.  XV. 

THIAL   OV   V9KD  &UASSLL. 

On  Friday,  the  ISth  of  July,  Lord  Russell  was 
ydKaed  wJdun  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  to  take 
ina  trial  tat  h^h--t  reason. 

The  clerk  of  the  Crown,  having  desired  him  to 
faoid  up  bis  hand,  proceeded  to  read  the  indict^ 
ment,  the  substance  of  which  was  '^  for  conspir- 
^^  iog  the  death  of  the  King,  and  ccMisulting  and 
^  «greeii^  to  stk  up  insurrectiqn  j  and  to  that 
^*  leiid  to  seize  the  guards^  f  appointed  J  for  the 
^  l^reaefyation  of  the  King's  person/' 

On  the  question  of  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  being 
put  to  biai.  Lord  Busseil  disked  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  (Sir  Francis  Pemberton,)  if  he  might 
aot  bave  a  copy  of  the  matter  of  fact  laid  against 
Jbtm,  in  order  that  he  might  know  how  to  answer 
it;  but  being  told  nothing  could  be  granted 
mtii  he  should  plead,  he  pleaded.  Not  Guilty. 
The  usual  question  then  being  asked,  how  he 
would  be  tried?  Lord  Russell  observed,  he 
thought  a  prisoner  was  never  arcajgned,  and 
tried  at  tibe  same  time.    To  which  the  Loni 
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Chief  Justice  answered,  ^<  that  for  crimes  of  tbi^ 
nature  it  was  continually  done/' 

The  Attorney-General  said,  his  Lordship  had 
no  reason  to  complain ;  since  Monday  se'nnight 
he  had  had  notice  of  trial,  and  the  matter  al- 
leged  against  him ;  that  h6  had  the  liberty  of 
counsel  to  advise  him  ;  and  that  no  sort  of  pri- 
vilege had  been  denied,  which  became  a  subject 
in  his  condition  to  have.  .     ^ 

LfOrd  Russell  repfied,  he  had  heard  only  some 
general  questions :  he  expected  witnesses  who 
could  not  arrive  before  night;  and  thought 
it  very  bard  he  could  not  be  allowed  one  day 
more. 

The  Ldrd  Chief  Justice  told  him,  without  the 
King's  consent,  they  could  not  put  off  the  trial. 
Lord  Russell  then  demanded   a  copy  of  the 
pannel  of  the  jury,   that  he  might  challenge 
;them.  *     .   . 

.  The  Ix)rd  Chief  Justice  and  Attorney-General 
exprei^ded  their  surprise,  that  his' lordship  had 
not  received  a  list,  as  they  had  ordered  the^Se- 
condary  Normansel  to  prepare  one.  Lord  Ru«- 
sell  begging  that  he  might  -have  one,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  wished  to  defer  his  trial  till  the 

•  •  •  % 

afternoon,  which  the  Attorney-General  opposed. 
Upon  this  he'  observed  his  cai^e  was  very  har^^ 
to  which  Sir  Robert  Sawyer;  th6n  Attorney-G^-* 

ueral,  answered,  <^  Do  not  say  so  \  the' King  dbet& 
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•        •  • «. 

*^  not  deal  hardly  with  you ;  but  J[  am  afraid  it 
"  will  appear  you  would  have  dealt  more  hardly 
"  with  tiie  King ;  you  would  riot  have  given  the 
*^  King  an  hpur's  notice  for  saving  his  life/* 

The  Secondary  Normansel  was  then  sent  for, 
when  it  appeared  that  a  list  of  names,  had  been 
given  to  Lord  RusselPs  servanj:,  who  delivered 
it  to  Lady  'Russell,  from  whom  his  lordship 
received  it ;  but  Lord  Russell  stated,  the  names 
of  the  persons  on  the  list  were  those  who  were 
generally  on  juries,  but  not  a  pannel^ 

A  conversation  then  took  place  between  Lord 
Russell,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  £^n4  tl\e  Attor- 
ney-Genejal,  in  which  Lord  Russell  complained 
of  qot  haying  been  furnished  with  a  prc^r  copy 
of  the  pannel ;  and  requested  his  trial  might  be 
postponed  until  the  afternoon.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  answered;  the  King's  counsel  did  not 
think  his  request  reasonable,  and  would  not 
delay  the  trial  any  longer. 

The  clerk  of  the  Crown  then  addressed  the 
prisoner,  telling  him^  that  if  he  qhallenged  any 
pf  the  jurors,  he  must  speak  as  they  came  to  the 
book  to  be  sworn,  and  before  they  had  swon). 

Lord  Russell  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  the  use  of  any  papers  he  had,  which  request 
being  granted,  he  said, 

.    "  May  I  have  somebody  write  to  help  my 
f*  memory?'* 
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Attomcy-GeTieraL  "  Yes,  a  servant^' 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  "  Any  of  your  servsnte 
''  shall  assist  in  writing  any  thing  you  please/* 

Lord  RnsseVL  **  My  wife  is  here,  my  lord,  to 
•*  do  it/' 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  •*  If  my  lady  please  to  give 
♦*  herself  tlie  trouble/* 

The  jury  being  then  called^  Lord  Russell  ob^ 
jected  to  Sir  Andrew  Foster  as  not  being  iti  the 
list.  John  Martin  was  next  called,  upon  which 
Lord  Russell  asked  if  he  was  possessed  of  a  free* 
hold  of  forty  shillings  a  year,  adding,  he  hoped 
none  would  be  allowed  in  the  pannel  but  those 
who  were  freeholders,  for  by  the  statute  of 
S  Hen.  v.,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  person  diM 
be  judged,^  in  cases  of  Kfe  and  death,  but  by 
persons  possessing  freehold  property  to  that 
amount. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  answered,  that  the 
dty  of  London  belonging  much  to  nolnlity  and 
gentry  who  live  abroad,  was  an  exception  to 
this.  Upon  which  Lord  Russell  requested,  as  it 
was  a  point  of  law,  his  counsel  might  be  called 
in  to  argue  it. 

Mr.  PoUexfen,  Mr.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Ward,  the 
counsel  assigned  to  Lord  Russell,  were  then 
called,  and  used  many  arguments  to  prove  that 
no  person  could  be  a  juryman  in  this  case,  who 
did  not  possess  freehold  property,    in  which 
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they  were  opposed  by  the  Attorney  and  Solicit 
tor-Genenrf,  The  Iiord  Chief  Justice^  the  Lord 
Chief  B^on,  Mr.  Baron  Street,  and  the  Justices 
Windham,  JpQe%  Leving,  and  Wlthins»  gave 
their  opinions  against  Lord  Russell.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  then  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  in  the  following  words  :--^ 

<^  My  Lord,  the  Court  is  of  opinion,  upon 
"^^  hearing  your  lordship's  counsel,  and  the 
**  King'Sj  that  it  is  no  good  challenge  to  a  jury, 
^^  iq  case  of  treason,  that  he  has  not  freehold 
withip  the  city.  Qut  I  must  tell  your  lordship 
withal,  that  your  lordship  has  nothing  of 
*<  hardship  in  this  c^e,  for  notwithstanding  that, 
I  must  tell  you  that  you  will  have  as  good  a 
jury,  and  better  than  you  should  have  had  in 
a  county  of  4^,  or  40^.  a-year  freeholders. 
^'  The  reason  of  the  law  for  freeholds  is,  that  no 
**  slight  persons  should  be  put  upon  a  jury, 
**  where  the  life  of  a  man,  or  his  estate,  comes  in 
^^  question ;  but  in  the  city,  the  persons  that  are 
impannelled  are  men  of  quality  and  substance, 
men  that  have  a  great  deal  to  lose.  And  there- 
^^  fore  your  lordship  hath  the  same  in  substance, 
as  if  a  challenge  was  allowed  in  freehold.  It 
w^l  be  no  kind  of  prejudice  to  your  lordship 
in  this  case.  Therefore,  if  you  please^  ^PP^y 
yourself  as  the  Jury  is  called,  and  make  your 
**  exceptions  if  you  shall  make  any/' 
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•  Upon  calling  over  the  names^  Lord  Russeli 
challenged  no  less  than  one-and-thirty,  a  fact 
which  can  hardly  be  explained,  but  by  supposing 
that  some  pains  had  been  taken  by  his  enemies 
in" the  selection. 

Mr.  North  opened  the  case. 
The  Attomey-General    then   followed,   and 
stated,  that  he  should  prove  by  evidence,  that 
Lord  Russell,   the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord 
Grey,  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Fergu- 
son,  whom  he  called  the  council  of  state,  weijt 
to  give  directions  for  a  general  rising  through- 
out the  kingdom.     He  observed  this  plot  re- 
quired persons  of  interest,  prudence,  and  secrecy^ 
to  manage  it:   that  these  gentlemen  had  fire- 
quent  meetings  for  the  purpose ;  the  noble  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  being  mixed  with  the  others^ 
especially  with   Ferguson  :    that  they  had  re- 
ceived several  messages  from  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
touching  the  general  rising,  and  were  looked 
upon,  and  acknowledged,  as  the  persons  who 
were  to  conclude  and  settle  the  time,  and  all 
other  circumstances  attending  it :  that  it  seemed 
these   gentlemen  could  not  give  the  Eari  of 
Shaftesbury  satisfaction  to  his  mind,  having  dis- 
appointed him  on  the  day  (the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber) appointed  for  the  rising,  in  consequence  of 
an   account   that  Mr.  Trenchard,  whom  they 
^epended  on  for  a  thousand  foot,  and  two  <h^. 
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three  hundred  horse,  had  failed  them,  which  gave 
Lord  Shaftesbury  great  displeasure,  and  occa-. 
sioned  his  and  Mr.  Ferguson's  going  away :  that 
to  carry  on  the  practice.  Sir  T.  Armstrong  and 
lyord  Grey  were  left  out  of  the  Council,  and  a 
new  one  of  six*  persons  was  formed,  consisting 
of  the  honourable  prisoner  at  the  bar,  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  Lord  Howard,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
(who  he  was  sorry  to  say  had  that  morning  pre- 
vented the  hand  of  justice  on  himself,)  Colonel 
Sydney,   and  Mr.  Hampden.      These  six  had 
frequent  consults  j  they  debated  in  what  manner 
they  should  make  the  rising ;  and  Colonel  Syd- 
ney dispatched  Aaron  Smith  to  invite  Scotch 
commissioners  to  treat  with  these  noble  lords  j 
in  consequence  of  which  several  persons  came 
from  Scotland  for  the  purpose,  who  at  first  de- 
manded SO^OOO/.,  then  10,000^,  and  at  last  fell 
to  5000/.,  which  they  said  they  would  take,  and 
run  all  hazards ;  but  the  Council  not  coming  to 
their  terms,  the  agreement  broke  off  the  week 
the  plot  was  discovered.      He    concludeii    by 
saying  he  should  proceed  to  call  witnesses  to 
prove  these  facts,  which  God  had  pleased  to 
bring  to  light,  with  as  plain  an  evidence  as  ever 
was  heard. 

m  first  witness  sworn  was  Colonel  Ramsey,, 
who,  on  being  desired  by  Judge  Jefiries  to  dis- 
close all  he  knew  of  the  difierent  meetings,  and^ 
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the  debates  at  thode  meettngs^  gave  the  fallow* 
tag  account  :*^That  Ute  in  October,  of  early 
in  November,  be  was  at  Lord  Shaftesbuxy'a 
lodginga^  do^^  by  Waf>pi^g»  where  that  lord 
lay  concealed,  and  was  told  by  him  there  were 
met  at  one  Mr*  Sheppard's  house,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Gney>  Sir  Thoi* 
mas  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Feiguson }  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  desired  him  to  go  to,  and  speak  to 
them  respecting  the  rising  at  Tauntpn  j  that  he 
vent  accordingly,  and  was  qonduqted  by  Mr. 
Sheppard  to  the  room/  where  they  were  assem^ 
Iksd  i  that  in  answer  Mr,  Feiguson  told  him, 
Mr.  Trenchard  had  failed  them,  and  nothii^ 
Qiore  could  be  done  at  that  time ;  that  during 
the  time  he  was  in  the  house,  some  conversation 
took  place  respecting  a  declaration,  and  there 
was  a  proposal  made  to  seize  the  guards  at  the 
Savoy  and  Mews }  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth^ 
X^rd  Grey,  and  Sir  T.  Armstrong,  undertook 
to  reconnoitre  their  position.  The  witness  then 
repeated,  at  the  desire  of  Jeffiies,  the  message  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  Ferguson's  answer. 

Attomey-GeneraL  <<  Was  the  prisoner  at  the 
<«  bar  present  at  that  debate  ?'' 

Colonel  Rumsey.  "  Yes.'* 

Serjeant  Jeffries.  *'  Did  you  find  the  priionef 
"  averse,  or  agreeing  to  it  ?*' 

Colonel  Rumsey.  <*  Agreeing  to  it." 
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Serjeant  Jeffiies  then  asked  Lord  Biissell  '<  If 
he  had  any  questions  to  ask  the  witness  ?"  To 
which  he  replied^  *'  I  have  yery  few  questions  to 
^  ask  him,  for  I  know  Utile  of  the  matter :  for 
*^  it  was  the  greatest  accident  in  the  world  I 
**  was  there ;  and  when  I  saw  that  company 
was  there»  I  woald  have  been  gone  again.  I 
came  there  accidentaliy  to  speak  with  Mr* 
Sheppard:  I  was  just  come  to  town)  but 
'*  there  was  no  discourse  of  surprising  the 
**  guards,  nor  any  undertaking  of  raising  an 
*•  army/* 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.  "  We  will  hear  you  to  any 
**  thing  by^and-by  ;  but  that  which  we  now  de^ 
**  sire  of  your  lordship  is,  as  the  witnesses  come, 
^'  to  know  if  you  would  have  any  particular 
''  questions  asked  of  thenu'' 

Lord  RusselL  **  I  desire  to  know  if  I  gave 
<*  any  answer  to  any  message  about  the  rising/' 
Cobmel  Rumsey.  *^  Yes ;  my  Lord  Russell  did 
"  speak  of  it." 
Lord  Russell.  ^*  How  should  I  discourse  of 
the  rising  at  Taunton,    that  knew  not  the 
place,  nor  had  knowledge  of  Trenchard  1" 
Mn  Sheppard,  who  was  next  s^nrom,  stated, 
that  in  October  last  Mr.  Ferguson  came  to  him, 
and  desired  the  conveniency  of  his  house  for  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  some  other  persons  of 
quality,  to  meet  there>  which  was  granted,  and 
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in  the  evening  the  Duke  of  Monmouthj^  Lord 
Grey,  Lord  RusseU,  Sir  Thom^  Armstrong^ 
Colonel  Rumsey,  and  Mr.  Ferguson  came.  Sir 
Thomas  Armstrong  desired  no  servants  might  be 
admitted :  he  (Mr.  S.)  himself  fetched  wine» 
&c. ;  that  the  substance  of  their  discourse  was^ 
how  they  might  surprise  the  King's  guards^  who 
were  viewed,  for  that  purpose  by  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  Lord  Grey,  jpid  Sir  T.  Armstrong. 
The  latter  said  they  were  very  remJiss,  and  not 
like  soldiers. 

Attomey-Generai.  "  How  riiany  meetings  had 
«.  you  thejre  V 
Mr.  Sheppard.  "  I  remember  but  t^ce.  Sir.*' 
Serjeant  Jeffries.    M  Was  my  Lord  Russell 
•^  there  ?'• 
Mr.  Sheppard.  "  Yes,  Sir,  as  I  remember—** 
He  then  proceeded  to.  state,  that  a  paper,  in 
the.  nature  of  a  declaration,  was  read,  setting 
forth  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  a 
rising,  &c.  &c.   but  he  could  not  pjuticularly 
remember  the  words. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury.  "  Can  yojii  say  my  Lord 
^^  RusseH  was  there  when  that  declaration  was. 
't*  read,  as  you  call  it  ?" 
.  SJieppard.  "  I  can't  say  that." 

Attorney  General  "  But  he  was  there  when^ 
\^^  they  talked  of  seizing  the  guards  ?" 

Sh^ard.  «  Yes,  my  lord  was  th? re  then."v      • 
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Lord  Russell.  *'  I  never  was  at  your  house 
^^  but  once,  and  there  was  no  such  design,  as  I 
^^  heard  of.  I  desire  that  Mr.  Sheppard  may  re* 
*^  collect  himself/' 

Skeppafd.  ^'  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  can't  be  posi- 
"  tive  in  the  times/  My  lord,  I  am  sure,  was 
^*  at  one  meeting." 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  "  But  was  he  at  both  ?" 

Sheppard,  <<  I  think  so,  but  it  was  eight  or 
^^  nine  months  ago,  and  I  cannot  be  positive." 

Lord  Russell.  **  I  can  prove  I  was  then  in  the 
**  country.  Colonel  Rumsey  said  there  was  but 
"  one  meeting." 

Colonel  Rumsey.  '*  I  do  not  remember  I  was 
**  at  two :  if  I  Was  not,  I  heard  Mr.  Ferguson 
^<  relate  the  debates  of  the  other  meeting  to  my 
''  Lord  Shaftesbury." 

Lord  Russell.  ^'  Is  it  usual  for  the  witnesses  to 
^*  hear  one  another  ?" 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  **  I  think  your  lordship 
"  need  not  concern  yourself  about  it ;  for  I  see 
^^  the  witnesses  are  brought  in  one .  after  ano- 
"  ther." 

Lord  Howard  was  then  sworn  :  He  said,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  long  dispute  in  the  city  about 
the  election  of  sheriffs,,  he  was  acquainted  with 
Captain  Walcot,  and  introduced  him  to  Ix>fd 
Shaftesbury,  whose  confidence  he  soon  gained  ; 
th^t  being  acquainted  with  mwy  persons  in  the 
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eity,  he  entered  into  their  counflels ;  that  iie 
afterwards  cwoat  to  him  (Lord  Howai?d)i  and 
told  him,  they  were  sensible  ijl  they  had  vas 

going 

One  of  the  Jury.  '^  We  cannot  hear  you,  ray 

**  lord." 

> 

Lard  Howard.  ^*  There^  is  an  uahaj^py  acoi- 
^<  dent  iw^ened*  wbteh  hath  sunk  my  voite : 
**  I  was  but  just  now  acquainted  with  the  fate  of 
/'  my  Lord  of  Essex.'*  Havmg  thus  shown  his 
sensibitily  at  the  death  of  one  df  his  victims, 
!Lord  Howamd  proceeded  to  take  away  the  life  of 
another. 

Captain  Waloot»  he  continued,  had  tdd  him 
they  were  mnsiUe  all  their  kiterest  was  going  ; 
and  they  were  resolved  to  stop  it,  if  possihlec 
that  divers  preparations  were  makingii  and  that, 
fbr  himself,  he  was  determined  to  embark  in  it> 
and,  for  that  purpose,  woidd  seod  Ms  soa  to 
dispose  of  his  stock  on  his  tttablishmeut  in  Ire-* 
land,  to  furnish  mciKey  for  the  undertakmg: 
that,  soon  after  this,  he  (the  witaeas)  went  to 
his  estate  in  Essex ;  but  that  Captain  Waloot 
and  4te  carried  on  a  correspondence  in  cant  torms : 
that  Captain  Walcot  acquainted  him  all  was 
going  on  well,  and  requested  bim  to  be  in  town 
about  the  middle  of  September :  that,  beiqg 
anxious  to  see  the  result  of  that  great  affiiir,  the 
determination  of  the  shrievalty,   he  came  to 

13 
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to^im  on  iMtidiaelmis  day.    On  th^  day  follow- 
ittg,  CaptsttnWiiloot  dined  rwil^  him,  o&d  tdd 
him.  Lord  l^afteflbury  had  irHbdrawn  fr^^  1& 
own  hoafte^  and  ^ci-eted  himself ;  that  Lord  8. 
desired  imftoh  1x>  see  hkn»  and  had  4ient  Ca]»taiti 
Walcot  to  brk)^  lum  to  his  place  of  (conceal- 
ment :  that  he  acXK>rdkigly  went,  with  Captaki 
Wakot,  to  one  Watson's  house,  in  Wood-dtreet, 
where  he  saw  Lord  £9iaftesbmy»  who.  told  him, 
he  ^^onsidered  himself,  and  all  honest  men,  tin- 
safe^  while  l3ie  adnnnistration  was  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  accommodate  dl  things  to 
the  Cotut :  that  affiurs  were  not  ripe ;  and  he 
did  not  doubt,  with  the  assistance  of  those  men 
he  had  in  London,  to  be  able  to  turn  the  tide 
that  was  ready  to  overflow.     He  complained  of 
ihe  unhandsome  d^oitment  of  Ihe  Di&e  of 
Monmoitfih  and  Lord  RusseU,  who  had  with- 
drawn from  their  engagements ;  for  when  he 
had  got  every  thing  ready  in  London,  they  ssdd 
dieywvre  not  to  in  the  country;  which  he  loolced 
OB  only  lis  afn  excuse,  and  expressed  his  deter- 
minatkn  to'be^n  the  work  alone ;  he  had  10,000 
brisk  boys,  who,  he^ndd,  would  follow  him  when- 
ever he  held  up  his  ^nger.     The  plan  was  to 
fleisee  «be  gates,  a»d,  when  their  numbers  had 
xdfficiaoitLy  hftcnta^,  to  sally  out  and  possess 
-themselves  of  Whitehall,  by  beating  the  guards. 
.  He  was  jcertain  of  the  success  of  this  plan  ;  but 
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laatented  that  these  lords  had  failed  him :  that 
he.  Lord  Howard,  answered. to  this,  that  Lord 
S.  was  aware  of  his  disposition,  and  the .  b^nt  of 
his, spirit ;  but. he  desired  to  converse  with.fjie«e 
lords,  before  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  plan.  This, 
with  much  ado.  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  length  con- 
sented to}  and,  the  next  day,  he  visited  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  told  him  the  complaiilt 
Lord  Shaftesbury  made  against  him,  concealing 
the  truth  that  he  had  been  with  him,  but  pre- 
tending to  have  heard  it  from  a. third  person. 
The  Duke  answered,  he  thought  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  mad ;  he  and  Lord  Russell .  had  not 
given  him  any  encouragement,  and  had  told  him 
it  was  impossible  to  do  any  thing  in  the  country 
at  that  time.  He  then  *  asked  the  Duke,  if  he 
was  willing  to  meet  Lord  Shaft^esbury ;  to  which 
the  Duke  repliec^  he  was,  •^  with  all  his. heart'' 
This  conversation  was,  on  the  Wednesday  fol^ 
lowing,'  related  by  him.  to  Lord  Shaft;esbury, 
who  denied'  the.  truth  of  the  Duke's  assertion, 
and  said,  he  suspected  some  artificial  bargain 
betw;een  him  and  his  father,  to  save  one  another. 
He  said,  that  several  honest  men,. in  the: city, 
had  asked  him  how  the .  Duke  of  Monmouth 
lived }  which  question  he  .could  not  answer,'  as 
he  knew  he  was  dependent  upon  the  King.  He 
thought  the  Duke  had  no  other  design  but  per- 
sonal interest ;  whilst  his,  and  his  people's  wish. 
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was  for  a  Commonwealth.  He  saw  no  good  could 
result  from  an  interview ;  it  would  but  widen 
the  breach ;  and  he  was  afraid  to  trust  him.  He 
then  said,  his  friends  had  gone  too  far  to  recede ; 
tiiat,  in  addition  to  the  10,000  men,  they  would 
have  1000  or  1500  horse,  that  were  to  be  drawn 
insensibly  into  town ;  he  enlarged  greatly  on  the 
means  they  possessed,  ^d  other  heads.  To  this 
Lord  Howard  answered,  nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  a  meeting  between  Lord  S.  and  the 
Lords ;  which,  however,  Shaftesbury  would 
not  consent  to,  but  told  him  he  might  in- 
form them  of  the  state  of  forwardness  he 
was  in ;  and  if  they  did  themselves  right, 
they  would  put  themselves  in  a  correspondent 
action,  where  their  interest  most  lay.  Lord 
Howard  then  went  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  was  alone,  and  expressed  to  him  his  fears 
that  the  rashness  of  Shaftesbury  would  be  the 
ruin  of  them  all ;  and  again  requested  the 
Duke  to  meet  Lord  S. ;  to  which  the  Duke  re- 
plied, he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  him. 
He  then  returned  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  j  and,  by 
threatening  to  break  off  all  correspondence  with 
him,  at  last  got  his  consent  to  an  interview, 
which  was  to  take  place  on  the  Sunday  following, 
at  his  own  house.  In  the  morning,  however,  a 
note  was  left  there  by  Colonel  Rumsey,  stating,  the 
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meeting,  could  not  be  that  day.  Captain.  Walr 
cot  camera  few  days  afterwards^.to  Lord  How^rd^ 
and  told  him  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  withdraw33« 
hut  did  n9t  doubt  that  they  ^ould  heaj;  frooat 
him  soon ;  and  that  there  would  be  at  rising  'm^ 
about  eight  or  ten  days.  This  intelligence  he 
communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  and 
the  consequence  was^  that  Lord  RusseU  (so  he 
was  told)  forced  his  way  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
persuaded  him  to  put  off  the  day  of  his  render? 
vous,  which  he  consented  to,  on  condition  that 
they  would  be  in  readiness  to  raise  the  country 
about  that  day  fortnight.  The  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth observed,  that,  though  they  had  now  piit 
it  off,  they  must  not  be  idle  j  for  it  would  be  inir 
possible  to  hold  off  any  longer.  He  had  bew  at 
Wapping,  and  never  saw  brisker  fellows.  He 
had  been  round  the  Tower,  and  believed  it  easy 
to  possess  themselves  of  it ;  and  added,  that  he 
had  spoken  to  Mr.  Trenchard  to  take  particular 
care  of  Somersetshire  ;  but  that  Mr.  Trenchard 
turned  so  pale,  he  thought  he  would  have  fainted. 
The  next  day,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  said  the 
rising  was  impossible ;  for  he  could  not  get  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country  to  stir  yet.         ■ 

Here  Lord  Russell  interrupted  Lord  Howard* 
saying,  he  thought  it  very  hard  that  so  great 
part  of  the  evidence  was  hearsay.  The  Attorney- 
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Oenetal  replied,  *'  There  is  nothing  agaiiist  yotf  j 
*^  but  it*s  coming  to  you,  if  your  lordship  will 
**  have  patience,  I  assure  you." 

**  Lord  Howard  continued. — He  said,  after 
tiii^  was  put  off.  Captain  Walcot  came  several 
times,  and  discoursed  of  it;  and,  about  the 
17th  or  18th  October,  said  they  were  positively 
detertalined  to  rise,  and  that  a  smart  party  might, 
perhaps^  irieet  with  some'  great  men.  This  he 
(Lord  H.)  told  iJie  Duke  of  Monmouth,  adding, 
he  thbught,  from  the  intimation,  there  would  be 
some  attempt  to  kill  the  King.  The  Duke  re- 
plied, "  Ood-50 !  kill  the  King !  I  will  never 
**  suffer  that"  They  then  went  in  search  of 
Sit  Thomas  Armstrong,  and  sent  him  up  and 
dolim  the  city  to  put  off  tbe  rising ;  and  this 
wail  done  with  success :  that,  afterwards,  being 
at  dinner  together,  on  the  day  the  King  came 
fydtn.  Newmarket,  from  some  insinuations  that 
were  made,  great  anxiety  prevailed  for  his  safety, 
until  he  arrived  in  town.  Sir  T.  Armstrong, 
not  being  with  them  at  dinner,  was  supposed  to 
be  of  the  party.  The  rising  was^  thfen  deter- 
mined  to  take  place  on  the  17th  November,  the 
anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  a  procla- 
mation, forbidding  public  bonfires,  without  leave 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  made  an  impression  on  their 
minds  that  their  scheme  was  discovered,  and 
thciy  were  again  disappointed :  that  Lord  Shaftes- 
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bury  being  told  this,  took  shipping*  and  got 
away»  and  had  not  been  heard  of  by  him  until 
he  was  told  of  his  death. 

After  this,  they  lay  under  the  dread  and  ap- 
prehension of  discovery,  from  having  gone  so 
far,  and  thought  they  had  entrusted  so  many, 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  retreat*  They  also  con- 
sidered it  was  necessary  to  have  some  general 
council,  to  manage  so  intricate  an  affair :  they 
resolved,  therefore,  to  form  a  little  cabal,  to  con- 
sist of  six  persons,  which  were,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  Lord  Essex,  Lord  Russell,  Al- 
gernon Sydney,  Mr.  Hampden,  junior,  and 
himself 

These  persons  met  in  the  middle  of  January, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hampden,  where  it  was  de^ 
bated  which  was  the  most  proper  place  to  com- 
mence the  insurrection,  whether  in  town  or  in 
the  country ;  as  also  a  proposition  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  for  having  a  common  Bank  of 
25,  or  30,0001.  to  answer  any  occasion  j  but  the : 
most  material  was,  how  they  might  draw  Scot- 
land in,  to  co-operate  with  them,  as  they  thought 
it  necessary  that  all  the  diversion  possible  should 
be  made. 

The  same  perscms  had  a  meeting,  about  ten 
days  afterwards,  at  Lord  Russell's ;  when  they  . 
came  to  a  resolution  to  send  messengers  to  Lord 
Argyle,  and   others,   into  Scotland,   to  invite 
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persons  hither  who  were  judged  most  able  to  un- 
derstand the  state  of  Scotland,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  it.  The  persons  agreed  on  were  Sir 
John  Cochrane,  Lord  Melville,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Campbell. 

Lord  Howard  then  stated,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  resolution.  Col.  Sydney  told  him 
he  had  dispatched  Aaron  Smith  into  Scotland, 
and  given  him  60  guineas  for  the  journey :  that, 
after  this,  they  considered  these  meetings  might 
have  been  observed,  and  they  agreed  not  to 
meet  until  after  the  return  of  the  messenger. 

Attomey-GeneraL  "  You  are  sure  my  Lord 
Russell  was  there  ?** 

Lord  Howard.  "  Yes^  Sir :  I  wish  I  could 
say  he  was  not." 

Attomey-GeneraL  "  Did  he  sit  there  as  a  cy- 
pher  ?    What  did  my  lord  say  ?'* 

Lord  Howard*  ^l  Every  one  knows  my  Lord 
Russell  is  a  person  of  great  judgment,  and  not 
very  lavish  in  discourse.'* 

Lord  Howard  then  proceeded  to  state,  that 
the  return  of  the  messenger  was  in  about  six 
weeks ;  that  he  was  then  in  Essex,  and  when  he 
returned,  he  heard  Sir  John  Cochrane  had  ar- 
rived in  London.  Soon  after  this,  he  went  to 
Bath,  and  staid  there  five  weeks ;  since  he  ar- 
rived in  London  was  five  weeks  more,  all  which 
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time  had  been  a  perfect  parenthesis ;  and  moM 
than  this  he  knew  not 

Lord  Russell  being  now  ask^d  if  he  had  any 
questions  to  put  to  tljiie  witness^  said,  tl^aJt  thQ 
two  times  they  met^  it  was  *^  upon  no-  j^ime4 
design^  only  to  talk  of  news,  and  things  in  ge- 
neral ;'^  and  that  **  jA)rd  Howard  was  ^  man  of 
a  voluble  tongue,  talked  very  well,  and  they 
were  delighted  to  hear  him/' 

The  messenger,  ^tterbury,  was  thep  ^ worn  j 
who  said  he  had  Sir  Hugh  Campbel}  in  custody^ 
being  taken  with  his  son  making  their  escape 
from  a  woodmonger's  house.  The  Attorney- 
General  then  said  he  should  call  persons  to  prove 
that  they  looked  upon  these  lords  as  their  pay- 
masters, and  expected  their  assistance.  Mr. 
West,  Mr.  Keehng,  and  Mr.  Leigh,  weris  called. 

Mr.  West  was  then  swprn ;  he  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, that  Lord  Russe|l  was  the  per^n  they  mpst 
depended  on,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  sobriety. 

Lord  Russell.  **  Can  I  hinder  people  from 
*^  making  use  of  my  nan^e?  To  hay^  ^\^ 
«<  brought  to  influence  the  gentlemen  of  the 
^*  jury,  and  inflame  them  against  me,  is  yeij 
"  hard.*' 

Sejgeant  Jeffiies  then  said,  that  they  had  fi- 
nished their  cfase }  and  the  Lord  C^ief  Jtfstiqe 
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ad^essing  Lord  Russell,  stated  the  evideik:e  of 
the  witnesses  against  him^  and  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  give  his  answer.  Lord  Russell^  after 
some  remarks  on  Colonel  Rumsey's  ingratitude 
to  the  King,  which  made  him  totally  unworthy 
to  be  believed,  asked  upon  what  statute  he  was 
tried :  for  by  the  ISth  of  Charles  IL,  which 
makes  it  high  treason  to  conspire  to  levy  war, 
the  prosecution  must  be  brought  on  within  six 
months.  And  by  the  25th  of  Edward  HI.  a 
design  to  levy  war  is  not  treason.  The  Attor- 
ney-General answered,  that  he  was  prosecuted 
on  the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  and  that  it  had  been 
often  determined,  that  to  prepare  forces  to  fight 
against  the  King,  is  a  design,  within  that  statute, 
to  kill  the  King. 

Lord  Russell  said  this  was  a  matter  of  law. 
He  also  argued,  that  there  was  but  one  witness 
to  the  business  of  Sheppard's  house,  whereas  by 
the  law  two  were  required ;  and  he  desired  that 
counsel  might  be  heard  to  argue  these  points  for 
him.  The  Attorney-General  and  Chief  Justice 
told  him,  that  unless  he  would  admit  the  fact, 
he  could  not  have  counsel  to  speak  on  the  law. 
Lord  Russell  refused  to  admit  the  fact  as  proved; 
declared  he  was  ready  to  swear  he  never  heard 
Rumsey  bring  any  message ;  that  Rumsey  had 
been  in  the  room  some  time  before  he  came ; 
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and  could  not  say  before  the  King,  some  days 
before,  that  he  had  heard  the  message. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  desired  to  have 
the  Act  25th  Edward  III.  read.  Alter  the  Act 
was  read.  Lord  Russell  tigain  urged,  that  there 
should  be  two  witnesses  to  one  thing  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  answered,  that  in  Lord 
Stafford's  case  there  had  been  but  one  witness 
to  one  act  in  England,  and  another  to  one  in 
France. 

He  then  said,  addressing  himself  to  Rumsey, 
with  respect,  to  the  meeting  at  Sheppard's: 
*^  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  I  came  together, 
and  you  were  standing  at  the  chimney  when 
I  came  in^  you  were  there  before  me.  My 
Lord  Howard  hath  made  a  long  narrative  here 
of  what  he  knew.  I  do  not  know  when  he  made 
it,  or  when  he  did  recollect  any  thing :  it  is  but 
very  lately  that  }\e  did  declare  and  protest  to 
several  people,  that  he  knew  nothing  against 
me,  nor  of  any  plot  I  could  in  the  least  be  ques- 
tioned for.*' 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  "  If  you  yill  have  any  wit^ 
nesses  called  to  that,  you  shall>  my  lord.'' 

Lord  Russell  then  called  Lord  Anglesey,  who 
swore,  that,  being  on  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  Lord  Howard  came  in  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  said  to  Lord  Bedford,  *'  My 
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Lord,  you  are  happy  in  having  a  wise  son,  and 
a  worthy  person,  one  that  can  nev€x  sure  be  in 
such  a  plot  as  this,  or  suspected  for  it  \  and  that 
may  give  your  lordship  reason  to  expect  a  very 
good  issue  concerning  him.  I  know  nothing 
against  him,  or  any  body  else,  of  such  a  barba- 
rous design,  and  therefore  your  lordship  may  be 
comforted  in  it'* 

Mr.  Howard,  a  relation  of  Lord  Howard,  and 
Dr.  Burnet,  gave  evidence  of  Lord  Howard's 
solemn  denial  of  his  knowledge  of  the  plot.  Lord 
Cavendish,  and  Dr.  Cox,  proved  that  Lord  Rus- 
sell had  expressed  an  ill  opinion  of  Colonel  Rum- 
sey,  long  before  his  own  arrest.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Lord  CLifford,  Mr.  Gore,  Dr.  Tillotson, 
Dr.  Burnet,  and  Dr.  Fitzwilliams,  spoke  to  the 
general  excellence  of  Lord  Russell's  character. 
Dr.  Tillotson  said,  <*  I  have  been  many  years  last 
past  acquainted  with  my  Lord  Russell.  I  always 
judged  him  a  person  of  great  virtue  and  integ- 
rity ;  and  by  all  the  conversation  and  discourse 
I  ever  had  with  him,  I  always  took  him  to  be  a 
person  very  far  from  any  such  wicked  design  he 
stands  charged  with."  This  testimony  is  valua- 
ble, firom  the  high  reputation  of  the  witness. 
,  The  following  is  remarkable,  from  the  emphatic 
energy  of  the  expressions :  —  Mr.  Gore  said,  •^  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  my  lord  several  years, 
and  conversed  much  with  him.    I  took  him  to 
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be  one  of  the  best  sons,  one  lof  the  best  fajthei^ 
and  (one  of  the  best  masters^-— one  of  the  best 
hufibands^  one  of  thie  best  frieads,  and  one  of  the 
best  Chrifitians  ^e  had« 

Locd  Howard  tried  to  excuse  what  he  had  said 
to  Lord  Anglesey  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  bis 
object  at  (that  time  to  outface  the  King,  both  fer 
himself  and  his  party. 

Lord  Eussell  then  addressed  the  Court. 

'^  My  Lord :  I  cannot  but  think  myself  very 
unfortunate  in  appearing  at  this  place,  charged 
widi  a  crime  of  the  blackest  and  wickedest  na- 
ture, and  that  intermixed  and  intrieated  with 
the  treasonable  and  horrid  practices  and  speeches 
pf  other  men :  and  the  King^s  learned  counsel 
taking  all  advantages,  improving  and  heighten- 
ing every  circumstance  against  me ;  and  I  my- 
self no  lawyer,  a  very  unready  speaker,  and  alto- 
gether a  stranger  to  proceedings  of  this  kind ; 
besides^  naked,  without  counsel,  ^nd  one  against 
many ;  so  that  J  cannot  bat  be  very  sensible  of 
my  inability  to  make  my  just  defence. 

<^  But  you,  my  lords  the  judges,  I  hope,  will 
be  equal  and  of  counsel  for  me ;  and  I  hope, 
likewise,  that  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  (though 
strangers  to  me,)  are  men  of  conscience,  that 
value  innocent  blood,  and  do  believe  that  with 
what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again,  either  in  this,  or  in  another  world.  Nor 
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cao  j[.4o«bt,  but  you  iviiU«€oi>8iile^  the  mtnesses 
^  jM^jrsoQ^  th^l^  bope  to  sav^  their  onm  tiv^  by 
l^iei/r  9wearii}g  to  t^ke  .»W4y  mine;. 

<<  But  to  a))jswgrj  i9  ahoft,  ?n1u)itie  laid  to  my 
charge^  I  dp»  in  tl)^  ficst  place  (jbclaie,  that  I 
)){ive  ey^er  h^d  a  be9it  wMerdy  loyal  and  a&e- 
tip^ate  to  tfe?  ICiog  wd  government^  (which  I 
Ipok  upon  a9  the  bt^Ak  of  goyenuH^nts,)  and  have 
always  as  fervently  wished  and  prayed  for  Hj$ 
W.aje?lby'fi  )ip^g  lifp,  m  afl|y  ii»a  Jiwng, 

f<  And  now  to  hffffi  it  intimateid»  as  if  I  were 
agreeing  pr  abetting  to  his  murder^    (I  must 
ftee4s§ay,)  is  very  bar4  j  fpr  I  have  ever  loolped 
upon  the  ass^in^tiop  of  apy  private  person  a9 
^n  abominable^  bart^arous,  ao4  inhuman  thing, 
tending  to  the  destruction  of  all  society )  how 
much  more  the  assassination  of  a  prince !  which 
cannot  enter  into  my  thoughts  without  horror 
and  detestation :  especially  considering  hiip  as 
n^y  natw'al  prince>  and  one  upon  whose  death 
such  dismal  consequences  are  but  too  likely  to 
ensue.     An  action  so  abominably  wicked,  rash^ 
Bfid.  incopsiderate>    that    none    but    desperate 
wretches,  or  mad  men,  could  contrive*     And 
can  it  be  believed  that,  my  circumstances,  and 
the  pa^t  actioq^  of  my  life  considered,  I  should 
be  capable  of  being  guilty  of  so  horrid  a  design  ? 
Certainly  it  cannot 
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As  for  going  about  to  make  or  raise  a 
rebellion ;  that,  likewise,  is  a  thing  so  wicked, 
and  withal  impracticable,  that  it  never  entered 
into  my  thoughts.  Had  I  been  disposed  to  it, 
I  never  found,  by  all  my  observation,  that  there 
was  the  least  disposition  or  tendency  to  it  in 
the  people.  And  it  is  known,  rebellion  cannot 
be  now  made  here,  as  in  former  times,  by  a  few 
great  men. 

**  I  have  been  always  for  preserving  the  ge- 
vemment  upon  the  due  btlsis,  and  ancient  foun- 
dation; and  for  having  things  redressed  in  a 
'  legal  parliamentary  way ;  always  against  all  irrew 
gularities  and  innovations  whatsoever ;  and  so  I 
shall  be,  I  am  sure,  to  my  dying  day,  be  it 

sooner  or  later.*'  • 

'I  I — 

*  I  have  copied  this  speech  from  the  original  manuscript 
in  Lord  Russell's  hand-writing ;  endorsed  by  Lad j  Russell, 
**  My  lord's  own  hand  ;  concerns  his  trial."  In  the  printed 
trial,  the  whole  substance  of  the  8|)6ech  appears,  but  in  two 
different  places,  pp.  614.  625.  Though  evidently  intended  to 
be  spoken  altogether,  he  probably  divided  it  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  at  the  time.  In  the  printed  speech  there  are 
also  several  omissions  and  mistakes.  It  begins  with  *<  mighty 
unfortunate,''  instead  of  ^'  very  unfortunate."  '*  With  what 
measure  you  mete^  it  shall  be  measured  uoto  you/'  is  left 
out,  &c.  And  the  just  remark  of  Lord  Russell,  that  a  rebel- 
lion could  not  be  then  made  as  formerly  by  a  few  great  men, 
IS  changed  into  ''we  have  few  great  men."  Balryniple, 
always  falling  into  blunders  for  the  sake  of  efiect,  improves 
upon  this.    After  mentioning  how  the  audience  received  the 
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The  Solidtor-General  then  addressed  ^  the 
Court  in  favour  of  the  prosecution.  He  was 
followed  by  Je£feries»  who,  aUuding  to  Lord 
Essex,  said,  that  had  he  not  been  conscious  of 
his  guilt,  he  would  scarcely  have  brought  him- 
self to  an  untimely  end  to  avoid  the  methods  of 
public  justice. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  after  summing  up  the 
evidence,  told  the  jury,  ^^  The  question  before  you 
will  be,  whether  upon  this  whole  matter,  you  do 
believe  my  Lord  Russell  had  any  design  upon 
the  King's  life,  to  destroy  the  King,  or  take 
away  his  life ;  for  that  is  the  material  part  here. 
It  is  used  and  given  you  by  the  King's  counsel 
as  an  evidence  of  this,  that  he  did  conspire  to  - 
raise  an  insurrection,  and  to  cause  a  rising  of  the 
people,  to  make,  as  it'  were,  a  rebellion  within 
the  nation,  and  to  surprise  the  King's  guards, 
which,  say  they,  can  have  no  other  end  but  to 
seize  and  destroy  the  King ;  and  it  is  a  great 
evidence,  (if  my  Lord  Russell  did  design  to  seize 
the  King's  guards,  and  make  an  insurrection  in 

introduction  of  Lady  Russell  to  write  for  her  lord,  he  sayst 
*'  But  when  in  his  defence  he  said,  '  There  can  be  no  rebel- 
lion now,  as  in  former  times,  for  there  are  noto  no  great  men 
left  in  England,'  a  pang  of  a  different  nature  was  felt  by 
those  who  thought  for  the  public"  *  Had  Lord  Russell  said 
such  a  thing,  the  pang  felt  roust  have  been  one  of  pity,  for 
his  want  of  judgment  and  propriety. 

*  Dal.  Mem.  p.  90'. 
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ih^  kingdom^)  of  »  design  to  sfurpris^  the  KfAg's 
pansoni  It  most  be  left  Ho  }l^ou  upon  the  whole 
ibftttier^  .  Yon  hafve  nyb  evidence  in  this'  cas^  tH 
there' wa(rif^  theother  matter^  that  was  tried  in 
the  AioAiingv  or  }'estelxky»  a^insfr  th^  conspira^ 
tors;  t6'  kill  the  King  at  tiie  .Rye^*  There  was  a* 
direct  evidence  of  a  consult  to  kill  the  King,  that 
ifl'not'  given:  you  in  this  dftse^  This  is  an  act  of 
contrivitig.  vdbeUion^  indi}  an*  inausreCtion  within 
the  kingdom,  and-  to  seize  his  guards^  which  ir 
ur^ed  as  an  evidehce,  slnd>  surely  is  in  itsdf  an: 
evidence,  to  seize  and  destroy  the  Ring*-* 

The*  Court  then  adjonmed^  till-  four  o'clock  ;. 
when 'the  JU17  brought*  iu' their  vierdict  of  Guilty 
of  thesaad  High  Treason^ 
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THE  ILhtOki  COVtfTRUCtlOK  PUt  dH  THE   25  £1>WARD  lit.  — - 

PERJURY  OF  THE  WITlfE^SES. LORD  RUSSELL's  SBNTBWCE* 

ATTEMPTS  MADE  TO    SAVE  HIS  LIFE. HIS  PETITION  TO 

THE    KING,   AND   LETTER   TO    THE     DUKE    OF   YORK.  —  HIS 
BBFOSAL  TO  ABJURE    THE    RIGHT   OP   liESISTANCE. 

It  is  by  no  ipeans  my  intention  to  discuss  at 
length  tUe  legal  questions  which  are  involved  in 
the  trial,  of  Lord  Russell.  The.  first  of  these 
questions  respects  the  compe:teaQy  of  a«  jury  not 
composed  of  freehplders^  the  second;  concerns^ 
the  nature  of  his  ofience.  By  an  Act  of  Henry 
v.,  no  person  is  to  serve  on  Br  jury,  in  capital* 
cases,  but  freeholders  to  the  aniKHxnt  of  40^.  The 
crown  lawyers  argued,  that  this  provision  was 
repealed  by  the  Act  of  the  first  of  Queen  Mary  j 
but  that  Act  merely  repeals  all  laws  creating 
treasons  since  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  and 
does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  mode  of  trial. 
Lord  Russell,  therefore,  was  not  legally  tried. 
With  respect  to  the  second  question,  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  Act  of  the  25th 
Edward  III.,  and  look  over  the  various  prose- 
cutions which  have  been  bronght  under  it,  will 
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be  convinced  that  the  present  law  of  high  trea- 
son is  a  law  of  the  judges,  and  not  qf  the  legisla- 
ture. The  Act  provides,  that  ^'  treason  shall  be 
said,'^  <<  when  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine 
the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King ;"  or,  <<  if  a  man 
do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  [the  King,  in  his 
realm/'  Lawyers  have  decided  that  the  first  of 
the^e  species  of  treason  extends  to  any  conspiracy 
to  levy  war,  in  order  to  put  any  personal  restraint 
upon  the  King,  because  the  graves  of  prinees  are 
near  their  prisons ;  or  in  order  to  depose  the 
King,  because  that  is  a  civil  death ;  or  in  order 
to  oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures  of  government, 
or  remove  evil  counsellors  from  about  him, 
because  these  purposes  cannot  be  effected  by  open 
force,  without  manifest  danger  to  his  person. 
Such  interpretations,  it  is  evident,  are  so  far 
from  flowing  directly  from  the  law,  that  they 
can  only  be  deduced  from  it,  by  doubtful  reason- 
ing, and  arbitrary  definition.  The  second  species 
of  high  treason,  mentioned  above,  is  construed 
to  mean  a  rising,  not  against  the  King's  person, 
but  against  his  Majesty j  to  effect  any  general 
purpose ;  as  to  pull  down  all  meeting-houses, 
destroy  all  enclosures,  &c.*  These  extensions  of 
the  law  of  treason  were  attempted  by  Richard 
IL   and  Henry  VIIL  with  the  consent  of  the 


*  Foster's  Discourses  on  Crown  Law,  c.  1.  s.  3, 4, 5,  and  6. 
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legislature,  but  repealed  by  the  Act  of  Queen 
Mary.  ♦  At  the  t^me  Lord  Russell  was  tried, 
there  was  no  precedent,  which  bore  directly  on 
his  case.  Dr.  Storey  was  tried  for  conspiring 
with  a  foreign  prince.  Lord  Cobham,  who  had 
been  convicted  in  the  reign  of  James  I*,  had 
deariy  intended  to  confine  the  King's  person, 
till  he  complied  with  the  demands  of  the  con- 
spirators. Plunket,  who  had  been  executed  a 
little  before,  was  also  charged  with  conspiring  to 
bring  a  foreign  force  into  the  realm.  So  little 
certain  or  clear,  in  short,  was  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  law  in  Lord  RusselPs  case^  that  the 
act  for  annulliug  his  attainder,  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  William  and  Mary,  recites  Uiat  he  "  was, 
by  undue  and  illegal  return  of  jurors,  having 
been  refused  his  lawful  challenge  to  the  said 
jurors,  for  want  of  freehold,  and,  by  partial* 

AHB  unjust  COMaTRUCTIONS  OF  LAW,  WRONG- 
FULLY CONVICtED,  ATTAINTED,  AND  EXECUTilD 
FOE  HIGH  TREASON.** 

Without  venturing  to  dwell  any.  further  upon 
my  own  view  of  this  subject,  I  copy,  with  great 
satisfaction,  the  recorded  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Fox  —  an  authority,  in  my  opinion,  not  easily 
fiiatched  by  that  of  any  lawyer.  Speaking  of 
those  who  died  for  this  plot,  he  says,  "Tliat 

*  See  the  trial  of  Hhtdj,  and  especially  Lord  Erskine'f 
admirable  speech. 

VOL.  Xh  » 
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which  is  most  certain  in  this  afibir  is,  that  thejr 
had  committed  no  overt  act^  indicating  the  innu 
gining  the  King's  death,  even  according  to  the 
most  strained  construction  of  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward the  Thir^ ;  much  less  was  any  such  act 
legally  proved  against  them :  and  the  conspiring 
to  levy  War  was  not  treason,  except  by  a  recent 
statute  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  prosecatioiis 
upon  which  were  expressly  limited  to  a  certain 
time,  whichy  in  tiiese  cases,  had  ekpsed ;  so  tbat 
it  is  impossible  not  to  assent  to  the  (pinion  of 
those  who  have  ever  stigmatised  the  condenma- 
tion  and  execution  of  Russell  as  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  law  and  justice/' 

There  were^  it  is  true»  two  other  legal  objec- 
tions made  by  Lord  Russell ;  but  neither  appears 
to  me  to  have  much  force  in  it.  One  was,  that 
he  had  only  assisted  as  a  qpectatcM*  in  the  am- 
snltatkm  at  which  he  was  present ;  and,  tkeie- 
ibre,  wasF  only  guilty  of  miq>ri«m  of  treasoao,  at 
most  But  this  objection  will,  by  no  veaaB, 
hold:  for  when  he  asked  Colonel  Aumsey 
whether  he  had  consented  to  the  rising  at  Tautt- 
ton,  the  witness  answered  in  the  affirmative  ^  and 
the  evidenee  of  Lwd  Howard  went  to  pwve 
that  he  was  one  of  a  select  council  of  sts,  to 
prepare  and  ingest  the  acheme  of  an  insoiMe- 
tton. 

Kor  is  there  any  force  in  the  objectiw,  that 
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tke  acts  proved  by  Rumsey  and  Howard  were 
i^atate  and  distinct.  They  both  tended  to  tlie 
geaeral  purpose  of  insurrection ;  and  the  ques* 
tioa  had  been  already  decided  in  the  case  of 
Lord  StaSbiid.  * 

The  other  remarks  I  have  to  make  concern  the 
(kgree  of  credit  due  to  the  witnesses*  The  first 
<rf^them.  Colonel  Rumsey,  was  a  man  of  whom 
Lord  RusseH  had.  a  bad  opinion,  and  of  whom 
he  had  spoken -slightingly  to  Lord  Cavendish* 
It  waS|  theitefbve,  not  likely  that  he  should  trust 
Vm.,  Ilumsey  gave  evidence  of  liis  having  been 
it  one  meeting  at  Sheppard's :  afterwards,  he 
veems  not  to  have  been^  certliin  whether  he  had 
li^en.  at  ttwo,  or  whether  he  had  heard,  the  pro«> 
ceedin^  of  thq  second  related  by  Mr.  Ferguson 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Is  this  likely  ?  is  it  credi* 
ble?  Can  a  man /)f  talent,  or  any*  man  not  an 
idiot,  attend  a  treasonable  meeting  and  forget 
the  circumstance  within  ten  months  ?  To  the 
Ittind  of  an  honest  juryman  such  a  circumstance 
would  have  borne  conviction  of  the  perjury  of 
the  witness ;  and  tliat  conviction  would  have 
been  amply  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the  next 

♦  See  "Case  of  WiUiam  Lord  Russell,*' —  •' Antidote 
against  Poison,"  —  **  Defence  of  Lord  Russell's  Innocencjr," 
hc^  in  the  State  Trials»  voLix.  See  also  Lord  Warrington's 
Worifis. 
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few  years.  For,  in  the  month  of  October,  1685, 
Goodenough,  having  been  arrested,  olSered,  in 
order  to  save  his  life,  to  swear  treason  against 
Cornish,  whom  he  secretly  hated  for  the  opposi- 
tion which  Cornish  had  made,  when  sheriiO^  to 
his  own  appointment  as  under-sheriff.  To  put 
the  more  force  and  venom  into  his  information, 
he  said  that  Rumsey  had  not  discovered  all  he 
knew.  Rumsey,  alarmed  at  this  change,  came 
forward  and  swore,  without  hesitation,  to  all  that 
Goodenough  chose  to  invent.  Cornish  was  ar- 
rested, tried,  condemned,  and  executed  within 
ten  days  :  but  it  soon  appeared  that  Rumsey  had 
perjured  himself;  for  he  had  sworn  that  Cornish 
was  at  Sheppard's  house  when  a  paper,  intended 
for  a  declaration,  was  read,  which  he,  Rumsey,  • 
had  also  heard.  Whereas,  on  Lord  Russell's 
trial,  he  had  sworn  that  he  had  not  heard  the 
declaration  read;  and  that  no  one  had  been 
present  except  those  he  tlien  mentioned^  of 
whom  Cornish  was  not  one.  His  evidence  was 
also  contradicted  by  that  of  Sheppard,  who 
swore  that  Cornish  was  not  present  when  the  pre- 
tended declaration  was  read.  This  notorious 
instance  of  perjury  opened  the  eyes  of  all  men ; 
and  such  discredit  was  thrown .  upon  Rumsey, 
that  the  King  found  it  impossible  to  employ  him 
any  more.    The  head  and  limbs  of  Cornish  were 
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taken  dowDi  and  his  estate  restored  to  his  family. 
With  that  degree  of  justice  and  gratitude  which 
is  common  to  bad  kings,  James  sent  Rumsey  to 
be  confined  in  the  secret  state  prison  in  the 
islaad  of  St  Nicholas,  in  Plymouth  Harbour, 
which  was  then  used,  in  defiance  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  James  probably  feared  an  open 
trial  for  peijury,  and  a  vindication  of  the  memory 
of  Lord  Russell.  It  is  material  to  observe,  that 
the  perjiuy  of  Rumsey  relates  to  the  meeting  at 
Sheppard's,  the  matter  on  which  his  evidence 
was  fatal  to  Lord  Russell.  It  is  also  of  much 
importance  to  remark,  that  Lord  Grey,  whose 
narrative  was  written  to  please  James^  admits 
that  he  did  not  hear  Rumsey  deliver  any  mes- 
sage. 

The  next  witness  against  Lord  Russell  was 
Sheppard.  **  Taking  this  evidence  by.  itself," 
says  Sir  John  Hawles,  **  without  tacking  Rum- 
sey's  evidence  to  it,  it  was  so  far  from  being  evi- 
dence of  treason,  that  it  was  no  crime ;  for  he 
doth  not  say  it  (^seizing  the  guards)  was  intended 
to  be  put  in  practice,  notwithstanding  all  said 
by  him.  Both  the  discourses,  and  persons  view- 
ing the  guards  (which  last  was  not  evidence,  nor 
ought  to  have  been  given  in  evidence)  might  be 
a  matter  to  try  each  other's  judgments,  as  well 
as  an  evidence  of  a  thing  designed  ;  and  if  it  be 
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capable  €f  two  interpretations^  thelaw  liatfa  mhI 
it  ehall  be  taken  in  mtiwe  Bensu^  in  ftvour  ci 
life/' 

W«th  respect  to  Sheppard,  it  may  also  be  re- 
marked, that,  when  asked  bf  Sei^eant  JeAies, 
iie  said  that  Lord  Russell  ^w%»  ppeaeot  at  both 
meetings ;  but  when  the  question  iwas  rqsented 
by  Lord  Ruteell  hiosseif,  be  said  be  could  not  be 
positive  as  to  the  tknfes ;  and  that  he  was  sure 
he  was  at  one  meeting. 

If  the  evidences  of  RumseyandiSheppard  are 
itaken  away,  asdt  .appears  they  ought  to  be,  tbece 
Kmains  only  the  eimgle  testimony  of  Lord 
lioward.  But  one  witness  upon  capital  ^chaqg^ 
is  not  sufficient.  To  examiiie  the  details  of  bis 
long  narrative  were^  therefore,  a  superftuaus 
labour ;  but  some  particulars  of  bis  conduct 
'unavoidably  force  themselves  ob  the  mind;  the 
^ecoUeotion  of  his  despicable  charaotei:,  ^wUcb 
^exposed  him  to  the  eontempt  even  fif  the  King*; 


V 


^  Examinfilion  of  An&ony  Row,  fnmx  the  fleport  to  ite 
iHottse  of  Lords,  20tli  J>9eeiiiber,  lOBd^  in  lihe  ibirdiets  of 
Ix>rd  Rusaell,  &c* 

Ex.  saith:  — <<The  Duke  of  Moomouth  sent  him  to  tl\e 
King  with  two  or  three  letters,  whom  he  found  very  n^gT 
at  the  Duke  for  the  company  he  kept,  and  paiticala^ly  widi 
the  Lord  Howard ;  for  the  King  said  *Jie  was  sa  ill.a  niP, 
that  he  would  not  hang  the  worst  dog  he  had  upon  his 
evidence/*'  Yet  upon  the  evidence  of  this  very  wretch  di4 
Charles  put  to  dea^  the  b^t  mail  in  his  dominions  ! 
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hii  flofemn  and  repeated  denial  of  aU  knoidedge 
c£  the  plot,  at  a  time  when,  it  it  but  too.  probablei 
he  had  written  to  Court  to  offer  himself  as  an 
informer ;  and  the  natural  aversion  which  Lord 
Russell  seems  to  have  had  to  Mm,  heighten  our 
•orrow  and  indignation  at  the  result  of  the  trial, 
with  the  reflection,  that  the  lives  of  the  best  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  basest  of  mankind. 

With  cespect  to.the  conduct  of  the  trial.  Lord 
Russell  seems  to  have  met  with  fairer  usage  than 
he  was  entitled  to  expect.  The  use  of  his  papers, 
which  had  been  denied  to  Colledge,  was  allowed 
him ;  and  the  list  of  the  jury  s^pears  to  have 
hecQ  given  him,  though  from  some  mistake  he 
did  not  understand  it  was  a  reg^ar'  pannel. 
Xlie  charge  of  the  judge,  though  unfavourable 
to  him,  was  not  violent ;  so  little  so,  that,  ac« 
COfdmg  to  Burnet,  he  was  dismissed,  on  that 
acQOunt,  soon  afterwards.  The  greatest  hard* 
9h^>.  he  sustained  was,  from  his  being  unable  to 
ufie  the  assistance  of  counsd  to  argue  the  law 
in  his  favour,  without  admitting  the  facts  which 
had  been  sworn  against  him.  This  injustice, 
however,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  law,  and  not 
to  the  Court ;  and  the  hardship  experienced  by 
Lord  Russell,  probaUy  led  the  way  to  the  altera- 
tion in  the  treason  law,  which  took  place  after 
the  Revolution,  and  opened  the  scene  on  which 
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modeirii  eloquence  was  destined  to  display  iti 
powers,  and^reap  its  laurels. 

On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  July,  Lord  Russell, 
was  brought  to  the  bar  to  receive  sentence. 
Upon  being  asked  why  judgment  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  he  requested  to 
have  the  indictment  read.  At  the  words  "  of 
conspiring  the  death  of  the  King,'*  Lord  Russell 
said,  *^  Hold  :  I  thought  I  had  not  been  charged 
in  the  indictment  as  it  is,  of  compassing  and 
conspiring  the  death  of  the. King/' 

Attorney-General.  **  Yes,  my  lord/' 

Lord  RtisseU.  "  But^  Mr.  Recorder,  if  all  that 
the  witnesses  swore  against  me  be  true,  I  appeal 
to  you  and  to  the  Court, — I  appeal  to  you, 
whether  I  am  guilty  within  the  statute  of  25th 
Edward  III.,  they  having  sworn  a  conspiracy  to 
levy  war,  but  no  intenticm  of  killing  the  King  y. 
and,  therefore,  I  think,  truly  judgment  ought 
not  to  pass  upon  me  for  conspiring  the  death, 
of  the  King,  of  whidh  there  was  no  proof  by  any 
one  witness.*' 

To  this  the  Recorder  replied,  that  it  was  an 
exception  proper  to  be  made  before  the  verdict ; 
but  that  the  Court  was  now  bound  by  the  verdict, 
as  well  as  the  prisoner.  Thus,  in  the  state  of 
the  law  at  that  time,  the  prisoner  was  unable  to 
introduce  counsel  before  the  verdict,  because 
that  were  admitting  the  fact ;  and  he  was  ex- 
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diu^ed  fh>m  arguing  the  point  after  the  verdict, 
because  the  jury  had  ^ven  judgment  on  the 
fact  and  the  law  together.* 

Judgment  was  then  given  firom  the  mouUi  of 
Sir  G<  Treby^  who  had  been  one  of  Lord  RusselPs 
associates  in  parliament,  in  the  usual  form,  with 
all  its  disgusting  circumstances. 

The  King  afterwards  changed  this  sentence 
into  ths(t  of  beheading ;  and  upon  this  occasion 
he  is  said  to  have  added,  with  a  cool  and  cruel 
sarcasm^  ^*  Lord  Russell  shall  now  find  that  I 
am  possessed  of  that  prerogative,  which,  in  the 
ease  of  Lord  Stafford,  he  thought  proper  to  deny 
me/'  This  anecdote,  which  has  been  copied  by 
Hume  and  Dsdrymple,  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Echard,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the 
remark  proceeded  from  the  envenomed  tongue: 
of  a  partisan,  rather  than  from  the  mouth  of  ihe 
soveragn.  Had  it  been  genuine,  it  would 
dcarcely  have  been  omitted  by  Burnet,  North, 
andReresby. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  distrust  the  anec- 
dote, because,  in  the  rest  of  this  transaction,  the 
King,  though  inexorable,  seems  by  no  means  to 
have  been  wantonly  unfeeling. 

*  In  the  following  year>  however,  Rosewell,  a  dissenting 
preacher,  having  been  found  guilty  of  speaking  treasonable 
words,  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment  that  the  words  were  not 
treason,,  and  .got  off*  on  that  ground. . 
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Many  attempts  were  made  to  wtq  Lord  JLa^. 

aeU's  Hfe.  It  is  said  that  50,0001*  (some  sakf 
100,000/.)  were  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
for  a  pardon»  and  fiiat  the  King  refused  it,  say* 
ing,  *'  He  would  not  purchase  his  own^  and  hia 
subjects'  blood  at  so  easy  a  rate/'  * 

In  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Joumalf  it  Hppesn 
that  the  King^  in  conference  with  Monmoutht 
£idling  on  the  business  of  Lord  Russell,  said»  hn 
incUned  to  have  saved  him»  but  was  forced  to 
consent  to  his  death,  otherwise  he  must  have 
broke  with  his  brother.  And  whei^  Monmoutit 
was  g(Hng  to  remonstrate  how  cruelly  that  noble 
loffd  had  baea  dealt  with,  the  King  bid  bim 
^  think  no  more  of  tt^^  It  also  spears  by  an 
extract  from  Lord  Dartmouth's  MSS.,  that  his 
father  told  the  King  the  pardoning  Lord  Russell 
would  lay  an  eternal  obligation  upon  a  very 
great  aqd  numerous  family,  and  the  taking  his 
life  never  would  be  forgott^  i  that  his  father 
being  still  alive,  it  would  have  little  effect  on  the 
lest  of  the  family,  exp^  ro^mitments }  and 
there  was  some  r^ard  due  to  Southamptcm'a^ 
dau(^iter,andheri^bildren«  The  Kii%  answere(L 
*^  all  that  is  true,  but  it  is  as  true^  that  if  I  4o 
iM»t  take  his  life,  he  will  soon  have  mine/'  t 

Xiady  Ranelagh  was  one  of  those  who  showed 
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Ae  most  anxiety  to  save  LoFd  Rusaell.  In  the 
Woburn  papers  are  tke  two  faQowing  letters  firom 
lier  :— 

^^  To  the  Earl  of  Be^wd. 

"  This  is  to  beg  your  lordship  to  let  my  Lady 
Russell  know,  tliat  her  lord's  address  to  the  Duke 
ought  to  be  by  way  of  petition ;  and  that  the 
sooner  it  is  presented,  the  better.  It  is  said  that 
Captain  Richardson  is  be  who  has  informed  that 
my  Lord  Russell  says  his  sufferings  are  but  the 
prosecution  of  the  Popish  plot ;  but  I  can  scarce 
believe  that  true :  but  being  told  it,  and  that 
that  suggestion  has  much  incensed  His  Majesty 
against  his  lordship,  I  durst  not  but  tell  it  to 
your  lordship,  from  whom  fkmie  good  news  of 
the  petition,  carried  hf  my  Lady  Russell,  vrould 
"be  very  welcome  to, 

"  My  lord, 
**  Your  lordship's  humble  Servant, 

**  K.  Rakelaoh/' 

« 

'*  For  mn  Lady  RusselL 

^<  Tuesday  night. 
*^  I  have.  Madam,  just  now  obtained  from  s^ 
Lord  Rochester,  (who  has  really  been  very  a(flfec- 
ttonate  and  faithful  in  your  service,)  a  promise 
that  he  will  speak  to  His  Majesty,  to  get  a 
x^rieve  for  a  month ;  which  I  ui^ed,  by  sayiog 
none  of  the  rest  could  be  tried  in  that  time.    I 
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am  advised  by  another,  that,  if  it  were  possible, 
your  ladyship  should,  by  some  means  or  other,, 
surprise  His  Majesty,  and  cast  yourself  at  his 
feet,  though  in  the  gallery  or  park,  to  beg,  if  not 
his  life,  a  reprieve :  for  he  avoids  seeing  and 
hearing  you  yourself,  because  he  fears  if  he  did 
both,  he  could  not  deny  you.  That  he  may  not 
be  able  to  do  so,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of 

"  Your  ladyship's  humble  Servant, 

"  K.  Ranelagh/* 

Burnet  says  that  a  difference  was  observed  on 
this  subject  between  the  King  and  the  Duke : 
the  former  would  not  hear  Lord  Russell  men- 
tioned ;  whilst  the  latter  listened  patiently  when 
the  question  was  argued  before  him.  * 

It  is  said  by  Dalrymple,  that  upon  Lord 
Russell's  condemnation,  the  younger  Rouvigny 
begged  the  life  of  Lord  Russell  from  Lewis  XIV., 
and  that  Lewis  consented  to  write  to  Charles  in 
his  favour.  There  seems  to  be  no  foundation 
for  this  story,  nor,  consequently,  for  the  reply, 
(in  bad  French,)  which  Dalrymple  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Charles,  t    There  is,  in  the  papers  at 

*  Burnet. 

t  In  Dalrymple's  first  edition,  Charles  is  made  to  reply—- 
'*  Je  ne  veux*  pas  empecher  que  M.  de  Rouvigny  ne  vienne  pas 
iei."  This  answer,  however,  is  omitted  in  the  octavo  edidon, 
and  there  is  merely  a  reference  to  Bariilon's  letter  of  the 
19th  July,  1683.    See  State  Trials,  vol.  is.  p.  685. 
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Woburn,  a  note  from  the  elder,  not  the  younger, 
Rouvigny,  to  Lady  Russell,  dated  Paris,  4.4.  July, 
1683,  in  whieh  he  says: — "J'ai  une  grande 
impatience,  machere  niece,  d'etre  pr6s~devous  ; 
il  y  a  trois  jours  que  le  Roi  est  arrive ;  il  a  eu  le 
bonte  de  consentir  a  mon  voyage/'  But  he  does 
not  mention  a  word  of  a  letter  from  Lewis ; 
which  is  almost  in  itself  a  contradiction  of  the 
story. 

The  importunity  of  his  friends,  and  the  deep 
distress  of  a  wife,  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved» 
prevailed  upon  Lord  Russell  to  take  another  step 
to  save  his  life.  This  was,  to  write  petitions  to 
the  King,  and  to  the  Duke  of  York,  offering  to 
live  abroad,  and  never  more  to  meddle  in  the 
affidrs  of  England,  He  left  it  to  his  friends  how 
the  petitions  were  to  be  worded.  If  there  was 
some  weakness  in  thus  asking  for  mercy,  there 
was  nothing  degrading  to  his  honourable  cha- 
racter.  Indeed,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  enter- 
tained any  expectation  of  saving  his  life ;  but 
he  did  not  choose  to  afflict  his  wife  by  the 

appearance  of  a  haughty  silence  towards  his 

sovereign. 

The    following    are   the    petitions    of    the 

Earl   of   Bedford   and    Lord  Russell,  to^  the 

King,  and  Lord  Russell's  letter  to  Ihe  Doke 

of  York :  — 
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<<  To  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty*. 
<<  The  humble  Petition  of  William  Eajrl  of  Bed« 

ford : 
"  Humbly  sheweth ; 

**  That  could  your  Petiti(»fter  have  been  ad* 
mitted  into  yoiur  presence,  he  would  have  laid 
himself  at  your  royal  feet,  in  b^aLf  of  his  wifor^ 
timate  son,  himself  and  hia  distressed  and  dia^ 
consolate  family,  to  implore  your  royal  mercy  | 
winch  he  never  had  the  presumption  to  think 
could  be  obtained  by  any  indirect  means%  But 
fiball  think  himself^  wife,  and  children,  much 
happier  to  be  left  but  with  bread  and  water^ 
than  to  lose  his  dear  sob  for  so  foul  a  crime  as 
treason  a^dnst  the  best  of  Princes,  for  whose 
life  he  ever  did,  and  ever  shall  pnay  more  Hkm 
for  his  own. 

**  May  God  indioae  Youf  Mi^esty's  Imatt  tar 
the  prayfxs  of  an  afflicted  dd  fiither»  and  nMt 
bring  gi«y  hairs  with  sorrow  to  my  grave, 

"  Bbpmw)/' 

^  To  the  King's  moit  £;»celleiit  Majesty. 

'<  The  humble  Petition  of  William  Bussell : 
^*  Most  humbly  sheweth  i 

*^  That  yeur  Petitioner  does  oMse  more  ca9t 
himself  at  Your  Majesty'a  feet,  and  iniplores»  with 
all  humility^  your  mercy  and  pardon,  still  avow- 
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log  thAt  lie  never  had  tbe  least  thoogfat  aganut 
Your  Mq^ty's  Hfe»  nor  any  design  to  changt 
the  govemment :  but  humbly  and  somyw&Hjr 
confesseB  his  having  been^present  at  those  meet- 
mg$,  which  he  is  convinced  were  uidawfid  and 
justly  provoking  to  Your  Majesty;  but  beoig 
betrayed  by  ignonmce  and  inadvertence,  he  did 
not  dedine  them  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  &r 
which  he  is  truty  and  heartify  sorry ;  and  tbens>- 
fore  humbly  offias  himself  to  Your  Majesty  to  lie 
detennined  to  live  in  any  p»:t  of  the  wodd  which 
you  shall  appoint^  and  never  to  meddle  soy  more 
in  the  affiums  of  England,  but  as  Your  Mi^es^ 
ihall  be  pleased  to  command  him. 

^*  May  it  therefore  please  Your  Majesty,  to 
fioitend  your  royal  fiivour  and  mercyto  your 
P^stitioner,  by  which  he  will  be&r  ever  engaged 
to  posy  for  Your  Majesty,  and  to  devote  hislife  to 
youraervioe.  William  Russell/'  * 

The  fdlowmg  letter  <af  Lord  Hussell  to  the 
Buke,  was  delivered  by  La(fy  JlusseU  to  the 
'BuchessofYork: 

**  May  it  please  Your  Highness ; 
^'  The  opposition  I  have  appeared  in  to  Your 
Highnesses  interest,  has  been  such,  as  I  have 

*  In  the  State  Paper  Office  there  ib  another  petition  from 
fiOfd'RuBsdl  to  tile  King,  but  it  it  meidy  the  common  pctr- 
<M  of -a  t<mdwtMmd  penoot  and  of  ao  intawit  j«vhatev«r. 
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scarce  the  coBfidence  to  be  a  petitioner  to  yod^ 
though  in  order  to  the  saving  of  m^  life*  Sir, 
God  knows  what  I  did,  did  not  proceed  from 
any  personal  ill-will^  or  animosity  to  Your  Royal 
Highness ;  but  merely  because  I  was  of  opinion^ 
that  it  was  the  best  way  for  preserving  the  reli- 
gion  established  by  law  :  in  which,  if  I  was  mis- 
taken,  yet  I  acted  sinoerely,  without  any  ill  end 
ID  it»  .  And  as  for  any  base  design  against  your 
person,  I  hope  Your  Royal  Highness  will  be  so 
just  to  me,  as  not  to  think  me  capable  of  so  vile 
a  thought.  But  I  am  now  resolved,  and  do  faith- 
fully engage  myself,  that  if  it  shall  please  the  King 
to  pardon  me,  and  if  Your  Royal  Highness  wOl 
interpose  in  it,  I  will  in  no  sort  peddle  any  more, 
in  the  least  opposition  to  Your  Royal  Highness  j 
but  wiU  be  readily  determined  to  live  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  which  His  Majesty  shall  prescribe, 
and  will  never  fail  in  my  daily  prayers,  both  for 
His  Majesty's  preservation  and  honour,  and 
Your  Royal  Highnesses  happiness;  and  will 
wholly  withdraw  myself  from  the  affidrs  of  Eng- 
land, unless  called  by  His  Majesty's  orders  to 
serve  him,  which  I  shall  never  be  wanting  to  do 
to  the  uttermost  of  my  power.  And  if  Your 
Royal  Highness  will  be  so  gracious  to  me,  as  to 
move  on  my  account,  as  it  will  be  an  engagement 
upon  me,  beyond  what  I  can  in  reason  expec^ 
so  it  will  make .  jiie  deepest  impressions  on  mf 
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possible ;  for  no  fear  of  death  can  work  so  much 
with  ine»  as  so  great  an  obligation  will  for  ever 
do  upon,  May  it  please  Your  Royal  Highness, 
Your  Royal  Highnesses  most  humble  and  most 
obedient  servant,  William  Russell/' 

Newgate^  July  16,  168S. 

As  he  folded  up  this  letter,  which  was  written 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  wife,  he  9aid  to 
Dr.  Burnet,.  **  This  will  be  printed,  and  will  be 
selling  about  the  streets,  as  my  submission,  when 
I  am  hanged.'' 

He  was,  however,  by  no  means  disposed  to, 
yield  in  a  single  article  of  his  opinions,  with  the 
wish  of  saving  his  life.  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Dr. 
Btimet  were  in  hopes,  that  if  he  could  be  brought 
to  ^low  that  resistance  was  unlawful,  the  King 
would  grant  him  a  pardon.  With  this  view,  they 
both  used  all  their  influence  to  persuade  him  to 
retract  his  well-known  sentiments  on  the  right 
and  duty  of  a  subject 

On  the  Monday,  which  was  the  first  day  pn 
which  Burnet  saw  Lord  Russell  after  his  trial, 
he  spoke  to  him  on  this  subject,  and  though  he 
found'  him  perfectly  prepared  and  steady  in  his 
opinion,  yet  that  opinion  was  so  moderate,  as  to 
give  Dr.  Burnet  hopes  of  prevailing  with  him  to 
allow  the  absolute  illegality  of  resistance.  As  he 
came  away,  he  met  Dr.  Tillotson,  and  told  him 
that  he  believed  he  had  brought  Lord  Russell  to 

VOL.  II.  G 
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Ihatpoipt.    He  de^pd  Dr.  T;ipotpgw  t^^^^^ 
Lord  Hpljfax^  aajdacj^piinthjia^jl^^     in^p^deg 
t^t  ^?  lordshipini^^^^  t^^*«ci^ 

such  2^  manner^  ap  to  be  the  meai^^  of ^  saving 
Lord  Russell's  life.  Lord  Halifax  did  so.  and 
told  the  Dean  that  the  Kim;  seemed  to  be  mpre 
moved  with  it,  than  by  any  thing  that  he  had 
said  before.  On  the  Thursday,  Dr.  TillotSQn 
communicated  his  satisfaction  and  his  hopes  to 
Lord  Russell ;  but  he  replied  that  he  was  not  sq 
clearly  convinced  as  t)r.  Tillotson  supposed. 
Dr.  llllotson  said  he  ^as  very  sorry  for  it,  be-* 
cause  the  message  had  been  carried  to  the  King, 
that  he  was  convinced,  and  would  declare  it  |ti; 
his  death.  Lord  Russell  answered  he  was  willing 
to  be  convinced,  but  yet  could  not  say  he  abso^ 
lutely  was.  The  i^ext  morning  he  showed  Dn 
Tillotson  a  passage  that  he  intended  to  form  pjii^ 
his  speech,  to  be  delivered  to  the  sheriffi  on  the 
scaffold,  in  these  terms : 

"  For  my  pjart^  I  cannot  deny,  but  I  have  hem 
of  opinion,  that  a  free  nation  like  this  njight  de- 
fend  their  religion  and  liberties,  when  invaded, 
and  taken  from  them,  though  under  pretence^ 
and  colour  of  law.    But  some  eminent  and  worn 
thy  divines,  who  have  had  the  charity.to  be  oQSflM 
with  me,  &nd  whom  I  value  and  esteem  to  a  venr. . 
great  degree,  have  offered  me  .weighty  reasops  to 
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persuade  me,  tbat  faith  and  patiienceare  the  pros- 
per ways  for  the  preservation  of  religion  ;  and 
ihe  method  of  the  Gospeli  is  to  su^r  persecution 
ratiier  than  to  use  resistance.  But  if  I  have 
sontled'  in  this,  1  hope  God  will  not  lay  it  to  my 
charge,  siflce  he  knows  it  was  only  a  sin  of  ig- 
norance.'* 

Dr»  'BlIotsoQ)  was  much<  dissatisfied  with  this 
passage,  and  particularly  with  the  coldness  of 
the  concluding  paragraph.  He  felt  that  he  had 
been  the  instrument  of  cohveying  a  wrong  im- 
pression to  the  King;  so,  not  having  opportu- 
nity at  that  time  to  urge  the  matter,  he  went 
home,  and  wrote  a  paper  concerning  it,  which 
hi  brought  to  Ik)rd  Russdl.  Tliis  was  on  the 
Friday  afternoon,  the  day  before  the  execution. 
The  paper  was:  in  the  form  of  a  letter^  in  the 
ftilkrmng  wordA :— »« 

My  Lord, 
I  was  heartily  glad  t6  see  your  lordship  this 
morning  in  that  caltn  and  devout  temper  at  re- 
ceiving tlie  Sacranlent.  But  peacie  of  mind» 
unless  it  be  well  grounded.  Will  avail  little. 
Andbecause  transient  discourse  many  times  have 
Httle  efiect  for  want  of  time  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider it,  therefore,  in  tender  compassion  of  yom 
lordship's  cade,  and  from  all  the  good-will  that 
otie  man  can  bW  to  another^  I  do  humbly  offer 
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to  your  lordship's  deliberate  thoughts,  these  fol^ 
lowing  considerations  concerning  the  point  of 
resistance,  if  our  religion  and  rights  should  be 
invaded,  as  your  lordship  puts  the  case,  con- 
cerning which  I  understood,  by  Dr.  Burnet,  that 
your  lordship  had  once  received  satisfaction,  and 
am  sorry  to  find  a  change. 

"  First,  that  the  Christian  religion  doth  plain- 
ly  forbid  the  resistance  of  authority. 

"  Secondly,  that  though  our  religion  be  es- 
tablished by  law,  (which  your  lordship  argues 
as  a  difference  between  our  case  and  that  of  the 
primitive  Christians,)  yet  in  the  same  law,  which 
establishes  our  religion,  it  is  declared,  that  it  is 
not  Icmfuly  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever^  to  take 
up  armSf  d^r.  Besides  that,  there  is  a  particular 
law  declaring  the  power  of  the  militia* to  be  solely 
in  the  King.  And  this  ties  the  hands  of  subjects, 
though  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  general  rules 
of  Scripture,  have  left  us  at  liberty,  which  I  be- 
lieve they  do  not,  because  the  government,  and 
peace  of  human  society,  could  not  well  subsist 
upon  these  terms. 

"  Thirdly,  your  lordship's  opinion  is  contrafy 
to  the  declared  doctrine  of  all  Protestant  churches. 
And  though  some  particular  persons  have 
thought  otherwise,  yet  they,  have  been  contra- 
dicted hereip,  and  condemned  for  it,  by  the 

15 
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generality  of  the  Protestants.  And  I  beg  of 
your  lordship  to  consider,  how  it  will  agree  with 
an  avowed  asserting  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
to  go  contrary  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
Protestants. 

"  My  end  in  this  is  to  convince  your  lordship, 
that  you  are  in  a  very  great  and  dangerous  mis- 
take ;  aiid  being  30  convinced,  that,  which  be- 
fore was  a  sin  of  ignorance,  will  appear  of  a 
much  more  heinous  nature,  as  in  truth  it  is,  and 
call  for  a  very  particfular  and  deep  repentance ; 
which,  if  your  lordship  sincerely  exercise  upon 
the  sight  of  your  error,  by  a  penitent  acknow- 
ledgment  of  it  to  God  and  men,  you  will  not 
only  obtain  forgiveness  of  God,  but  prevent  a 
mighty  scandal  to  the  reformed  religion. 

«M  am  very  loth  to  give  your  lordship  any  dis- 
quiet in  the  distress  you  are  in,  which  I  commi- 
serate from  my  heart ;  but  am  much  more  con- 
cerned, that  you  do  not  leave  the  world  in  a 
delusion  and  false  peace,  to  the  hindrance  of 
your  eternal:  happiness. 

"  I  heartily  pray  for  you,  and  beseech  your 
lordship  to  believe,  that  I  am,  with  the  greatest 
sincerity  and  compassion  in  the  worlds 

«  My  Lord, 
.  "  Your  Lordship's  most  faithful, 

"  And  afflicted  Servant, 
Jw/^20,  1683.  "  John  Tillotson-" 

G   3 
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Lord  Russell,  on  receiviiig  the  paper,  went 
into  an  inner  room,  aiid,  »fber  ^tayii^  some  time, 
upon  his  return,  told  the  Dean  he  had  read  the 
letter,    and  was  willing  to  be  convinced,  bot 
could  not  say  he  was  so ;  and  hoped  God  woidd 
forgive  him,  if  he  were  in  error.    Dr.  TiUotson 
saidf  be  hoped  so  too,  and  soon  went  away.  Meet- 
ing Dr.  Burnet  as  he  came  out,  he  desired  hma 
either  to  prevail  upon  Lord  Russell  to  go  farther, 
or  to  strike  out  the  whole  paragraph  above  cited^ 
from  his  speech.    He  went  himself  to  L(»d 
Hali£ix,  to  whom  he  gave  his  letter,  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret  for  having  engaged  him  to 
make  a  wrong  statement  to  the  King.    Upon 
Dr.  Burnet's  entering  upon  the  subject,  Lwd 
Russell  answered,  that  he  could  not  tell  a  lie ; 
and  if  he  went  farther,  he  must  needs  He.     He 
said,  he  had  not  leisure  then  to  study  politics. 
The  notion  he  had  of  laws,  and  of  the  English 
government,  was  different  from  theirs ;  yet,  he 
said,  so  far  did  he  submit  to  them,  and  to  the 
reasons  they  had  offered  him,  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  go  so  far  as  he  had  done,  but  could  not  go 
further  without  being  disingenuous.    When  Dr. 
Burnet  proposed  striking  out  the  whole  para- 
graph, he  was  very  well  satisfied  to  do  so,  and  said 
his  chief  reason  for  putting  it  in,  was  to  prevent 
any  inconvenience  that  might  come  to  Tillotson 
and  him.    But  he  often  said,  that,,  whatever  his 
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opinion  might  be,  in  cases  of  extremity,  he  was 
against  these  ways,  and  ever  thought  a  parlia* 
mentary  cure  was  the  proper  remedy  for  ail  the 
distempers  of  the  nation ;  and  protested  that  he, 
and  a  few  more,  had  taken  much  pains  to  mode- 
rate  people's  heats  for  three  years  together,  and 
had  ever  persuaded  their  friends  to  be  quiets  and 
wait  for  a  parUamenf 

It  ^rill  not  how  be  denied;  th4t  the  bjpihion 
iMcSi  iLord  Rtissell  entertained  of  the  duty  of  a 
Stlbjebt,  Was  more  correct  than  thkt  of  the  two 
^fcrorthy  4nd  Irefepectable  clergymen  who  attended 
UM,  tod  hi^  asserting  that  opinion  at  a  moment 
^  Ift^iemh,  whett  &  different  conduct  might  per- 
hA^s  have  idved  his  life,  ought  to  make  his  me- 

Moty  dfeai*  ttt  every  frietid  of  freedom. 

• '. . 

*  Birch's  life  of  TSIotson.  — -Bttrnet's  Journal. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THB  LAST  WBBK  OP  LORD  BUBSBLL's  LIPB.  — HIS  BXBCtTTIOM. 

,We  have  now  to  detail  the*  last,  but  not  the 
least  glorious  curcumstances  of  Lord  Russell's 
life.  During  the  week  which  elapsed  between 
his  condemnation  and  his  execution,  he  had  full 
opportunity  to  exercise  the  most  remarkable 
virtues  of  his  character,  — patience,  fortitude^ 
affection  to  his  family,  love  of  his  country,  pietj 
to  his  God.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  period 
in  the  life  of  any  man,  in  which  so  much  re8igna«> 
tion  at  the  prospect  of  approaching  death  was 
combined  with  such  a  zealous  consideration  of 
every  circumstance  which  might  affect  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  From  his  first  coming  to  the 
Tower,  he  had  considered  that  the  sheriff  would 
take  care  to  return  such  a  jury  as  would  con- 
demn him,  if  the  King's  counsel  should  bid  them. 
He  had  also  reflected,  that  it  was  probable  there 
might  be  such  a  noise  at  his  execution,  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  say  much.  So  he  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  framing  a  paper,  to  leave 
behind  him,  which  should  contain  a  large  avowal 
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of  his  sentiments,  principles,  and  conduct  This 
occupation  took  up  all  the  hours  he  was  alone, 
and  even  induced  him  to  forego,  several  times, 
the  society  of  his  wife.  He  discussed  the  heads 
of  this  paper  with  Dr.  Burnet,  and  afterwards 
wrote  them  out  fiilly,  with  a  critical  exactness 
in  the  choice  of  every  word.  Dr.  Burnet,  who 
was  much  with  him,  has  also  drawn  up  a  very 
,copious  journal  of  his  conversation. 

Of  his  own  death,  he  spoke  with  calmness  and 
deliberate  resignation.  He  often  said  that  he 
had  passed  over  the  best  part  of  his  life,  for  he 
had  lived  two  parts  in  three }  and  he  could  not 
think  that  the  remaining  third  would  have  been 
as  comfortable  as  the  two  former  had  been.  He 
told  his  wife,  that  he  was  so  willing  to  leave  the 
world,  he  was  even  willing  to  leave  her.  Yet, 
upon  receiving  a  letter  from  her,  when  he  first 
went  to  the  Tower,  concealed  in  a  cold  chicken, 
he  had  said  that  he  was  at  that  moment  above  all 
earthly  things;  above  Lieutenant^  Constable, 
King,  or  Duke.* 

When  alone  with  Dr.  Burnet,  he  spoke  with 
the  greatest  aeriousness.  He  said,  that,  as  for 
death,  he  thanked  God  that,  as  a  man,  he  never 
was  afraid  of  it ;  and  did  not  consider  it  with  so 
much  apprehension  as  the  drawings  of  a  tooth. 

♦  Woburn  MSS. 
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But  he  said  lie  found  the  courage  df  a  man  that 
could  venture,  iii  th6  hekt  oF  b)6<xl;  "was  vei^ 
difiererit  froitt  the  courage  of  k  dying  ChristSail, 
krid  dyittg  ih  c61d  ^I6dd.  that  taust  ^ome  from 
an  inward  peace  of  conldcieiifce,  and  itsHurance 
of  the  mercy  x)f  God  ?  alhd  he  had  that  to  feuteh 
a  degree,  liiat  though,  &6hi  th^  ^tH  day  of  his 
!mprisofn!netit,  he  reckoned  hie  Was  a  dead  mkn, 
it  had  never  giVett  hith  iSiy  ^A  of  trouble.  Hfe 
added,  that  God  ktteV  tifae  trouble  fie  h^d  been 
hi  some  weeks  befbrg,  wheh  his  sbh  wa^  iH;  hid 
gont^  nearer  dis  hearty  arid  taken  more  6f  hfs 
rest  from  him,  than  Mis  present  condition  had 
done ;  and  that  he  hkd  h^d  a  chbfic  a  Wkt 
while  bdbre,  which  had  isb  dj^jjiiiessed  his  spiiilii, 
that  he  saw  how  little  a  m^ri  could  do,  if  hb 
came  to  die  ih  such  a  manner :  ^herea^  he  had 
now  all  his  tlioiigiits  t^^rfefctly  ^Ut  him,  arid 
had  no  other  at){)reheil^iohs  of  death  thih  being  a 
little  ga^ed  at  by  kis  fHdnds  khd  eHetflMs,  and  a 
ihonierit's  paih.  1?hOugli  he  had  befeh  ^\tf  of 
many  defects  and  failings  (amotigdt  which  Kb 
reckoned  the  Seldom  recefving  the  sdcfdment), 
yet,  h^  thanked  God  he  had  &  dear  cohscience, 
not  (jnly  in  rdation  to  the  ^dblit  (in  Mibh  hfe 
had  gone  so  sincerely  that  he  Wa^  d'ur6  he  luid 
nothing  to  aflswer  for  but  SlriS  of  ighorahce,  and 
some  indecent  discourses,  in  which  he  had  been 
generally  more  guilty  by  hearing  them,  and  be- 
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ing  {de«8ed  mth  them,  than  by  much  speaking), 
but  in  relation  to  all  his  oiiier  covio^rtis^  fii^ 
had  i^>ent  much^  but  it  WftB  ih  no  til  Way,  He 
could  never  limit  his  hdmty  td  his  condition  $ 
and  all  the  thoi^hts  he  had  of  the  great  estate 
that  was  to  descend  upcm  him,  was  to  do  MdVe 
good  with  it ;  for  he  had  resolved  not  to  live 
much  above  the  pitch  he  was  then  at.  He 
thanked  Ood,  that  how,  for  these  many  yeatg^ 
he  had  made  great  conscience  tf£  all  he  did>  M 
that  the  sins  of  omission  were  the  chief  thittfs 
he  had  to  answer  for.  Gdd  knew  the  sincerity 
of  his  heart,  that  he  could  tidC  go  into  a  thiilg 
he  thought  ill,  nor  could  he  tell  ^  lie. 

He  asked  Di.  Burnet  if  the  scorn  he  had  df 
some  iU  men,  particularly  the  Lord  Howard^ 
was  inconsistent  with  a  perfect  forgiveness.  H6 
said^  he  heartily  prayed  Ood  to  touch  his  h^art^ 
asd  was  sure,  that,  if  it  Was  in  hid  ]power,  h^ 
would  do  him  no  hurt  bu6  good ;  but  he  could 
not  forbear  thinking  very  ill  of  him^  and  despis* 
ing  him.  Dr.  Burnet  satisfied  him  on  this  head, 
by  showing'  him,  from  the  fifleenth  Psalm,  that 
a  part  of  the  character  ^'  one  that  shall  dwell  in 
God's  holy  hill,  is  he  in  whose  eyes  a  vile  persori 
ig  despised* 

Rumsey  and  Ldrd  Hc^strd  were  two  men  oiT 
whom  he  always  had  a  secret  horror^  Sheppard 
he  thought  better  of,  tiR  he  was  told  he  had  be- 
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tiayed  Walcot    Then,  fae  said,  he  wondered 
not  he  had  sworn  falsely  of  him  ;  but  till  then 
he  thought  he  had  forgot  himself.    He  spoke  of 
all  who  had  appeared  against  him  with  gieat 
pity,  but  with  no  resentment.     He  spoke  parti- 
cularly of  Lord  Howard,  and  said,  he  had  been 
well  enough  known  before,  but  was  now  so  much 
better^  that  he  could  betray  nobody  any  more. 
Lord  Essex  had  forced   him  to    admit  Lord 
Howard  to  a  meeting  at  his  house :  for  when  he 
saw  Lord  Howard,  Sydney,  and  Hampden  com- 
ing in,  he  said  to  Lord  Essex,  <^  What  have  we 
to  do  with  this  rogue  T^  but  Lord  Essex  forced 
him  to  stay :  having  that  mistrust,  however,  he 
said  very  little.    At  another  time.  Lord  Essex 
himself  said  to  Lord  Russell,  upon  his  mention- 
ing his  suspicions  of  Lord  Howard,  ^<  If  you 
should  betray  me,  every  body  would  blame  you, 
and  not  me ;  but  if  Lord  Howard  should  betray 
us,  every  body  would  blame  us  as  much  as  him/' 
Lord  Russell  told  Dr.  Burnet  many  particulars, 
in  which  Lord  Howard  had  sworn  falsely  against 
him,  but  which  Burnet,  unfortunately,  omits  to 
mention.    He  said  he  could  not  complain  of  Pem« 
berton  for  any  thing  but  this,— that,  in  summing 
up  the  evidence,  he  had  taken  no  notice  of  the 
witnesses  he  had  brought,  to  show  that  no  credit 
was  due  to  Lord  Howard. 

He  felt  no  difficulty  in  writing  a  letter  to  the 
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King ;  for,  he  said,  though  he  never  did  any 
tiling  he  thought  contrary  to  his  interest,  yet 
many  railleries,  'and  other  indecent  things,  had 
passed/for  which  he  jmiyed  God  to  forgive  him, 
and  resolved  to  ask  the  Bang's  pardon :  and  he 
said,  he  thought  he  must  likewisi  let  the  King 
know  that  he  forgave  him ;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  hit  on  the  expression,  **  I  forgive  all  con- 
cerned in  my  death,  from  the  highest,  to  the 
h)west/*  He  was  very  careful  to  say  nothing 
which  might  appear  ofiensive.  He  would  not 
say  to  the  King,  he  had  been  devoted  to  his  true 
interest  and  service ;  for,  he  said,  the  King  will 
say  I  declined  to  serve  him  when  I  left  the  coun- 
cil. Nor  would  he  subscribe  himself  a  loyal 
subject ;  for,  he  said,  that  would  not  look  well 
in  a  man  attainted  of  treason,  and  would  seem 
an  impeachment  of  the  sentence.  The  letter, 
when  finished,  was  as  foUows  :— 

"  May  it  please  Your  Majesty ; 

"  Since  this  is  not  to  be  delivered  till  after 
my  death,  I  hope  Your  Majesty  will  forgive  the 
presumption  of  an  attainted  man's  writing  to  you. 
My  chief  business  is,  humbly  to  ask  your  par- 
don, for  any  thing  that  I  have  either  said,  or 
done,  that  might  look  like  want  of  respect  to 
Your  Majesty,  or  duty  to  your  government    In 
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in^bi^t^QUgb.  I  ^o  to.  tl^A  last  mope&t.  acqwfl 
n^eljTiQC^  des^o^  a^i|Qi|tv  )^our  serspn^  ol  of 
ajytflpn^qCthegoy^mnient^  apdproteati  I  know^ 
of  QQ  d^mgfh  ^o%qn  £aot»  gainst  eithar  ;  yet.I 
dpinofade^y^hut^Ihai^.he^manf  thi,D|^  and 
Siid^£|pq)^;thiPiP;Q0Q^7ai^rto  my  duty. ;  for  wbich^ 
^§tl^lme;SL»^e^  God«*s.B^ou,  so  I  humbly  beg: 
Ymi^  V^3^^\  And  If,tfbj|t6  the  liberty  to  add^. 
tbHl  t^oiigbi  X  have*  m^; witb  hard  measure^  y^ 
L  i^Wtgivie  all.cpaqem^  iivit  from^  the.  higfaest,!^ 
tbflLlQ9n3at;<;  apd  I  pray  God  tp*bles8  both  ^ur' 
p$OT9ili  aqdi  gSKvermneoji!,  and,  that,  the  public 
pMre^.wd  the  tri^p  Igrptestant  religion^  may  he 
pif^eas^c^.  uX¥Jler  yA9^;  Ajii  L  crave  leave  to  euiL 
my^dnyp  inth.tbis  sincere  protestalJOB^  that  mj: 
heact  was  ever  d3yoted:  to  ths^t  which  I  thought 
wwfyonr.  true  interest ;  in,whichy,  if  I  was  misi* 

takf]^J[hPB^7<H}!i^»<U^c^V'^  againstone  will  end. 
with  my  life,  and.thi^  po  part  erf!  it  shall  &ll.pa 
my  wife  and  children  }  which  is  the  last  petition 
will  ever  be  oflferad  yoairom.  May  it  please  Yoor 
Jfy^mtf^Yow  }/ff^SStfs  moat  faiths,  most  du- 
HMf  aod.mo9t  obedient  subject,    W.  Rvuau^! 

A(  copy  ofrthia  letter  in  the  Wobum  pafei%i 
is«thttB  endorsed  x-^*^  A  copy  of  my  Lond^s  leU 
ter  to  th^  King,  to  be  ddivmed  after  his  dettkht 
-^and^wwi'sa^  l»r  faoa  unde^  Colood  RusselL'^ 


th#  ^  copy,  was  ^^nt.  tp,  th^jK^ing.bqfqre  J^i^^ 
Russell's  death,  with  the  hope  of  inclii^i^t  hjyqi] 
to  mercy.  Yet  so  strangely  are  things  misrepre* 
sentedy^t^^i^pewpt^^.  t^^ai^fus^^Bumet  for  having 
a  copy  q^L9fd  Russell's  letter  sent  to  the  King 
after  his  4^atb9  ip^tead-of  th^  original;  a^d 
another  t  is  still  more  seviere  on  Lord  Russell, 
for  going  oqt  of  the  world  with  an^  insult,  to 
bi^  sQvereig[Q. 

Dr.  Burnet  to  Lady  Russell. . 

Ert^Qr^ed  bjf  Lady,  Russell  :--^^'^  J)t.  Bmiiet  tp, 
iftc^  upona.nqtp  I  s^nt  to  hf^  for.  myLc^r^'A 
\^v^  tp  sli9w  hisi  ^tter  tc»  the.  King/' 

<'  MadaiA, 
^^  My  lord  is  in  sa  wonderful  a  temper,  that  Ji 
dare  not  attempt  diverting  him  from  those 
thoughts  with  whicb  lie  is  so  full.  Bat  J  will 
presume  to  offer  my  advice,  tbat  you  -  shall  (send 
your  copy  of  « his  lettM  to  the  King^  You .  may 
say  you  dare  not  send  the  original,  because. it 
were  the  transgressing  his  orders;  but* by  the 
cop^^  that  is  more  in  your-power,  the  Hil^wiUi 
see  what  it  is ;  and  if 'it  hios  no  e£feet#.  u^ea 


*  Dalrymple. 

f.Seft  ardcle.RvsftBLL,  m  the  Bif^graphia  fitiunnkti 
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sendmg  hack  your  copy,  you  wiU  send  the  ori- 
ginal. I  think  you  may  do  this ;  and  it  is  the 
last  thing. 

*'  I  am, 

"  Your  faithfiillest  servant, 

"  G.  BURHET." 

Lord  Cavendish  having  sent  him  a  proposition^ 
by  Sir  James  Forbes,  to  change  clothes  with  him, 
and  remain  in  prison,  whilst  he  made  his  e8« 
cape^  he,  in  a  smiling  way,  sent  his  thanks  to 
him,  but  said  he  would  make  no  escape.     He 
probably  thought  that  flight  would  look  Jike  a 
confession  of  guilt,  and  might  prejudice  his 
associates,  and  injure^  the  great  cause- to  which 
his  whole  life  had  been  devot^^d.     He  said  he 
was  very  glad  he  had  not  fled,  for  he  could  not 
have  lived  from  his  children,   and  wife,   and 
friends :  that  was  all  the  happiness  he  saw  in^ 
life.    He  was  glad  that  some  (probably  alluding 
to  Lord  Grey)  who  had  not  lived  so  as  to  be  fit 
to  die^  had  escaped.   Of  Lord  Essex,  he  saiid,  he 
was  the  worthiest,  the  justest,  the  sincerest^  and 
the  most  concerned  for  the  public  of  any  man 
he  ever  knew.     He  ascribed  his  last  £ital  act,  in 
great  part,  to  Lord  Essex's  regret  for  having 
introduced  Lord  Howard  to  him. 

When  he  spoke  of  his  wife,  the  teais  would 
sometimes  come  into  his  eyes,  and  he  woidd 
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suddenly  change  /the  discourse*  Once, .  he  said 
he  wished  she  would  give  over  beating  every 
bush,  for  his  preservation  :  but  when  he  coDsi« 
dered  that  it  would  be  some  mitigation  of  her 
sorrow  afterwards,  to  reflect  she  had  left  nothing 
undone,  he  acquiesced.  He  expressed  great 
joy  in  the  magnanimity  of  spirit  he  saw  in  her, 
and  said,  the  parting  with  her  was  the  greatest 
thing  he  had  to  do  ^  for  he.  was  afraid  she  would 
hardly  be  able  to  bear  it.  The  concern  about 
preserving  him  filled  her  mind  at  the  time ;  but 
when  that  should  be  over,  he  feared  the  quick- 
ness of  her  spirit  would  act  too  powerfully  within 
her.  In  general,  he  kept  up  his  cheerfulness . 
undiminished.  One  of  the  sherifis  was  Rich, 
who,  though  he  had  now  changed  sides,  had 
formerly  voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  .  When  he  came,  with  the 
other  sberijQ^  with  the  warrant  for  the  e:(ecution. 
Lord  Russdil  told  Burnet,  that  it  was  not  decent 
to  be  merry  with  such  a  matter,  otherwise  he 
had  been  near  telling  ,  Rich  that  they  should 
never  sit  together  again,  to  vote  for  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill.*  And  a  Mrs.  Tressam  having  come 
to  see  him;  after  the  trials  he  said  to  her,  '*  Mrs.  - 

*  Dalfymple  ia]F»,  'VrecdUecting  that  Rich  might  feel  paia 
from  the  innocent  pfewuitrj »  he  cheeked  himself.'' 

VOL.  II.  H 
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"tremUbiL,  y^  always  find  me  out  m  it  new 
place.' 

'  Ii»  slieh  discourse  Lord  Russ^  spent  his  tiine, 
tflt  the  day  previous  to  bis  execution.  At  the 
hcluiB  of  meals  he  talked  crf'Ae  news  of  the  day, 
and  the  politics  of  Europe,  hi  the  style  he  had 
ufiually  done.  But  fViday  beftig  the  day  he  had 
fixed  for  receivhig  the  sacrament,  he  det^mined 
to  pass  the  i^y  as  he  would  Ijave  done  the  Sun* 
day,  had  he  lived  so  long.  The  sacrament  was 
given  him  early  in  the  morning  (hia  servant 
reeeiving  it  with  him)  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbuiy 
(Tillotson.)  After  he  had  received  it,  the  Dean 
asked  him  tf  he  believed  all  the  artjclesr  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  taught  by  the  diurch  of 
England.  He  answered,  **  Yes,  truly."  Then  he 
a^ed  him  if  4ie  Ibigave  all  persons.  That,  he 
said,  he  did  ftem  hie  heart.  Then  tite  Dean  told 
him,  he  hoped  be  would  discharge  his  conscience 
in  full  and  flree  oon£^ion.  He  said  tiiat  he  had 
done  it.  Upon  which  the  Dean  kft  him ;  and  Dr* 
Bomet,  in  the  course  of  ^  morhii^,  preached 
two  sermons  to  him.  in  the  %itel*val  he  told  hiim 
he  could  not  pietend  i6  such  high  joysr  and 
longings  as  Dr.  B.  had  spoken  of,  but  on  an 
entire  resignation  c^ himself- to  the  wiS^  Oed, 
and  a  peiiibct  serenity  of  mind.  He  said  he  was 
sometimes  troubled  because  he  had  not  those 


longings  vAach  were  fMt  by  Mr.  Hampdev,  a 
friend  for  ^oin  he  hied  gresat  kindness  and 
esteem.    Mr.  Hampden  had,  a  few  da^rs  bef()re^ 
gfven  him,  fh>m  Mr.  Baxter,  hts  book  of  Dying 
l%ac^^s;  then  lately  pdbfished,  frotti  whiefa  hd 
derived  great  comfort.    He  said  he  was  much 
coffcefned  alt  tite  chnd  whtcb  seemed  to  be 
over  his  country ;  but  he  hoped  his  death  would 
do  more  service  than  his  life  could  have  done. 
After  dimieT,  he  signed  the  copies  of  his  paper, 
and  desired  it  might  be  sent  to  the  press.     He 
then  received  a  few  of  his  fVrends,  and  took  his 
kst  leave  of  his  children* .  On  this  occasion,  the 
fondnass  of  a  father  did  not  prevent  him  from 
maintaining  the  constancy*  of  his  temper.     A 
little  before  he  went  to  eat  his  supper,  he  said  to 
Lad^  Rnssell,  ^  Stay  and  sup  with  me ;  let  ns 
eat  our  last  earthly  food  together."     He  talked 
very  cheerfully  during  supper  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  particularly  of  his  two  daughters.     He 
mentioned  several  passages  of  dying  men  with 
great  freedom  of  spirit ;  and  when  a  note  was  sent 
to  his  wife,  containing  a  new  prcgect  for  his 
{^reservation,  he  turned  it  into  rrdictde,  in  strch  a 
manner,  that  those  who  were  with  him,  and  were 
not  themselves  able  to  contain  their  griefs,  were 
amazed.     They  could  not  conceive  how  Ws 
heart,  naturally  so  tender,  could  resist  the  im- 
pression of  their  sorrow.    In  the  day  time  he 
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had  bled  at  the  nose,  on  which  he  said,  **  I  shall 
not  now  let  blood .  to  divert  this :  that  will  be 
done  to-morrow.*'  And  when  it  rained  hard 
that  night,  he  said,  ^*  Such  a  rain  to-morrow  will 
spoil  a  great  show,  which  is  a  dull  thing  on  a 
sainy  day/* 

Before  his  wife  left  him,  he  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  ^*  This  flesh  you  now  feel,  in  a 
few  hours,  must  be  cold/'  At  ten  o'clock 
she  left  him*.  He  kissed  her  four  or  five  times ;  . 
and  she  so  governed  her  sorrow^  as  not  to 
add,  by  the  sight  of  her  distress,  to  the  pain 
of  separation.  Thus  they  parted ;  not  with  soba 
and  tears,  but  with  a  composed  silence ; .  the 
wife  wishing  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  hus- 
band, and  the  husband  of  the  wife,  they  both 
restrained  the  expression  of  a  grief  too  great  to 
be  relieved  by  utterance." 

When  she  was  gone,  he  said,  **  Now  the  bit- 
terness of  death  is  past*'  And  he  then  ran  out 
into  a  long  discourse  concerning  her,  saying, 
how  great  a  blessing  she  had  been  to  him,  and 
what  a  misery  it  would  have  been  to  him,  if  she 
had  not  had  that  magnanimity  of  spirit,  joined 
to  her  tenderness^  as  never  to  have  desired  him 
to  do  a  base  thing  to  save  his  life.  Whereas^ 
what  a  week  he  should  have  passed,,  if  she  had 
been  crying  on  him  to  turn  informer,  and  to  be 
a  Lord  Howard  I    He  then  repeated  to  Dr.  Bur- 
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net,  what  he  had  often  before  said,  that  )ie  knew 
of  nothing  whereby  the  peace  of  the  nation  .was 
in  danger ;  and  that  all  that  ever  was,  was  either 
loose  discourse,  or,  at  most,  embryos  that  never 
came  to  any  thing ;  so  there  was  nothing  on 
foot,  to  his  knowledge.  He  then  returned  to 
speak  of  his  wife.  He  said  there  was  a  signal 
providence  of  God  in  giving,  him  such  a  wife, 
where  there  was  birth,  fortune,  great  under* 
standing,  great  religion,  and  great  kindness  to 
him ;  but  her  carriage  in  his  extremity  was  be« 
yond  all.  He  said  diat  he  was  glad  that  she 
and  his  children  were  to  lose  nothing  by  his 
death ;  and  it  was  great  comfort  to  him  that  he 
left  his  children  in  such  a  mother's  hands;  and 
that  she  had  promised  him  to  take  care  of  her- 
self for  their  sakes.  Then  he  spoke  of  his  own 
situation,  and  said,  how  ^eat  a  change  death 
made,  and  how  wonderftiUy  those  new  scenes 
would  strike  on  a  soul.  He  had  heard  how 
some  that  had  been  bom  blind,  were  struck, 
when,  by  llie  couching  of  their  cataracts,  they 
saw ;  but  what,  he  said,  if  the  first  thing  they 
saw  were  the  sun  rising  ? 

His  servant  requested  he  might  ^it  up  in  his 
chamber  while  he  slept.  This  he  refused,  and 
was  locked  up  between  eleven  and  twelve,  leav- 
ing orders  to  be  called  at  four.  When  his  ser- 
vant came  at  that  hoilr,  he  found  him  as  sound 
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adeep  m  at  an/  tune  in  hi3  life.  As  he  awoke, 
he  asked  what  o'clock  it  was  $  but  whilst  his 
flerviaxit  was  preparing  his  things  for  him  to  dress^ 
he  fell  asleep  ^fgain.  Dr.  Burnet  coming  in 
woke  him,  saying,  "  What,  my  lord !  asleep  ?** 
"  Yes,  Doctor,**  he  said ;  "  I  have  slept  heartily 
since  one  o'clock^'  He  then  desired  him  to  go 
to  his  wife,  to  say  that  he  was  well,  and  had 
slept  well,  and  hoped  she  had  done  so.  He  re- 
membered himself  kindly  to  Iier,  and  prayed 
for  ber«  He  dressed  himself  with  the  same 
care  as  usual ;  and  said,  he  thanked  God  he  felt 
no  sort  of  fear  or  hurry  in  his  thoughts.  He 
prayed  several  times  with  Dr.  Burnet,  and  after- 
wards with  Dean  Tillotson ;  and,  at  intervals, 
went  into  his  chamber,  and  prayed  by  himself. 
Once  he  came  out,  and  said  he  had  been  much 
inspired  in  his  last  prayer,  and  wished  he  could 
have  written  it  down  and  sent  it  to  his  wife. 
He  gave  Dr.  Burnet  several  commissions  to  his 
relations ;  but  none  more  earnest  than  to  one  of 
them,  against  all  revenge  for  what  had  been 
done  to  himself:  he  told  Burnet  he  was  to  give 
him  his  watch;  and  as  he  wound  it  up,  he 
said,  "  I  have  done  with  time :  now  •  eternity 
comes." 

About  half  an  hour  before  he  was  called  on 
by  the  sherifls,  he  took  Dr.  Burnet  aside,  and 
said  that  he  meant  to  say  something  of  the 
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4%B0erg  of  Slinreiy  a^  well  m  Fflpeiy ) .  but  m 
Dr.  Bumef  s  telling  him  ii  woql^  loolf,  like  r^ 
^^tttm^lU^  and  bqi^gipg  hifB  to  le%  it  ^opc^  ^he 
j^mJi^S^  ai^l  said  be  y^idd  do  so. 
^  Ag  be  <imm  dowBi  )»@  met  IxMrd  Cavendisli^ 
imd  tqck  leave  of  Imp  j  but  rememberis^  90Ba^ 
liiiqg  of  imp<Ml;ance,  he  went  back  to  I^m,  ap^ 
qpoke  to  him  with  great  earnestness^  He  pressed 
him  anxiously  to  apply  himself  more  to  religion  i 
'^md  told  him  what  great  comfort  and  support 
he  felt  from  it  now  in  his  extremity.  Such  was 
his  last  advice  and  farewell  to  his  dearest  friend. 
fie  went  into  his  coach  with  great  cheerfulness. 
I>r»  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Burnet  accompanied  him. 
As  they  were  going»  he  looked  about  him,  and 
knew  several  persops.  Some  he  saw  staring  on 
•  him,  who  knew  him»  and  did  not  put  off  their 
hats.  He  said,  there  was  great  joy  in  spme^  but 
that  did  Qot  touich  him  so  much  as  the  tears  he 
obsen^ed  in  the  eyesk  of  others }  for  that,  he  Sfud, 
made  ^ifi  tender.  He  sung  within  himself  as 
lue  went  alopyg.;  apd  Dr.  Burnet  asking  him 
what  he  was  singing,  he  said  it  was  the  119th 
psalm;  but  he  should  sing  better  very  soon. 
A&  the  carriage  turned  into  Little  Queen  Street, 
he  said,  *<  I  have  often  turned  to  the  other 
hand  with  great  comfort,  but  now  I  turn  to  this 
with  greatert'^    As  .he  said  this,  he  looked  td- 
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"wards  his  own  house,  and  Dr.  Tillotson  saw  a 
tear  drop  from  his  eye. 

Just  as  they  were  entering  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields,  he  said,  **  This  has  been  to  me  a  place 
of  sinning,  and  God  now  makes  it  the  place  of 
my  punishment/'  He  wondered  to  see  so  great 
a  crowd  assembled.  He  had  before  observed, 
that  it  rained,  and  said  to  his  companions,  **  This 
rain  may  do  yoii  hurt  that  are  bare-headed." 

After  all  was  quiet,  he  spoke  to  the  sheriff 
as  follows : 

**  Gentlemen  *, 

"  I  expected  the  noise  would  be  such,  that  I 
should  not  be  very  well  heard.  I  was  never 
fond  of  much  speaking,  much  less  now ;  there- 
fore I  have  set  down  in  this  paper  all  that  I 
think  fit  to  leave  behind  me.  God  knows  how 
far  I  was  always  from  designs  against  the  King's 
person,  or  of  altering  the  government.  And  I 
stfll  pray  for  the  preservation  of  both,  and  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  Mr.  Sheri£^  I  am  told, 
that  Captain  Walcot  yesterday  said  some  things 


*  The  night  before  he  died»  he  thought  of  the  short  speech 
he  was  to  make  on  the  scaffold.  Instead  of  beginning, 
^*Ur.  Sheriff;''  he  resolved  to  b^n^  ''Gentlemen ;"  because, 
he  said*  he  was  not  truly  sheriff  He  accordingly  did  so ;  but 
h0  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  the  same  alteratipn 
in  the  paper  that  was  to  be  printed.-»Bifnie<,  MSS. 
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cohceming  my  knowledge  of  the  plot :  I  know 
not  whether-  the  report  is  true  or  not/* 

Mr.  Sher^.  "  I  did  not  hear  him  name  your 
Iwdship." 

"   Writer.  "  No,  my  lord,  your  lori^hip  was  not 
named  by  any  of  them/' 

Lord  RusseU.  '<  I  hope  it  is  not  true ;  for,  to 
iny  knowledge,  I  never  saw  him^  nor  spake  with 
faim,  in  my  whole  life  :  and,  in  the  words  of  a 
dying  man,  I  profess  I  know  of  no  plot,  either 
against  the  King^s  life  or  the  government.  But 
I  have  now  done  with  this  world,  and  am  going 
to  a  better :  I  forgive  all  the  world  heartily,  and 
I  .tiiank  God  I  die  in  charity  with  all  men ;  and 
I  wish  all  sincere  Protestants  may  love  one 
another,  and  not  make  way  for  Popery  by  their 
animosities*  I  pray  God  forgive  them,  and  con- 
tinue the  Protestant  religion  amongst  them,  that 
it  may  flourish  so  long  as  the  sim  and  moon 
endure.  I  am  now  more  satisfied  to  die  than 
aver  I  have  been/' 

Then  he  desired  the  Dean  to  pray.  After  that 
he  spoke  a  word  to  the  Dean,  and  gave  him  his 
ring,  and  gave  Dr.  Burnet  his  watch,  and  bid 
him  go  to  Southampton-House,  and  to  Bedford- 
House,  and  deliver  the  commissions  he  had 
given  him  in  charge.  In  these  his  last  moments, 
one  of  his  commissions  was  a  message  of  kind 
remembrance  to  one  who  held  the  principles  in 
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oppoBitiQii  to  which  he  wns  alXHit  tp  iMofiof 
his  life.  Thi9  was  J&fr^  K«tdew^  udeiggmw^ 
whoy  for  his  rdigious  mal»  had  been  itttroduced 
as  chaplain  into  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  ftmilyi 
hut  who  hald»  to  their  fSwth^Si  e3:tait,  the 
doctrines  of  unlimited  obeditQce^  and  thQ  iSith 
gality  of  resistance  uoder  l^ny  pi^etf^ce  what- 
soever. And  he  lost  no  opportUAilgr  of  e&- 
plainii^  and  defending  these  opiniont  tD  Xionl 
Russell.  <<  But,"  says,  his  biographer,  ^  aithoiig^ 
this  unfortunate  Lord  had  no  very  fkvminbk 
opinion  of  the  Engliah  cl&cgy  in  general,  as 
tbinkijQg  them,  for  the  most  part,  a  set  of  men 
too  much  bigotted  to  slavish  principles  and  not 
st&dous  enough  for  the  Protestant  rdigion^  or 
the  common  interest  of  a  free  nation;  yet  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  th^the  meek  and  Chna- 
tian  behaviour  of  Mr.  KettleweU  would  not 
sufi^  him  not  to  have  an  esteem  for  him*  which 
he  failed  not  to  express,  eyeu  in  hj^la^t  mcmttlt$» 
by  sending  a  message  to  him  from  the  isoafiddy 
of  his  kind  remembrance  of  him*"  * 

He  then  knelt  down  smd  prayed  three  99:  foi(r 
minutes  by  himself  When  that  was  don^  be 
topk  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat.  He  had  biou^t 
a  night-cap  in  hia  pockety  ieaong  his  aervitfit 
might  not  get  up  to  him.  He  undressed  hima^ 


■        I        ■    M  '>  I    »  1— ^*^ 


*  Meinoin  of.  Mr.  John  KclUewtU»  p.  69. 
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and  took  off  his  cravat^  without  the  least  change 
of  countenance.  Just  as  he  was  going  down  to 
die  block,  some  one  called  out  to  make  a  lane, 
that  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  might  see ;  upon 
which  he  looked  full  that  way.  Dn  Burnet  had 
advised  him  not  to  turn  about  his  head  when  it 
was  once  on  the  block*  and  not  to  give  a  signal 
to  the  execniioner.  These  directions  he  punc- 
toaHy  attended  to. 

"  When  he  had  lain  down/*  says  Dr.  Burnet, 
*<  I  once  looked  at  him,  and  saw  no  change  in 
his  looks ;  and  though  he  was  still  lifting  up  his 
hands,  there  was  no  trembling,  though  in  the 
moment  in  which  I  looked  the  executioner  hsp^ 
pened  to  be  laying  his  axe  to  his  neck,  to  direct 
him  to  take  aim :  I  thought  it  touched  him,  but 
am  sure  he  seemed  not  to  mind  if 

The  executioner,  at  two  strokes,  cut  off  his 
head.* 


*  The  greater  part  of  this  account  ia  taken  from  Dr.  fiumdf a 
Journal,  published  in  the  General  Dicdonaiy,  art.  Russell^  and 
in  MSS.  at  Wobum.  Other  parttcalars  fare  taken  from  notes 
io  Lady  RuueU's  and  Dr.  Burnet's  haod^writing;  also  at 
Wobum.  I  have  always  preserved,  as  near  as  possible,  the 
form  of  expression  used  in  the  original.  For  Dr.  Burnet's 
Journal,  see  Appendix,  where  it  is  given  at  length. 
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Thus  died  William  Lord  Russell^  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1683,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  Few 
men  have  deserved  bettier  of  their  comitry. 
Though  not  remarkable  for  very  brilliant  talents, 
he  was  a  man  of  solid  judgment ;  and  was  never 
led  astray,  by  any  curious  sophistry,  to  con- 
found the  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong ;  to 
mistake  slavery  for  duty  j  or  to  yield  to  power 
the  homage  which  is  due  to  virtue.  He  was 
a  warm  friend,  not  to  liberty  merely,  but  to 
English  liberty  j  a  decided  enemy,  not  only  to 
regal  incroachment,  but  to  turbulent  innovation. 
He  was  a  good  son,  a  good  husband,  a  good 
father,  and,  like  some  others  whom  our  own 
days  have  seen,  united  mildness  of  domestic  af- 
fection with  severity  of  public  principle*  His 
integrity  was  so  conspicuous,  as  to  gain  him  that 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  is 
generally  reserved  for  genius.    And,  although 
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Englishmen  have  not  much  reason  to  be  proud 
of  t}^e  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  they  cannot  . 
fail  to  recognize  the  sound  morality  of  their 
countrymen,  in  the  respect  and  confidence  which 
accompanied  an  honest  man  contending  against 
the  general  corruption,  even  when  surrounded 
and  opposed  by  statesmen  of  conspicuous  ability. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  even  in  the  scale  of 
popularity,  eloquence  and  wit  are  outweighed  by 
sense  and  integrity. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  few  politicians  have 
been  so  little  swayed  by  interest  as  Lord  Russell. 
Even  Sprat,  who  wrote  under  the  eye  of  James, 
for  the  purpose  of  defaming  those  who  died  for 
the  Rye-House  Plot,  only  attributes  to  him  a  too ' 
great  love  of  popularity,  and  an  idle  fear  of 
losing  his  abbey  lands.    And,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  eagerly  retracted  what  he  had  said  of 
the  last  speech  of  Lord  Russell ;  declaring  him- 
self convinced  of  "  that  noble  gentleman's  great 
probity  and  constant  abhorrence  of  falsehood." 
Evelyn,  who  was  as  likely  as  any  man  to  speak 
the  opinion  of  his  time,  says,  **  Every  one  de- 
plored Essex  and  RusseU,  especially  the  last,  as 
being  thought  to  have  been  drawn  in  on  pre- 
tence only  of  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  King 
from  his  present  counsellors,  and  secure  religion 
.  from  Popery,  and  the  nation  from  arbitrary  go- 
vernment, now  so  much  apprehended.'* 
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The  political  opinions  of  Lord  Russefl 
those  of  a  Whig.  IBs  reUgious  creed  was  tltat 
of  a  mitd  and  tolerant  Christian.  11^  as  it  must 
be  admitted,  he  showed  a  violent  ammos&y  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  to  an  extent  which  can- 
not  be  Justified,  it  nrast  be  recoltected,  that  his 
hostility  was  af  most  entirety  poIiticaL  The  attack 
which  was  made  upon  our  constitution  appeared  in 
the  colours  and  with  Ihe  ensigns  of  Popery ;  and 
it  was  only  by  resisting  the  Romish  Church,  that 
civit  liberty  could  be  secured.  He  wished  onr 
own  institutions  to  be  more  &vourable  to  dis- 
senters ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  a  la^er  com-* 
prehension  of  sects.  Had  this  wish  been  grati- 
fied, the  Ptotestant  Church  of  England  woidd 
have  been  strengthened,  both  against  the  See  ci 
Rome,  and  against  future  schism,  with  the  loss 
only  of  some  slavish  doctrines,  and  a  few  umm- 
portant  ceremonies,  which  our  early  reformeni 
never  adopted. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  violence  of  Lord 
Russell  against  the  Roman  Catholics  betrayed 
him  into  credulity.  It  was  the  fault  of  honest 
men  in  that  age  j  and  it  is  singular  that,  absurd 
as  the  story  of  the  Popish  plot  avowedly  is>  we 
have  more  respect  for  those  who  fell  into  the  de- 
lusion, than  for  those  who  escaped  it.  But  what* 
ever  blame  may  attach  to  Lord  RusseD  for  an  ex- 
cess of  political  and  religious  zeal,  it  cannot  be 
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dmi^  ifaM  his  firmness  and  peneveranee  were 
efliinently  uaefut  to^  his  country,  in  a  most  eriti- 
ca!  period  of  her  fbrtimes,  and  that  kis  example 
contributed  to  &e  eMablisInnent  ofihofst  libertiea 
\^eh  be  died  to  vindicate. 

The  fbttowing  paper  was  defivered  by  Lord 
Russefi  to  the  l%erii& : 

^<  I  thank  God  I  find  myself  so  composed  and 
prepared  for  deaths  and  my  thoughts  so  fixed  on 
another  world,  that  1  hope  in  Cod  I  am  qmet 
&om  setting  my  heart  on  this ;  yet  t  cannot  for- 
bear now  the  setting  down  in  writing  a  fhrther 
account  of  my  condition,  to  be  left  behind  me^ 
than  I  will  venture  to  say  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, in  the  noise  and  clutter  that  is  like  to  be 
there.  I  bless  God  heartily  for  those  many  bless- 
ings  which  He  in  his  infinite  mercy  hath  be- 
stowed upon  me  through  tlie  whde  course  of  my 
life ;  that  I  was  bom  ofworthy  and  good  parents, 
and  had  the  adx'antage  of  a  religious  education, 
which  are  invaluable  blessings ;  for  even  when 
I  minded  it  least,  it  still  hung  about  me  and  gave 
me  checks ;  and  has  now  for  many  years  so  in- 
fluenced and  possessed  me,  that  I  feel  the  happy 
effects  of  it  in  this  my  extremity,  in  which  I 
have  been  so  wonderfully  (I  thank  God)  sup* 
ported,  tliat  neither  my  imprisonment,  nor  fear 
of  death,  have  been  able  to  discompose  me  in 
any  degree ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  1  have  found 
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the  assurances  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  Gdd,  in 
and  through  my  blessed  Redeemer,  in  whom 
only  I  trust;  and  I  do  not  question  but  I  am 
going  to  partake  of  that  fulness  of  joy  which  is 
in  his  presence.  These  hopes,  thereifore,  do  so 
Wonderfully  delight  me,  that  I  think  this  is  the 
happiest  time  pf  my  life,  though  others  may  look 
upon  it  as  the  saddest. 

'<  I  have  lived,  and  now  am  of  the  reformed 
religion,  a  true  and  sincere  Protestant,  and  in 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  ;^ 
though  I  could  never  yet  comply  with,  or  rise 
up  to  all  the  heights  of  many  people.  J  wish 
with  all  my  soul  all  our  differences  were  re- 
moved ;  and  that  all  sincere  Protestants  would 
so  far  consider  the  danger  of  Popery,  as  to  lay 
aside  their  heats,  and  agree  against  the  common 
enemy ;  and  that  the  Churchmen  would  be  less 
severe,  and  the  Dissenters  less  scrupulous ;  for  I 
think  bitterness  and  persecution  are  at  ail  times 
badj  but  much  more  now. 

^<  For  Popen/i  I  look  on  it  as  an  idolatrous 
and  bloody  religion  j  and  therefore  thought 
myself  bound,  in  my  station,  to  do  all  I  could 
against  it;  and,  by  that,  I  foresaw  I  should 
procure  such  great  enemies  to  myself,  and  so 
powerful  ones,  that  I  have  been  now  for  some 
time  ejecting  the  worst;  and^  blessed  be 
God!   I  Ml  by  the  axe,  and  niot  by  the  fiery 
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trial !  yet,  whatever  apprehensions  I  had  of  Po- 
pery, and  of  my  own  severe  and  heavy  share  I 
was  like  to  have  under  it^  when  it  should  pre- 
vail, I  never  had  a  thought  of  doing  any  thing 
agamst  it  basely  or  inhumanely,  but  what  would 
consist  with  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  this  kingdom.  And,  I  thank 
God,  I  have  examined  all  my  actions  in  that 
matter  with  so  great  care,  that  I  can  appie^  to 
God  Almighty,  who  knows  my  heart,  that  I 
went  on  sincerely,  without  being  moved  either  by 
passion,  by-ends,  or  ill  designs.  I  have  always 
loved  my  country  much  more  than  my  life,  and 
never  had  any  design  of  changing  the  govern- 
ment, which  I  value,  and  look  upon  as  one  of 
the  best  governments  in  the  world,  and  would 
«8lways  have  been  ready  to  venture  my  life  for 
the  preserving  it ;  and  would  suflfer  any  extre- 
mity,  rather  than  have  consented  to  any  design 
of  taking  away  the  King's,  life ;  neither^had  any 
man  the  impudence  to  propose  so  base  and.bar- 
barocis  a  thing  to  me ;  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
very  unhappy  and  uneasy  part  of  my  present 
condition,  that  there  shpuld  be  so  much  as  men- 
tion  made  of  s6  vile  a  fact,  though  nothing  in 
the  least  was  said  to  prove  any  such  matter,  but 
the  contrary,  by  my  Lord  Howard;  neither 
does  any  body,  I  am  confident,  believe  the;least 
of  it ;  80  that  I  need  not,  I  think,  say  more, 
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<<  For  the  Kmg^  I  do  ancerely  pray  for  bimf 
ttnd  wisk  weQ  to  him  and  the  nitiaD^  that  tiiey 
nay  be  happy  in  one  another;  that  he  may  be 
indeed^  the  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  that  die 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  peace  and  safefy  of 
the  kingdom  may  be  preserved^  and  flooridi  un- 
der his  government ;  and  that  himself,  in  his 
person,  may  be  happy  both  here  and  hereafter. 

'*  As  for  the  share  I  had  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  Popish  plot^  I  take  God  to  mtness,  that  I 
proceeded  in  it  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 
being  then  really  convinced  (as  I  am  still)  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  King»  the 
nation,  and  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  I  Uke* 
wise  profess,  that  I  never  knew  any  thing,  di* 
rectly  or  indirectly,  of  'any  practices  with  the 
witnesses^  which  I  look  upon  as  so  honid  ai 
thing,  t^  I  nevq^  could  have  endnred  it ;  for, 
thank  God,  falsehood  and  cruelty  were  never  in 
9y  nature,  but  always  the  &rthest  from  it  ima* 
gtnable.  I  did  believe,  and  do  still,  that  Fopay 
is  breaking  in  upon  this  nation,  and  that  those 
that  advance  it  will  stop  at  nothing  to  carry  on 
their  design.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  so  msiif 
Protei^ants  give  their  helping  hand  to  it ;  hot 
I  hope  G:od  will  preserve  the  Protestant  M- 
ligion,  and  this  nation,  though  I  am  a&aidit  wfil 
ML  under  \eery  great  trials,  and  very  shaqp  walk 
ferings}  and,  indeed,  the  impiety  and  prafimep 
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aods  tiiat  adbocrnds,  and  appears  m  scandaiouBly 
bore-faced  every  wheie^  gtved.toi^just  occasion; 
to  fear  tbe  worst  tiling  that  can  be&l  a^people*' 
I  pnj  God  preve&t  it^  and  give  those  wIm  baire 
showed  a  concera  for  tbe  pdl>Uc  good,  ahdr  have 
sqofpeared  hearty  for  the  true  interest  of  the  na^ 
ticfei,  and  the  Protestant  religion,  grace  to  live 
90f  that  they  m^j  not  cast  a  reproach  on»  that 
whidi  they  endeavoured  to  advance,  which  (God 
kno^i^s)  has  often  given  me  sad  thoughts ;  and 
I  hope  such  of  my  fiiends  as  may  think  they^ 
are  touched  by  this,  will  not  take  what  I  say  in 
ill  part,  but  will  endeavour  to  amend  their  ways^ 
and  live  suitable  to  the  rules  of  tibe  true  i efonned 
rc^gion^  which  is  the  only  thing  that  can  ad- 
minister true  comfort  at  the  latter  end,  and  re* 
lieve  a  man  when  he  comes  to  die. 

^'  As  far  my  present  condition,  I  bless  God  I 
have  no  repining  in  my  heart  at  it«  I  know,  for 
my  sins,  1  have  deserved'  much  worse  at  ther 
hands  of  God ;  so  that  I  cheerfully  submit  to  so 
smaE  a  punishment  as  die  being  taken  off  a  few 
years  sooner^  and  the  being  made  a  spectacle  tx> 
the- world*  I  da  finely  forgive  all  the  world, 
pariiculaiiy  those  concerned  in  taking  away 
my  life ;  and'  i  desire  and  conjure  aU*  mj  friends^ 
t6  think  of  n^  revenge^  but  to  submit  to  the 
hbly  will  of  God^  into  whose  hands  I  i«sig» 
mysett'  eistirely. 
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<<  But  to  look  back  a  little :  I  cannot  but  give 
some  touch  about  the  BiU  qf  EacbisioJh  and 
show  the  reason  of  my  appearing  in  that  busi- 
ness,' which^  in  short,  is  this,— that  I  thought 
tiie  nation  in  such  danger  of  Popery,  and  that 
the  expectations  of  a  Popish  successor  (as  I  have 
said  in  Parliament)  put  the  King's  life  likewise 
in  much  danger,  that  I  saw  no  way  so  effectual 
to  secure  both,  as  such  a  bill.  As  to  the  limi- 
tations t^at  were  proposed,  if  they  were  sin- 
cerely offered^  and  had  passed  into  a  law,  the 
Duke,  then  should  have  been  excluded  from  the 
power  of  a  King,  and  the  government  quite  al- 
tered, and  little  more  than  the  name  of  a  King 
left ;  so  I  could  not  see  either  sin  or  fault  in  the 
one;  when  all  the  people  were  willing  to  admit 
of  the  other ;  .  but  thought  it  better  to  have  a 
King  with  his  prerogative,  and  the  nation  easy 
and  safe  under  him,  than  a  King  wilbotit  it, 
which  would  breed  perpetual  jealousies  and  a 
continual  struggle.  All  this  I  say  only  to  justify 
myself,  not  to  inflame  others,  though  I  cannot 
but  think  my  earnestness  in  that  matter  has  had 
no  small  influence  in  my  present  suflferings.  But 
I  have  now  done  with  this  world,  and  am  going 
to  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved. 

*^  And  as  to  the  conspiring  to  seize  0ie  guards 
which  is  the  dime  for  which  I  am  condemned, 
and  which  is  made  a  constructive  treason^  for 
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takoig  away  the  King's  life»  to  bring  it  within 
the  statute  of  £dw.  IIL»  I  shall  give  this  true 
and  dear  account : — I  never  was  at  Mn  Shep- 
pard's  with  that .  company  but  once,  and  there 
was  no  undertaking  then  of  securing  or  seizing 
the  guards,  nor  any  appointed  to  view  or  ex- 
amine them.  Some  discourse  there  was  of  the 
feasibleness  of  it ;  and  several  times  by  accident, 
in  general  discourse  elsewhere,  I  have  heard  it 
mentioned  as  a  thing  might  easily  be  done,  but 
never  consented  to  as  a  thing  fit  to  be  done. 
And  I  remember  particularly,  at  my  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's, there  being  some  general  discourse  of 
this  kind,  I  immediately  flew  out  and  exclaimed 
against  it;  and  asked,  if  the  thing  succeeded, 
what  must  be  done  next,  but  mastering  the 
guards,  and  killing  them  in  cold  blood?, which 
I  looked  upon  as  a  detestable  thing,  and  so  like 
a  popish  practice,  that  I  could  not  but  abhor  it. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  told  me  very  kindly, 
**  My  lord,  I  see  you  and  I  are  qfa  temper ;  did 
you  ever  hear  so  horrid  a  thing  /*'  And  I  must 
needs  do  him  justice  to  declare,  that  I  ever  ob- 
served in  him  an  abhorrence  of  all  base  things. 

"  A^  to  my  going  to  Mr.  Sheppard's,  I  went 
with  an  intention  to  tastei  sherry ;  for  he  had 
promised  to  reserve  for  me  the  next  very  good 
piece  he  met  with  when  I  went  out  of  town ; 
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«&d  if  he  reeoUeets  liimsel^^e  maj  Msaenftber  I 
asked  hkn  about  U,  and  ha.  wont  aod  fetched^ 
bottle ;  (but  M^en  I  iaated  4t»  I  said  it  iras  Irai 
in  the  «outh,  and  destred,  that  whfnever  he 
met  with  a  dhoice  pieoe,  he  woidd  Joeep  it  Snr 
me,  which  he  pTomised.  I  enki^e  the  mane 
4iip0n  Utt^  because  iSm:  iSeoi^e  Jeffireys  iwiim* 
ated  to  the  }juiy»  as  if  Z  had  m^de  la  atwy  ^bont 
goiog  tliither ;  but  I  jaever  Baid  that  ym&  tha 
only  realKHi.  I^mlltiO^w  traljr  acid: {datnljr  add 
ihesei^ 

^  I  was,  the  day  befotse  this  meeliiig*  OMne 
to  town  icff  two  or  thxee  ds^  as  I  ha|i  dfiflie 
iGfiDoe  or  tmae  before^  banog  )a  'very  iiear  md 
jAear  rebttion  lying  in  aclangidridqg  and  despaEste 
condition ;  aad  the  I^ke  «f  Manmoiidi  came 
to  me,  and  itold  tne,  be  was  e^tnemeUf  .glad  I  mas 
€wm.toMwn^  formf^  iMrd JShtffiGslaary^  aod  seme 
hotnuBt^  iBoouldutUh  ^w  oiL  Howisa,  mg  kardi 
i(I?satd)  --«-  9rA|r,(;aftiswejredhe)  Aegmilcertambf 
do  nmic  dwpderfy  Akf^  or  other^  if  gr^^ot  amt 

yamr  mdoDtvoier^A  :$aur  faimda  -to  frment  m^ 
'dang  ^(bis  kind.  He  tdd  aae  (that  tdieore  acouU 
be  canpaoy  ait  Mr.  Shcfipard^s  ftiiot  aiigbt»  aod 
idosired  4Ae  to  be^iit  home  in^the  evenag,  and  he 
'vould  caU  oiitne;  which  die  did.  And  when  I 
icme  into  the  rodtn,  I  saw  Mr«£iunteEy  hy  the 
dbimnegr,  tthough  /he  flscears  be  eaaie  in  aftei^ 
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tvw^i  nA  tibere  were  tfaii^  said  by  some^ 
mudi  more  ^eat  than  judgment,  which  I  did 
gtfffidently  disapprove :  and  yet  for  these  things 
I  »tand  condemned ;  but,  I  thank  God,  my  part 
was  sincere  and  wdl  meaxit.  It  is,  I  know,  in- 
ferred &ofn  hence^  and  pmsaed  to  me,  that  I 
was  acquainted  with  these  heats  and  ill  designs, 
40d  did  not  disQOver  them.  But  this  could  be 
but  tmpriemk  of  treason,  at  onost ;  so  I^die  inno- 
eeiat  of  the  crime  I  stand  condemned  for.  I 
hope  Dp  body  will  imagine  that  so  niean  a  thought 
shoidd  enter  into  me,  as  to  go  about  to  save  my- 
s^by  accusing  others :  the  part  that  some  have 
acted  lately  of  that  kind,  has  not  been  such  as 
to  invite  me  to  love  life  at  such  a  rate. 

^'  As  for  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon 
me,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  very  hard  one  ;  iot 
nothing  was  sworn  against  me  (whether  true  or 
false  I  will  not  now  examine),  but  some  dis- 
courtes  about  making  some  stirs ;  and  this  is  not 
levying  war  against  the  King,  which  is  treason 
by  the  statute  of  Edward  III.^  not  the  consulting 
and  discoursing  aboui  it,  which  was  all  that  is 
witnessed  against  me ;  but,  by  a  strange  fetch^ 
the  design  of  seioing  die  guards  was  construed  a 
dei^gn  of  killing  the  King }  and  so  I  was  ki  tiiyt 
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And  now  I  have  truly  and  sincorely  told 
what  my  part  was  in  that  wfaich  cannot  be  mord 
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than  a  bare  misprision  ;  and  yet  I  am  condemned 
as  guilty  of  a  design  of  killing  the  King.  I  pray 
God  lay  not  this  to  the  charge  neither  of  the 
King,  council,  nor  judges,  nor  sherifis^  nor  jury } 
apd  for  the  witnesses,  I  pity  them,  and  \¥i8h 
them  well.  I  shall  not  reckon  up  the  particulars 
wherein  they  did  me  wrong ;  I  had  rather  their 
own  consciences  would  do  that ;  to  which  and 
the  .mercies  of.  God,  I  leave  them ;  only  I  shall 
aver,  that  what  I  said  of  my  not  hearing  Colonel 
Rumsey  deliver  any  message  from  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury  ,  was .  true  ;  for  I  always  detested 
tying,  though  never  so  much  to  my  advantage; 
I  hope  none  will  be  so  unjust  and  uncharitable, 
as  to  think  I  would  venture  on  it  in  these  my 
last  words,  for  which  I  am  soon  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  the  great  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts 
and  judge  of  all  things. 

-  ^*  From  the  time  of  chusing  sherifis,  I  con* 
duded  the  heat  in  that  matter  would  produce 
something  of  this  kind ;  and  I  am  not  much  sur* 
prised  to  find  it  fall  upon  me  ;  and  I  wish  what 
is  done  to  me  may  put  a  stop,  and  satiate  some 
people's  revenge,  and  that  no  more  innocent 
blood  be  shed ;  for  I  must,  and  do  still  look 
upon  mine  to  be  such,  since  I  know  I  was  guilly 
of  no  treason  ;  and  therefore  would  not  betray 
my  innocency  by  flight,  (though  much  pressed 
tp  it,)  of  which  I  do  not,  I  thank  God,  yet  repent, 
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bow.  fittal  soever  it  may  have. seemed  to  have 
proved  to  me ;  for  I  looked  upon  my  death  in 
^liis  maimer  (I  thank  God)  with  other  eyes 
than  the  world  does.  .  I  l^now  I  said  but  little 
at  the  trial,  and  I  suppose  it  looks  more  like 
innocence  than  guilt.  I  was  also  advised  not  to 
confess  matter  of  fact  plainly,  since  that  cer* 
tainly  must  have  brought  me  within  the  guilt  of 
mifprisioQ;  and  being  thus  restrained  from 
dealing  frankly  and  openly,  I  chose  rather  to  say 
little,  than .  to  depart  from  that  ingenuity  that, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  I  had  carried  along  with 
me  in  the  former  part  of  my  life  ;  and  so  could 
easier  be  silent,  and  leave  the  whole  matter  to 
the.  consciences  of  the  jury,  than  to'  make  th^ 
last  and  solemnest  part  of  my  life  so  difierent 
irom  the  course  of  it,  as  the  using  little  tricks 
and  evasions  must  have  been :  nor  did  I  ever 
pretend  to  any  great  readiness  in  speaking.  I 
wish  those  gentlemen  of  the  law,  who  have  it, 
would  make  more  conscience  in  the  use  of  it, 
and  not  run  men  down,  and,  by  strains  and 
fetches^  impose  on  easy  and  willing  juries,  to  the 
ruin  of  innocent  men :  for,  to  kill  by  form^  and 
subtilties  of  the  law,  is  the  worst  sort  of  murder. 
But  I  wish  the  rage  of  hot  mem,  and  the^piar- 
tiality  of  juries^  may  be  stopped  wi]th  my  blood, 
which  I  would  offer  up  with  so  much  the  more 
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joy»  if  I  thoiight  I  should  be  liie  hat  that  were  to 
sufibr  in  suith  a  way. 

^^  Smde  my  sentence,  I  have  had  few  tboogfatSy 
but  preparatory  ones  for  deatji ;  yet  the  ixnpor* 
tunity  of  my  fiieads,  and  '|)arti€ularly  the  best 
and  dearest  wife  in  the  world,  prevailed  with  me 
to  sign  petitions,  and  make  an  address  for  my 
Ufe,  to  which  I  was  ever  averse ;  for  (I  thank 
God)  thoi^  in  all  respects  I  have  lived  Cho 
hi^pieat  and  centei]rf:edest  man  in  the  woiid*  (fer 
now  /wry  near  firarteen  years,)  yet  I  am  so 
willing  to  leave  all,  that  it  was  not  without  difB* 
cuky  that  I  did  any  thing  for  the  saving  of  my 
Ufe,  that  was  begging}  but  I  was  willing  to  let 
my  friends  see  what  power  tiiey  bad  over  m^ 
and  that  I  was  not  obstinate  nor  sullen,  but 
woudd  do  any  thing  iStxBt  an  honest  man  could  do 
for  their  satis&ction  j  which  was  the  ^mly  motive 
that  swayed  or  had  any  weight  with  me. 

<*  And  now,  to  aum  up  aU^  as  I  had  not  any 
design  against  the  King's  life,  w  the  life  of  any 
man  whatseevw,  so  I  never  was  in  any  contrU 
vance  of  altering  the  government.  What  the 
beats,  passions,  and  vanities  of  other  men  have 
ecoaooned,  I  ought  not  be  responsible  fer, 
nor  could  I  help  them,  thoi^  I  now  suffer  for 
them.  But  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,  into 
whose  bands  I  commend  myspiiitl  and  bust 
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4hfit  *  Thopfc  O  m»%  .nierc^ul  Father,  bwt  fiw- 
f  ,0w^  ail  .my  tran^eawpjis,  the  sins  of  jny 
«  jouth,  and  »11  <iie  errors  of  wy  pMt  life,  and 
«  ihat  th&u  wilt  not  lay  my  secretsilis  and  ign©- 
«  l»ao^   to   my  diaige,  but  vrilt   gracioudy 
'  support  me  during  that  small  time  of  life  now 
'f  faefove  aittmad  assist  me  in  my  last  momen^ 
and  not  leave  me  then  to  be  disordered  by 
few,  Off  any  olher  toaaptatioiM,  but    make 
the  light  of  ijjy  countenance  to  shine  upon 
me:  Thou  axt  my  sim  and  my  shield,  and  as 
thou  tupportest  me  by  thy  grace,  so  I  hope 
thou  wilt  hereaftar  crown  me  with  glory,  and 
receive  me  into  the  fellowship  of  angels  and 
saints,  m  that  blessed  inheritance  puvchased 
for  me  by  my  most  merciful  Redeemer,  yfho  is, 
I  trust,  at  thy  right-hand,  preparing  a  place  for 
jne,  and  is  ready  to  receive  me  j  into  whope 
liands  I  commend  my  qpirit !' " 
This  pajper  was  so  soon  .printed*  that  itwas  mU* 
ii)g  about  the  stteets  an  hour  a&er  Lord  Russell's 
deat^.    The  court  were  inuch  pHwoIced  sit  this 
ciccwn8tance,.aDd  sent  £>r  TiUotson  » 
to  appear  before  the  cabinet  tcobncil. 
was   80€tn  dismissed  $    but  Burnet*  wJbo  w 
suspected  of  writing  the  papiK,  wndeFwent 
long  examination.    He  told  tJ»e  King  he  hi 
kept  notes  jof  all  thatLocdRussdyi-Ind  -done 
said  dttring  his  attondaace  Vfoa  tiim^,  and,  i 
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the  King's  command,  he  read  his  journal  to  the 
council.  The  Duke  of  York  was  much  incensed 
when  he  found  this  diary  tended  so  much  to  the 
honour  of  Lord  Russell ;  and  concluded  it  was 
meant  as  a  studied  panegyric  on  his  memory. 
Dr.  Burnet  offered  to  take  his  oath,  that  the 
speech  was  written  by  Lord  Russell  himself,  and 
not  by  him. 

Lady  Russell  also  contradicted  this  report,  by 
the  following  letter  to  the  King : 

Endorsed  by  her, — "  My  letter  to  the  King  a 
few  days  after  my  lord's  death." 

4 

May  it  please  Your  Majesl^ ; 
I  find  my  husband's  enemies  are  not  ap- 
peased with  his  bloody  but  still  continue  to  mis- 
represent him  to  Your  Majesty.  It  is  a  great 
addition  to  my  sorrows,  to  hear  Your  Majesty  is 
prevailed  upon  to  believe,  that  the  paper  he 
delivered  to  the  sheriff  at  his  death  was  not  his 
own.  I  can  truly  say,  and  am  ready  in  the 
solemnest  manner  to  attest,  that  [^during  his 
imprisonment*]  I  often  heard  him  discourse  flie 
chiefest  matters  contained  in  that  paper,  in  the 
same  expressions  he  therein  uses,  as  some  of 
those  few  relations  that  were  admitted  to  him 
can  likewise  aver.  And  sure  it  is  an  argument 
of  no  great  force,  that  there  is  a  phrase  or  two 

*  The  words  included  in  the  brackets  are  crossed  out. 
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ia  it  another  uses,  when  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  take  up  such  words  we  like»  or  are  ac- 
customed to  in  our  conversation*    I  beg  leave 
further  to  avow  to  Your  Majesty,  that  all  that 
is  set  down  in  the  paper  read  to  Tour  Majesty 
on  Sunday  night,  to  be  spoken  in  my  presence, 
is  exactly  true,  as  I  doubt  not  but  the  rest  of 
the  paper  is,  ^hich  was  written  at  my  request ; 
and  the  author  of  it,  in  all  his  conversation  with 
my  husband,  that  I  was  privy  to,  showed  himself 
a  loyal    subject    to  Your  Msyesiy,  a  faithful 
friend  to  him,  and'  a  most  tender  and  conscien- 
tious   minister  to  his   soul.     I    do  therefore 
humbly  beg  Your  Majesty  would  be  so  cha* 
ritable  to  beUeve,  that  he  who  in  all  his  life  was 
observed  to  act  with  the  greatest  clearness  and 
siQcerity,  would  not,'  at  the  point  of  deaths  do 
so  disingenuous  and  false  a  thing,  as  to  deUver 
for  his  own  what  was  not  properly  and  expressly 
so.    And  if,  afler  the  loss,  in  such  a  manner,  of 
the  best  husband  in  the  world,  I  were  capable 
cf  any  consolation^  Your  Majesty  only  could 
afiford  it,  by  having  better  thoughts  of  him, 
which,  when  I  was  so  importunate  to  speak 
with  Your  Majesty,  I  thought  I  had  some  reason 
to  believe  I  should  have  inclined,  you  to,  not 
from  the  credit  of  my  word,  but  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  what  I  had  to  say.    I  hope  I  have  writ 
nothing  in  this  that  wiU  displease  Your  Majesty. 
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If  I  have,  I  huitibiy  big  of  jaa  to  consider  it  aS 
cooLHig  ftonBLJa»woinaDi  amazed  with  grief;  aad 
that  you  ^iQ  pacddot  the  damj^ter  of  a  person 
who  served  Yoot  Mafesty's  father  inr  his  greatest 
extreooities^  [tnA  Your  JUbqestj  Id  your  greatest 
pests]  and  one  tihat  is  ttot  cooscioos  of  having 
ever  done  any  thing  to  oflbnd  yoa  [before].  I 
sbsll  ever  pray  for  Your  M^esty^s^  long  life  and 
happy  reigB. 

.  ^  Who  am^  with  all  humility, 

^  May Jt  please  Your  Majesty,  &C.'' 

The  two  foflowing  letters  give  such  a  picture 
of  Ladjr  Russeli^s  state  of  mind,  afler  her  lord's, 
deatiti,  that  they  properly  belong  to  this  narra- 
tive.    *rhe  secoiid  relates,  besides,  to  the  favour 

the  King  sho5;\^ed  her.* 

•    .«   -  •   •         •      • 

'<  I  need  not  tell  you>  n^ood  Doctor,  how  l^tlc 
cwable  I  have. been  .of  such  an  exercise  a^  this^ 
You  will  soon  find  how  unfit  I  am  stiU  for  i^ 
since  my  yet  disordered  thoughts  can  oSSs^  ma 
no  Qther  than  such  words  aa  express  the  deepMt , 
sorrows,  and  confused  as  my  yet  aqiaggdmiqdik 
But  such  men  aa  you^  and  particulaily  one  sa 
much  my  friend,  will,  I  know,  bear  with  117 
i^^ness,  aQd  compassionate  my  distress^  as  y(»» 

**"^^— ^^■^'—^W*— i^^l^^"^i^^^i— — — *>^— i*— —  ■  ■■■■■■■  ■      ■        ■■■^■^^M^^B^— ^ 

^  ^  The  first  of  these  letters  is  from  Lady  Rass^U's  pulH 
IMiad  tetters ;  the  second  is  in  BiSS.  et  Webtini* 
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buve  idreadj  done  by  your  good  letter  and  es- 
ceUont  prayer.    I  eiideavour  to  make  the  best 
use  I  can  of  both ;  but  I. am  so  evil  and  im- 
wofthy  a  creature,  that  though  I  have  desires, 
yet  I  have  no  dispositions,  or  worthiness,  towards 
receiving  comfort    You  that  knew  us  both^  and 
how  we  lived,  must  allow  I  have  just  cause  to 
bewail  my  loss,  I^know  it  is  common  with  others 
to  lose  a  fiiend  ;  but  to  have  lived  with  such  a 
one,  it  may  be  questioned  how  few  can  glory  in 
the  Uce  happiness,  so,  consequently,  lament  the 
like  loss.    Who  can  but  shrink  at  such  a  blow, 
till,  I^  the  mighty  aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  we 
will  let  the  gift  of  God,  which  he  hath  put  into 
our  bearts,  interpose  ?  That  reason,  which  set^ 
a  measure  to  our  souls  in  prosperity,  will  then 
aagggest  m^ny  dungs  which  we  have  seen  and 
keard^  to  moderate  us  in  such  sad  circumstances 
as  mine.  But,  alas !  my  understanding  is  clouded, 
SB^  fiuth  weak,  sense  strong,  and  the  devil  busy  to 
flUL  my  thoughts  with  &lse  notions,  difficulties,  and 
dmibts^  as  of  a  future  condition  *  of 

pnyer  :  but  lliis  I  hope  to  make  matter  of  humii' 
liation^  not  sin»  Lord !  let  me  understand  tiie 
nason  of  these  daxk  and  wounding  providences, 
tet  I  sink  not  under  the  discouragements  of  my 
own  thoughts!    I  know  I  have  deseived  mf 

M    mm   1      »■!■■   I  .11  ii^Mi  J    im     ■<  ■■     a    ■>  till      ■!!  ^   n  i  i       i         an       i  i  ■    ■  ' 

*  Two  or  three  wofde  tora  oft 
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punishment,  and  will  be  silent  under  it ;  but  yet 
secretly  my  heart  mourns,  too  sadly,  I  fear,  and 
cannot  be  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the 
dear  companion  and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and 
sorrows.  I  want  him  tp  talk  with,  to  walk  with^ 
to  eat  and  sleep  with  y  aU  these  things  are  irk- 
some to  me  now ;  the  day  unwelcome,  and  the 
night  so  too ;  all  company  and  meals  I  would 
avoid,  if  it  might  be ;  yet  all  this  is,  that  I  enjoy 
not  the  world  in  my  own  way,  and  this,  sure, 
hinders  my  comfort :  when  I  see  my  children 
before  me,  I  remember  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
them  ;  this  makes  my  heart  shrink.  Can  I 
regret  his  quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  bigger? 
O !  if  I  did  stedfasdy  believe,  I  could  not  be 
dejected ;  for  I  will  not  injure  myself  to  say,  I 
ofier  my  mind  any  inferior  consolation  to  supply 
this  loss*  No;  I  most  willingly  forsake  this 
world— this  vexatious,  troublesome  world,  in 
which  I  have  no  other  business  but  to  rid  my 
soul  from  sin ;  secure,  by  faith,  and  a  good  con- 
science, my  eternal  interests ;  with  patience  and 
courage  bear  my  eminent  misfortunes,  and  ever 
hereafter  be  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  it. 
And  when  I  have  done  the  remnant  of  the  work 
Sippointed  me  on  earth,  thea  joyfully  wait  for  the 
heavenly  perfection  in  God's  good  time, ' when^ 
by  his  infinite  toercy,  I  may  be  accounted  worthy 
to  enter  into  the  same  place  of  rest  and  repose 

10 
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yifhetp  he  ia  gone,  for  whoin  only  I  grieve  I  do  * 

fear*  Fxom  tbatcpntemplation  must 
.cpme  my  best  su^qport  Gqod  Poctor,  you  mil 
thinks  as  yQO  have  refiSQn*  that  I  set  no  bowxdq^ 
when  I  let  myself  loose  io  my  complaints ;  byt  I 
will  release  you,  first  fervently  fisking  the  conti- 
nuance of  your  prayer?  for 

*<  Your  infinitely  afflicted^ 
*<  But  very  faithful  servaat, 
^*  Wohum-Abb^t  "  R*  Russell, 

.«  September  m,  1683*?' 

Lady  RusseU  to  Colonel  Russell. 

Endorsed—  ''  Uncle  Russell,  October  7,  1683/*- 
**  Apology,  dear  uncle,  is  not  necessary  to  yotl 
for  any  thing  I  do,  nor  is  my  discomposed  mind 
fit  to  make  any ;  but  I  want  your  assistance,  so 
I  9Qk  it  freely.    You  may  remember.  Sir,  that  a 
very  few  di^s  after  my  great  and  terrible  cala- 
mity^ the  King  sent  me  word  he  meant  to  take 
no  iidyantage  of  any  thing  was  forfeited  to  him  ; 
but  terms  of  law  must  be  observed :  so  now  the 
gtant  for  the  personal  estate  is  done,  and  in  my 
hands,  I  esteem  it  fit  to  make  some  compliment 
of  acknowledgment  to  His  Majesty.   To  do  this 
for  me,  is  the  favour  I  beg  of  you  ;  but  I  haVe 
writ  the  enclosed  paper  in  such  a  manner,  that  tf 
'  you  judge  it  fit,  you  may,  as  you  see  cause,  show 


■*e 
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it  to  the  King)  to  let  him  see  what  thanks  I  desire 
should  be  made  him ;  but  that  is  left  to  you  to  do 
as  you  approve.  Truly,  uncle,  it  is  not  without 
reluctance  I  write  to  you  myself,  since  notliing 
that  is  not  very  sad  can  come  from  me ;  and  I  do 
not  love  to  trouble  such  as  I  am  sure  wish  me 
none.  I  ask  after  your  health,  and  when  I  hear 
you  are  well,  it  is  part  of  the  only  satisfaction  I 
can  have  in  this  wretched  world,  where  the  love 
and  company  of  the  friends  and  dearest  relations 
of  that  dear  and  blessed  person  must  give  me  all 
I  can  find  in  it  now.  It  is  a  great  change,  from 
as  much  happiness  as,  I  believe,  this  world  can 
give,  to  know  no  more,  —  as  never  must, 

«  Yours,  &c." 

Every  consolation  that  friendship  could  be- 
stow was  lavishly  offered  to  Lady  Russell,  but  in 
vain.  The  following  testimony  to  her  husband's 
worth,  however,  which  I  leave  in  her  own  words, 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  her  feelings :  — - 

''  Thursday,  the  24th  March,  1686-7- 
"  I  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Dyckvelt,  the 
Dutch  ambassador.  He  spoke  in  French  to  this  ef- 
fect:— ^To  condole^  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  my  terrible  misfortunes,  of 
which  they  had  a  very  feeling  sense,  and  conti- 
nued still  to  have  so  j  and  as  my  loss  was  veiy 
great,  so  they  believed  my  sorrow  still  was  such : 

ID 
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ffaat  for  my  person  in  particular^  as  also  my  own 
family^  and  that  I  had  married  into,  they  had 
great  respect  and  value,  and  should  always  rea- 
dily take  all  occasions  to  show  it :  that  it  would 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  them,  if  it  would  give  any 
ease  to  my  thoughts^  to  take  the  assurance,  that 
if  ever  it  should  come  to  be  in  their  power,  there 
was  nothing  I  could  ask  that  they  should  not  find 
a  content  in  granting : 

•  "  That,  for  the  re-establishing  of  my  son,  what 
I  should  at  any  time  see  reason  to  ask,  would  be 
done  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  was  pos- 
sible :  that  he  did  not  deliver  this  message  in  a 
private  capacity,  but  as  a  public  minister.  Then, 
again,  he  hugely  enlarged  his  compliment,  giving 
me  the  content  to  tell  me  the  high  thoughts  the 
Prince  always  had,  and  still  preserved,  of  my 
excellent  lord;  that  His  Highness  had  never 
accused  his  intentions,  even  at  the  time  of  his 
suffering,  and  had  considered  and  lamented  it  as 
a  great  blow  to  the  best  interest  of  England,  the 
Protestant  r^igion  :  that  he  had  frequently  be- 
fore heard  the  Prince  take  occasion  to  speak  of 
him ;  and  that  he  ever  did  it,  as  of  one  he  had  the 
best  thoughts  of  one  could  have  of  a  man : 

*^  Apd  he  said  (with  protestations  that  he  did 
(not)  do  so  with  design  to  make  an  agreeable 
compliment  to  me),  that  he  fouiid  the  very  same 
justice  given  to  his  memory  here»  and  that  so 
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Uttivetilal,  iSiat  6\^li  thdse  who  pretended  no  par- 
tiality to  bis  person  or  actings,  yet  bore  a  reve- 
rence to  his  name ;  all  allowing  him  tlutt  inte- 
grity, honour,  courage,  and  2eal  to  his  country, 
to  the  highest  degree  a  man  can  be  charged  wil^ 
and  in  this  age,  perhaps,  singular  to  himself; 
and  he  added,  all  this  completed  with  a  grettt 
piety«  Words  to  this  effect  (as  n€iar  as  my  me- 
mory can  carry  it)  he  several  times  repeated,  and 
gave  (as  he  termed  it)  one  remarkable  instancy 
at  what  rate  such  who  were  not  his  professed 
friends  esteemed  his  loss.  It  was  this,  that, 
dining  at  Mr.  Skelton's  (then  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's resident  in  Holland)  immediately  afier  the 
news  was  come  thither  of  my  Lord's  sufierings, 
&c.,  Mr.Dyckvelt,  taking  notice  of  what  had 
passed,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  was  most  proper 
for  him  to  do,  to  Mr.  Skelton^  Mr.  Skelton  sat 
silent  when  he  named  the  Lord  Essex ;  but,  that 
upon  tny  Lord  Russell's  name,  he  replied  upon 
it,  '  The  King  hto,  indeed,  taken  the  life  of  one 
hian ;  but  he  has  bst  a  thomandg  or  thousands 
by  it.'  Mr.  Dycfctdt  then  addedi  ^  Tfcaa  I  know 
to  be  the  vttj  sense  of  so  many,  that  I  should 
not  have  repeated  it,  but  finr  this  reaaoo^  I  do  it 
because  Mr.  Sfcdton  said  it.' " 

When  William  obtained  possession  of  ^e 
throne,  he  vMffy  fulfiH^d  the  promisea  he  Ind 
so  generously  made.    The  second  Act  lie  paaeed 
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was  one  for  reversing  the  attainder  of  Loid  Rus^ 
sdlf  in  tl)e  pseamble  of  which  his  execution  }b 
called  a  murden  In  169^  he  created  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  a  Duk^  aQ4  aviongst  the  reasons 
fir  confenmg  this  honoport  it  is  stated,  **  That 
this  was  not  the  leas^.tbat  he  was  the  father  to 
Lord  RusseU,  the  omsm^^  of  his  age,  who^e 
great  merits  it  was  not  enough  to  transmit  by 
hisboay  to  posterity,  but  they  (the  King  and 
Queen)  were  willing  to  record  them  in  their  royal 
patent,  to  remain  in  the  family  as  a  monument 
consecrated  to  his  conguiiunate  virtuiet  ifd¥>se 
oome  could  never  be  fojeg^t^  so  long  as  men 
IMfeseryed  any  esteem  for  ssmctity  of  manners^ 
gneatness  of  mind,  and  a  love  to  their  country, 
constant  even  to  death.  Therefore,  to  solace 
!tts  excellent  fatber  for  so  great  a  loss,  to  cele^ 
-brate  the  memory  of  so  Qoble  a  spn,  ^nd  to  exr 
<dte  fab  worthy  graodsm,  the  hei^  olfsw^  mighty 
hopes,  vxose  cbaeifuUy  to  emulate  and  fcAlow 
the  example  of  his  illuatri  ws  father,  they  iuti^k^ 
#ds  hJ§^  dignity  upon  ihe  Earl  and  his  pqsh 
lerity/*  When  the  bill  €of  reversing  the  attajQW 
der  before  mentioned  caniie  iimm  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mn  Findi  .endeavoured  to  justii)r 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  trial.  But  this  only 
€Bcited  the  indignation  of  the  House.  It  was 
moved  by  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  to  leave  out  the- 
Words  sin  the  IhU  ^  itisat  the  request  of  the  Eari 
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of  Bedford  and  Lady  Russell  only/*  because  the 
justice  of  the  nation  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  wishes  of  any  private  person. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  pursue  any  far- 
ther the  sorrowful  years  of  Lady  Russell.  Reli- 
gion afforded,  to  a  mind  like  hers,  the  chief  mo- 
tive to  be  resigned,  when  nothing  could  give  her 
a  reason  to  be  consoled. 

Before  taking  leave,  however,  of  so  admirable 
a  person,  I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  some 
remarks  upon  her  character. 

Her  life  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  one, 
in  which  we  sympathise  with  her  happiness ;  the 
other,  in  which  we  admire  her  fortitude,  and  feel 
for  her  distress.  In  the  first  we  have  seen  her 
captivate  the  affections  of  Lord  Russell;  and, 
after  having  become  his  wife,  we  have  mentioned 
her  as  busy  in  collecting  political  intelligence  for 
his  information,  as  anxiously  providing  for  his 
health  and  comfort,  directing  the  care,  and  en- 
joying the  amusements  of  her  children  ;  and, 
above  all,  returning  thanks  to  the  Most  High 
for  the  gift  of  happiness,  which,  though  extreme, 
she  seems  never  to  have  abused.  She  was  to  her 
lord  the  chosen  mistress  of  his  heart,  the  aflec- 
tionate  companion  of  his  life,  the  tender  and 
solicitous  mother  of  his  ofispring.  These  quali- 
ties were  sufficient  to  stamp  her  character  as 
amiable;  the  conduct  we  afterwards  related 
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mark  it  as  sublime.  We  then  saw  her  attend 
h^  husband  in  prison,  upon  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  divide  her  day  between  the  soodi- 
ing  attrition  which  his  situation  excited,  and  the 
active  enquiries  which  his  defence  required. 
We  found  her,  where  a  nobleman's  wife  might 
not,  perhaps,  be  expected^— acting  as  his  secre- 
tary in  a  court  of  justice,  and  writing,  with  her 
own  hand,  the  notes  from  which  he  was  to  plead 
in  a  cause  where  his  life  was  at  stake.  After  his 
condemnation,  we  followed  her  in  the  anxious 
and  unceasing  solicitations  which  she  made,  on 
every  side,  to  obtain  his  pardon ;  and,  amidst 
her  restless  endeavours  to  save  his  life,  we  still 
had  to  admire  a  heart,  which  could  lead  her  to 
abstaui  from  even,  hinting  to  the  patriot  she  was 
about  to  see  perish  on  the  scaffold,  that  his 
existence  might  be  prolonged  by  means  degrad- 
ing to  his  spirit,  or  inconsistent  with  his  honour. 
The  life  of  Lady  Russell,  after  the  death  of 
her  lort^  was  occupied  and  embittered  by  that 
grief^  of  which  she  has  left  in  her  letters  so  af- 
fecting a  memorial.  Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  sorrow  for  her  departed  husband  made  her 
incapable  of  the  duties  which  remained  to  her 
to  perform.  We  find  her,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  expressing  her 
resolve  not  to  bend  her  child's  inclinations  to 
her  own  judgment    There  remains  a  letter  to 
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Mrs.  Howland,  vifiKH^  daughttt  yna  to  mairy 
her  son,  lifter^asrds  Duke  of  Bediford,  giving 
yety  sensible  advice  trpoft  th^  tfranner  in  whkih 
tiie  chil(i»  then  eight  yean  old,   ought  to  be 
educated.    And  it  ii  worthy  of  remark,  that  M 
serious  a  person  as  Lady  Russ^U  d^6s  not  ottit 
to  mention  dandng  as  on^  of  tbfe  things  wh^ 
ber  fiitufe  daughler-in-law  ofught  to  learn ;  fittv 
"  ^ough  1  confess,"  she  says,  ^  £atshkm  and  thoife 
other  accomplishments  are,  perhaps,  over»rated 
by  the  world,  and  I  esteem  them  but  ad  droM^ 
and  as  a  shadow,  in  Com^parison  of  religion  and 
virtue,  yet  the  perfectioiis  of  nature  are  orna- 
ments to  the  body,  as  grace  is  to  the  mind.*'    It 
appears,  by  another  letter,  that  she  gave  a  hrgb 
sum  from  her  own  fortune,  to  pay  the  citefafte 
which  her  son  had  contracted  by  gambling ;  and, 
to  conclude  these  quotations,  there  is  amrtJier, 
in  which  she  exhorts  him,  by  every  argutftent 
^hie  can  imagine,  to  seek  for  support  in  religion, 
which  had  been  het  own  guide  and  consolatieUi 
Hie  peculiarity  which  is  mOSt  Striking  in  Ladf 
Russell  is,  that  she  was  esteemed  and  censiitted 
by  her  coteniporaries,  ahd  has  b^en  admired  aiid 
tevered  by  posterity,  without   any  ambitiaas 
effort  of  her  own.    She  neither  sought  to  slaM 
in  the  wdrid  by  the  extent  of  her  capacity,  norf* 
to  display,  by  a^ted  i-etirement,  the  elevatieii 
^f  her  soul;  ^d  When  drtiOttiMttilces  tMiged 
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her  to  come  forward  on  the  stage  of  history^  she 
showed  herself  in  the  appropriate  character  of  a 
wife  and  a  mother.  Hence  we  may  believe,  that 
the  unobtrusive  modesty  of  private  life  con- 
tains many  a  fems^le  capable  of  giving  the  same 
example  to  her  sex^  a^d  to  mankind.  But  the 
hotlr  of  danger  is  past :  the  liberties  for  which 
Lord  Russell  sacrificed  his  life  are  established ; 
md  it  19  to  be  hoped  that  no  English  widow  may, 
ia  future^  have  to  mourn  a  husband^  uiigustly 
eondemned^  sod  tyrannically  executed. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

TaUL8    or  OTHER  PBE80N8  FOR  THE    PLOT.  —  SNaUIRT  IRTO^ 
THE   REALITY  OF  THE   RYE-HOUSE   PLOT* 

Before  concluding  this  work,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  some  account  of  those  who  were  in* 
volved  with  Lord  Russell  in  the  accusation  of 
conspiring  against  the  King,  and  to  offer  some 
observations  on  the  reality  of  the  Rye-House 
plot 

In  November,  Algernon  Sydney  was  brought 
to  trial  He  was  much  more  hardly  used  than 
Lord  Russell  had  been ;  and  the  trial  exhibits  a 
strange  and  unnattiral  contrast  between  the 
violence,  the  injustice,  and  the  brutality  of  the 
judge ;  and  the  calmness,  the  pointed  reasonings 
and  the  heroic  fortitude  of  the  prisoner.  He 
was  tried  by  a  jury,  many  of  whom  were  not 
freeholders.  Jeffiies,  then  Chief  Justice,  said 
the  point  had  been  decided  on  Lord  Russell^s 
trial,  although,  in  that  case,  the  trial  had  been 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  this  was  at  the 
King's  Bench.  Rumsey  and  West  were  the 
first  witnesses  against  him ;  and  they  swore  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  prisoner  since  the 
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conspiracy  began.  They  had  heard  that  he 
was  one  of  the  council  of  six ;  and,  what  is  most 
curious.  West  had  heard  this  from  Rumsey,  and 
Rumsey  had  heard  it  from  West.  Lord  How- 
ard followed,  adding  many  particulars  to  his 
former  tale ;  but  as  he  was  the  only  direct  wit- 
ness, the  evidence  required  by  law  was  filled  up 
with  a  manuscript-book,  in  Sydney's  hand-writ- 
ing, written  some  years  before.  Quotations, 
proving  that  he  approved  of  the  conspiracies 
against  Nero,  and  against  Caligula,  were  read  as 
proofs  of  his  having  compassed  the  King's  deaths 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  summing  up  the 
evidence,  laid  it  down  as  law,  that  if  one  witness 
deposed  that  a  man  had  said  he  would  kill  the 
King  with  a  knife,  and  another  witness  deposed 
that  he  had  bought  a  knife»  these  two  would 
form  the  two  witnesses  required  by  law.  It  is 
needless  to  enter  farther  into  this  well-known 
case ;  but  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  own  sen- 
timent, that  there  is  no  murder  which  history 
has  recorded  of  Caesar  Borgia,  which  exceeds  in 
violence,  or  in  fraud,  that  by  which  Charles 
took  away  the  life  of  the  gallant  and  patriotic 
Sydney, 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  persuaded,  by 
Lord  Halifax,  to  make  his  confession.  He  did 
this  in  a  letter,  in  very  general  terms ;  but  be- 
ing told  that  he  might  hurt  Mn  Hampden,  and 
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others  of  his  fnencby  he  went  to  the  King,  and 
desired  to  have  it  back.  The  King. gave  him 
his  letter,  but  accompanied  it  with  some  severe 
expressions,  and  fod^ad  him  the  court.  Ub 
retired  to  HoUandi  where  he  was. treated  bj  the 
Prince  of  Orange  with  particular  respect 

Not  even  a  scrap  of  old  writing  could  be 
found  to  corroborate    the  evidence   lof  Lord 
Howard    against  Hampden  ^  but  the  crown- 
lawyers  thought  proper  to  try  him  for  a  miade- 
meaner,  for  which  one  witness  is  sufficient.    To 
convert  the  act&  fw  which  Russell  and  Sjdoejr 
had  beeA  beheaded  into  a  misdemeanor,  sedans 
strikingly  absurd ;  but  a  fine  of  40,000  L»  which 
was  equivalent  to  imprisonment  for  Ufe,  shows 
the  intention  of  the  Royal  brothers.    After  this 
sentence^  he  was  confined  in  different  prisoasi 
and  all  his  real  and  personal  property  seqnea- 
tered)  till  Monmouth's  tmsuccessfol  attempt. 
At  that  time  Lord  Grey  consented  to  became  a 
second  witness  against  him ;  but  some  of  his 
friends  having  raised  six  thousand  pounds^  which 
they  offered  to  Jeffiries  and  Mr.  Fetre,  obtahwd 
his  pardon,  on  condition  that  he  should  plead 
guilty*  *    Daliymple  who  was  perfectly  aware  of 
these  facts,  mixes  tiiem  up,  as  usual,  with  ro- 
mance.   He  attributes  it  to  the  unpopularity 

*  Hampdon'fi  Bannninatiop  bofore  die  Lords*  lt69. 
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which  Sydney n  tml  had  brought  on  the  govern- 
kaent,  that  Hampden  was  not  at  first  tried  for 
his  life;  and  he  suppresses  the  fact  of  6000 1« 
having  been  given  for  his  pardon^  in  order  to 
insert  the  following  passage,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  odious  misrepresentation  and  affected  sen-, 
timent: — *^  In  despair  he  pleaded  guilty.  It 
was  a  sad  spectacle  to  the  generous  of  ail  parties^ 
to  see  the  grandson  of  the  great  Hampdm 
entreating  the  meanest  of  mankind  to  interpose 
with  the  King  for  his  life.  Satisfied  with  the 
humiliation,  because  it  was  worse  than  deaths 
Jeffries  obtained  his  pardon  from  Jame&'^ 

In  1684,  HoUoway,  who  had  been  sent  home^ 
confessed  all  he  knew,  refiised  a  trial,  and  was 
executed.  He  hinted^  at  his  death,  that  had  he 
chosen  to  discover  more  than  was  true^  be  might 
have  saved  bis  life.  His  discoveries  produced  an 
impression  un&vourableto  the  belief  <^the|dot«  * 

This  impression  was  strengthened  by  the  last 
words  of  Armstrong,  who  was  taken  in  Holland, 
and  condemned  on  a  sentence  of  oulfewry.  He 
asked  in  vain. for  a  trial^  <m  the  ground  that 
the  year  allowed  for  him  to  cone  in  was  not  ex- 
pired^  so  that  be  might  have  surrendered  himatlf 
voluntarily  some  months  aifterwards.    When  he 

asked  for  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  said  l/e  de- 

* '    '    '        '■■    « II     ■■■■    ■  ■■        I  »■■  ■^^»— ^— ii^—i^i . I ,  II  ,» I 

*  Burnet. 
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manded  no  more,  Jefiries  answered,  with  a  savage 
repartee,  "  That  you  shall  have,  by  the  grace  of 
God.  See  that  execution  be  done  on  Friday 
next^  according  to  law.  You  shall  have  the  &11 
benefit  of  the  law.**  * 

We  come  now  to  the  trials  in  Scotland.  By  an' 
order  in  council  of  October  22,  1683,  the  King 
ordered  the  laird  of  Cesnock,  and  his  son,  the 
lairds  of  Rowallan,  elder  and  younger,  Crawford 
of  Crawfordland,  Fairly  of  Brunsfield,  Alexander 
Monro  of  Beaucrofts,  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  Mr. 
William  Carstairs,  Hepburn,  son  to  Major  Hep- 
bum,  and  Spence,  servant  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
to  be  sent  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  This  was  done, 
as  Wodrow  says,  because  the  Scotch  law  was  far 
more  arbitrary  than  the  English. 

Sir  Hugh  Campbell,  of  Cesnock,  was  indicted 
in  February,  1684,  not  for  the  Rye^^ouse  plot, 
but  for  harbouring  rebels  in  the  rising  of  Both- 
well-Bridge.  For  the  purpose  of  convicting  him^ 
two  witnesses  were  brought,  Ingrham  and  Craw- 
ford. When  Ingrham  was  brought  in,  and  was 
holding  up  his  hand  to  swear,  Cesnock^  address- 
ing  him,  said,  '^  Take  heed  now  what  you  are 
about  to  do,  0Xkd  damn  not  your  own  soul  by 
perjury ;  for,  as  I  shall  answer  to  God,  and  upon 
■'<■      I         "   ■  ■       I     ■  ^» 

*  Sute  Trials. 
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the  peril  of  my  own  soul^  I  am  here  ready  to 
declare  I  never  saw  your  face  before  this  process^ 
nor  spoke  to  you."  *  This  appeal  had  such  an 
efiect  on  both  the  witnesses,  that  they  deposed 
npthing  against  him ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
angry  endeavours  of  the  judge  to  draw  evidence 
out  of  them,  the  jury  would  hear  no  more,  and 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  The  following  ac- 
count of  some  curious  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred during  this  trial,  is  given  by  Wodrow : 

**  As  Ingrham  was  going  on  in  his  deposition, 
one  of  Cesnock's  lawyers  asked  him,  whether  hfe 
had  communicated  this  to  any  others,  to  seduce 
them  thus  to  depone,  and  told  him^  he  was  now 
under  a  deep  oath,  and  nothing  less  than  his 
soul  at  stake.  Ingrham  answered,  *  I  believe  I 
have  spoken  of  it  to  several.*  Then  the  Justice- 
General  asked,  if  Cesnock  spake  any  other  words 
to  Crawford  ?  Ingrham  answered,  *  My  Lord,  I 
am  now  upon  my  great  oath ;  and  I  declare  I  do 
not  remember  he  spake  any  more  at  all/ 

"  Upon  this  there  was  a  great  shout  and 
clapping  of  hands  in  the  court;  at  which  the 
King's  Advocate  said,  in  a  great  passion,  that  he 
believed  that  Cesnock  had  hired  his  friends  to 
make  this  acclamation,  in  order  to  confound  the 
King's  evidence ;  and  he  never  heard  of  such  a 
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Protestant  roar^  except  in  the  trial  of  Sh^ftes* 
bury ;  that  he  had  always  a  kindness  for  that 
persuasion  tUl  now ;  that  he  was  convinced  in 
his  conscience  it  hugs  the  most  damnable  trinket 
in  nature. 

<<  After  silence,  the  Justice-Greneral  interro- 
gated Ingrham  again.;  who  answered,  he  had 
said  as  much  as  he  could  say  upon  oath :  and 
the  Justice*General  offering,  a  third  time  to 
interrogate  Ingrham,  Nisbet,  of  Craigentinny, 
one  of  the  assizers,  rose  up,  and  said^  ^  My 
Lord  Justice-General,  I  have  been  an  assizer 
in  this  court  above  twenty  times,  and  never 
heard  a  witness  interrogated  upon  the  same 
thing  more  than  twice ;  and  let  Cesnock^s  per- 
suasion be  what  it  will,  we  who  are  assizers,  an^ 
are  to  cognosce  upon  the  probation,  upon  the 
peril  of  our  souls,  will  take  notice  only  to 
Ingrham's  iBrst  deposition,  though  your  Lordship 
should  interrogate  him  twenty  times/  The  Jus- 
tice-Genend  anwered  him,  with  warmth,  ^  Sir, 
you  are  not  judges  in  this  case/  The  laird  of 
Drum,  another  of  the  assizers,  presently  repliedt 
«  Yes,  my  Lord,  we  are  (the)  only  competent 
judges  as  to  the  probation,  though  not  of  its 
relevancy/  Whereupon  the  whole  assizers  rose 
up,  and  assented  to  what  those  said.  The  Jus- 
tice-Generaly  in  a  great  heat,  said,  *  I  never 
iaw«iQh  an  iqproar  id  this  court,  nor,  I  believe. 
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zoy  of  my  predecessors  before  me ;  and  it  is  not 
us  you  contemn^  but  His  Majesty's  authority.* 

*^  Silence  being  cooimanded^  Crawford,  the 
other  witness^  was  called  in^  who,  being  duly 
sworn,  and  no  objection  being  made  against  him, 
he  deponed  negative,  ^  that  he  did  not  see  Ces- 
nock  for  a  considerable  time,  either  before  or 
after  BothweU-Bridge  ;  that  he  does  not  remem-* 
bjer  that  Cesnock  spake  any  thing  to  him,  either 
about  the  West-land  army,  or  who  commanded 
them.' 

"  WTiereupon  there  was  another  great  cry 
made,  and  clapping  of  hands,  which  put  the 
Justice-General  and  Advocate  into  a  great  rage, 
at  what  they  reckoned  an  irreverent  insulting  of 
tlie  Court.  Then  Cesnock's  advocate  craved 
the  probation  might  be  remitted  to  the  know-' 
ledge  of  the  assize,  which  could  not  be  refused ; 
and,  after  a  short  speech  made  to  them  by 
Cesnock's  lawyers,  they  inclosed  themselves, 
and  very  soon  returned  their  verdict,  *  Not 
Guilty.' "  Notwithstanding  this  verdict,  the 
two  Campbells  were  sent  back  to  prison  ;  and 
being  afterwardr  condemned  by  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament, James  the  Second  annexed  their  lands 
to  the  Crown,  and  confined  thbm  as  prisoners  at 
the  Isle  of  Bass.* 


*  Sute  TiriaJs^  vol.  x.  p.  974. 
VOL.  II.  L 
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It  is  to  the  honour  of  Scotland^  that  no  vrjU 
nesses  came  forward,  voluntarily^  to  accuse  their 
associates,  as  had  been  done  in  England,  by 
Rumsey  and  Lord  Howard.  The  cruel  meann 
of  torture  were,  therefore,  used  to  obtain  the 
convictions  of  those  who  were  peculiarly  obnoxi- 
ous to  tlie  Court :  and,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  such  dreadful  engines,  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  were  obliged  to  promise  a  pardon  to  the 
greater  number,  in  order  to  obtain  the  execution 
of  one  or  two  individuals. 

Spence,  upon  whose  person  some  letters,  writ- 
ten in  cyphers,  were  found,  was  offered  his  par- 
don, if  he  would  read  them.  He  refused  to  do 
so ;  but  would  not  say  upon  oath  that  he  could 
not.  Upon  this,  he  was  tortured  and  put  in  the 
boots,  and  then,  being  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  (jreneral  Dalziell,  he  was,  by  means  of  a  hair 
shirt  and  pricking,  kept  without  sleep,  as  it  was 
said,  for  five  nights.  All  this  proving  ineflfectual 
he  was  tortured  with  thumbikins,  a  new  disco- 
very, reported  to  have  been  brought  by  Generals 
Dalziell  and  Drummond  from  Muscovy.  These 
barbarous  means  at  length  forced  from  him  a 
confession,  in  which  he  owned,  amongst  other 
particulars,  that  Mr.  William  Carstairs,  a  cleigy* 
man  who  was  in  custody,  had  one  of  the  three 
keys  which  were  necessary  to  explain  the  cyph». 
This  led  to  the  torture  of  Carstairs.     He  with- 
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ttood  ti)e  pain  once  without  shrinking,  but  the 
next  day  he  confessed,  upon  conditions^  The 
conditionSi  the  same  as  those  which  bad  been 
obtained  by  Spence,  were,  tiiat  he  should  have 
a  pardon  for  himself,  and  should  not  be  brought 
as  a  witness  against  others.  With  all  this,  his 
confession  did  not  satisfy  his  enemies.  Before  it 
was  printed,  it  was  garbled  and  mutilated,  and, 
in  the  place  where  it  should  be  inserted  in  the 
register  of  the  Privy  Council,  there  follow  two 
blank  pages.  Witnesses  against  the  plot  were 
not  yet  obtained ;  but  the  information  of  which 
the  government  was  in  possession,  enabled  them 
so  to  work  on  the  fears  of  Lord  Tarras,  and  Mur» 
ray  of  Philiphaugh  ♦,  that  they  were  brought  to 
appear  against  Baillie  of  Jerviswood. 

Baillie  was  at  this  time  so  ill,  that  it  was 
thought  he  cotdd  not  live  long.  Though  his 
wife  offered  to  be  put  in  irons,  if  she  might  re- 
main in  prison  with  him,  he  was  denied  that 
comfort  J  and  even  his  daughter,  at  that  time 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  was  not  allowed  to  see 
him.  He  was  required  to  purge  himself,  by 
oath,  from  the  charge  of  having  any  concern  in 
the  Rye-House  plot.  When  he  refused  to  do 
this,  though  in  general  he  protested  his  inno- 
cence, so  heavy  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  him  as 

*  Buroet  say^,  by  means  of  their  wives. 
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to  amount  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for 
life.  But  the  Court,  not  satisfied  as  long  w 
Baillie  lived,  had  no  sooner  prevailed  oh  Lord 
Tarrais  and  Murray  to  give  evidence  against 
him,  than  they  brought  him  to  trial  for  his  life* 
The  garbled  confession  of  Carstairs,  which  they 
had  promised  not  to  make  use  of  as  evidence, 
was  produced,  and  two  clerks  of  council  brought 
to  swear  to  itsr  accuracy.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  executed  ip  great  haste,  lest  death  should 
prevent  the  work  of  vengeance.  • 

I  have  related  these  particulars  concerning 
tliose  who  suffered  for  the  Rye-House  plot^  that 
the  reader  may  the  more  easily  be  enabled  to 
follow  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  on  the 
real  nature  of  that  plot.  If  my  opinion  is  well 
founded,  there  existed,  indeed,  both  in  the 
higher  and  the  lower  orders,  a  great  number  of 
discontented  persons :  this  discontent  produced 
consultations  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  the 
practicability  of  resistance  amongst  the  leaders^ 
and  wild  talk  about  taking  off  the  King  and 
Duke,  amongst  indigent  and  unprincipled  men. 
But  there  never  was  a  formed  plan,  either  for 
assassinating  the  King,,  or  raising  the  country^ 
except  in  the  heads  of  Rumsey  and  West,  and 
Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Grey. 

*  Burnet. 
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I  must  remark,  in  the  first  place»  that  Lord 
Srusseil,  and  those  connected  with  him,  were 
never  supposed  to  be  implicated,  even  by  their 
bitterest  enemies,  in  the  plot  for  murdering  the 
King.  It  will  be  as  well,  therefore^  to  speak  of 
that  plot  in  the  first  place. 

On  a  subject  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  better 
evidence  than  that  of  men  who  are  about  to  die 
for  the  crime ;  and  their  confessions  are  more 
to  be  attended  to  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  the 
Popish  plot,  as  the  persons  executed  for  this 
conspiracy  were  not  bound  by  any  tie  of  faith  or 
sect  to  support  one  another,  and  were  of  different 
religions,  manners,  professions,  and  habits. 

On  the  day  preceding  Lord  Russell's  exe- 
cution, AValcot,  Hone,  and  Rouse  were  executed. 
Walcot  laid  the  contrivance  of  the  plot  upon 
Rumsey  and  West.  But  it  is  better  to  give  his 
own  words,  that  no  mistake  may  be  made : 

'*  I  confess  I  was  so  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
as  to  be  invited  by  Colonel  Rumsey  (one  of  the 
witnesses  against  me)  to  some  meetings,  where 
some  things  were  discoursed  of^  in  order  to  the 
asserting  our  liberties  and  properties,  which  we 
looked  upon  to  be  violated  and  invaded.  But 
it  was  he,  and  Mr.  West,  and  some  gentlemen 
that  are  fled,  who  were  the  great  promoters  of 
those  meetings.  I  was  near  a  quarter  of  a  year 
ill  of  the  gout,  and,  during  that  time,  Mr.  West 
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often  visited  one,  and  still  his  discourse  would  be 
concerning  ^  Lopping  tiie  two  sparks  ;^  that  was 
the  word  he  used,  meaning  the  King  and  the 
Duke ;  and  proposed  it  might  be  done  at  a  play. 
This  was  his  frequent  discourse ;  for  he  Said, 
then  they  would  die  in  their  calling :  it  was  his 
very  expression.  He  bought  arms  to  do  it  with, 
without  any  direction  of  mine ;  I  never  saw  the 
arms,  nor  I  never  saw  the  men  that  were  to  do 
it ;  though  they  said  they  had  fifly  employed 
to  that  end.  I  told  several  of  them,  that  the 
killing  the  King  would  carry  such  a  blemish 
and  stain  with  it,  as  would  descend  to  posterity ; 
that  I  had  eight  children,  that  I  was  loth  should 
be  blemished  with  it ;  and  withal  I  was  con- 
fident the  Duke  of  Monmouth  would  revenge 
his  father's  blood,  if  it  were  but  to  vindicate 
himself  from  having  any  hand  in  it.  Mr.  West 
presently  told  me  lliat  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
did  not  refuse  to  give  an  engagement,  that  he 
would  not  punish  those  that  should  kill  the 
King/'       . 

Hone,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  weak  man, 
confessed  he  had  been  drawn  in,  and  quoted 
the  words  of  Scripture,  **  Thou  sawest  a  thie£ 
and  thou  consentedst  to  him."  He  said,  he 
had  never  been  at  any  of  the  clubs.  He  owned 
he  had  said,  he  bad  rather  kill  the  King  and 
save  the  Duke  of  YoA  j  but  when  asked  if  he 
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hftd  rather  a  p^ist  should  reign  over  iis»  he  said^ 
he  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  that 

House  gave  a  veiy  long  detail,  but  reported 
nothing  except  on  hearsay.  He  had  been  told 
by  one  Leigh,  (cme  of  the  witnesses  against^ 
him,)  that  Goodenough  had  a  design  to  secure 
the  King's  person  without  shedding  bloods 
Rouse,  as  well  as  the  other  twoy  accused  the  wit* 
nesses  against  him  of  being  the  mo»t  forward  to 
incite  others. 

Lord  Russ^  was  much  rgoiced,  when  he 
heard  what  these  men  had  said  ^  and  considered 
it  would  destroy  all  the  credit  hitherto  given  to 
the  witnesses. 

In  the  confession  of  HoUoway,  we  find  nauch 
vague  talk  about  a  plot,  and  a  proposal  of  his 
own  to  surprise  Bristol. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  pas- 
sages in  HoUpway's  confession  ^ 

^^  About  the  beginning  of  May  I  came  up  to 
London  again,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wade,  and 
some  other  Bristol  men ;  but  when  we  came  up^ 
n^  business  being  in  the  city,  and  theirs  about 
the  Temple,  we  parted  j  afler  two  or  three  days, 
I  met  with  Mr.  Wade,  and  asked  how  he  found 
things,  who  told  me,  he  doubted  all  would 
prove  a  sham,  for  he  thought  there  was  nothing 
intended,  finding  nothing   materially  done  in 
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order  to  what  had  been  so  long  discoursed.  Then 
we  went  to  Mr.  West,  and  discoursed  him  fully 
about  the  contents  of  his  letters,  who  told  us, 
they  were  resolved  to  kill  the  King  and  Duke 
as  they  came  from  Newmarket ;  in  order  to 
which,  he  had  provided  arms  for  fifty  men, 
pistols^  carbines,  and  blunderbusses ;  and  that 
they  were  promised  the  house  of  one  Rumbold, 
a  maltster,  which  lay  in  the  road,  and  the  King 
must  come  by  his  door,  there  the  men  should 
have  been  lodged.  Then  we  asked,  who  was  to 
have  acted  it,  to  which  he  could  give  but  a  slender 
answer,  and  could  or  would  name  but  two  men, 
who  were  Rumbold  and  his  brother,  saying,  if 
they  could  have  raised  six  or  eight  hundred 
pounds  to  have  bought  horses,  and  something 
to  encourage  men,  they  should  have  had 
men  enough  ;  so  that  we  found  they  had  few 
men,  if  more  than  two,  and  no  horses,  only  a 
parcel  of  arms ;  which  afterwards  he  showed  us 
at  a  gunsmith's  house,  in  a  little  lane  near 
Temple-^ar.  Then  we  asked  him  what  they 
designed  if  it  had  taken  effect :  to  which  he 
answered,  that  the  men  should  have  come  up 
with  all  speed  to  London,  and  dispersed  them- 
selves immediately,  declaring  for  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  that  the  King  and  Duke  being 
dead,  no  opposition  could  be  made ;  then  we 
jd&ked  who  were  for  this  design,  he  oame4  Ccion^ 
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Rumdey  aod  Richard  Goodenough^  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember,  no  more ;  so  we  found  it 
was  carried  on  by  them,  contrary  to  the  know- 
ledge or  approbation  of  those  who  managed  the 
general  design  :  then  we  declared  our  great 
dislike  of  it,  telling  him,  it  was  a  base,  dishonour- 
able and  cowardly  action,  and  would  seem  odious 
to  all  the  world,  that  any  pretending  themselves 
Protestants,  should  be  concerned  in  such  a 
bloody  action ;  and  that  we  thought  it  was  his 
cowardice  put  him  upon  it,  to  which  he  said, 
that  he  could  not  fight,  but  would  be  as  forward 
with  his  money  as  any  one  of  his  capacity. 
At  this  meeting,  Rumsey  and  West  would 
be  often  saying,  there  was  nothing  like  the 
lopping  business,  meaning  the  taking  off  thci 
King  and  Duke ;  and  that  it  might  be  easily 
done,  as  they  went  to  or  from  the  play-house ; 
but  I  never  heard  any  agree  with  them  in 
it.  Rumaey.  was  stiU  upon  the  old  strain  of 
killing  the  King  and  the  Duke,  sayings  at  this  the 
last  meeting  I  was  at^  going  for  Bristol  next 
mornings  that  it  might  be  done  in  Windsor^parl^, 
and  that  he  would  undertake  it ;  but  not  except 
every  one  there  present  would  go  with  him,  to 
which  not  one  consented/' 

These  passages  are  very  nlaterial,  as  they  form 
part  of  a  confession  made  by  a  man  already  cob* 
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demned  to  deaths  but  still  inflaenced  by  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  King's  pardon.  They  fix 
the  project  of  assassination  upon  Runaey  and 
West,  and  none  other :  for  the  two  Rumbcdds^ 
and  Goodenougb,  are  named  upon  their  autho* 
rity* 

HoUoway  was  aaked,  at  his  execution,  if  be 
was  ever  acquainted  with  Lord  Russell ;  to  which 
he  replied  in  the  negative. 

The  sdemn  denial  of  Armstrong  is  still  more 
weighty.  Though  he  had  lived  a  dissolute  life^ 
his  last  da^s  were  spent  in  prayer  and  thougfals 
of  a  future  state :  ^^  his  pride  and  his  resent- 
aaients/*  says  Burnet^  **  were  subdued  and  for- 
gotten/* From  such  a  man,  we  mi^  expect  the 
truth.  He  says,  in  the  paper  he  ddiveml  to 
the  sheriff,  *^  I  take  God  to  witness,  I  never  was 
in  any  design  to  take  away  the  King's  Sfe; 
neither  had  any  man  the  impudence  to  propose 
so  base  and  barbarous  a  thing  to  me  j  neither 
was  I  ever  in  any  design  to  alter  the  government 
of  England*  What  I  am  accused  of,  I  know  no 
otherwise  ^than  by  reports,  and  prints ;  which  I 
take  to  be  uncertain*  So  that  it  cannot  be  ea^ 
pected  I  should  make  particular  answers  to 
them.  If  I  had  been  tried,  I  could  hate  proved 
mf  Lord  Howard'll  base  neflectioM  \xpon  me 
to  be  a  nsofcoriout  fahehood  i   for  thwe  were  at 
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leiMft  tm  gffrttemffitN  bendes  all  the  servants  in 
the  houses  can  furove  I  dined  there  that  day/'  * 

BaiUie  of  Jemswood^  who  was  the  chief  per-* 
son  eonoemed  in  the  Scotch  part  of  the  coospi- 
rtcff  also  denied^  in  a  manner  which  forces  be- 
liei^  his  knowledge  of  any  plot  for  murdering  the 
King  and  Duke.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
weak  and  faint,  and  could  not  remam  at  the  bar 
of  the  justiciary,  even  sittings  without  the  help  of 
frequent  cordials.  When  the  King's  Advocate 
had  finished,  he  desired  leave  to  speak  a  few  word^ 
not  being  able  to  say  much  on  account  <£  hia. 
great  weakness ;  which  being  granted,  he  said^ 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  live  many  days,  but  he 
found  he  was  intended  for  a  public  sacrifice, 
both  in  life  andestate^  He  complained  that  the 
witnesses  had  recollected  many  things  whidh 
had  not  passed  in  his  presence :  *^  But  there  is 
one  thing,''  he  added,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Wodrow,  "  which  vexes  me  extremely,  and 
wherein  I  am  injured  to  the  utmost  degree ;  and 
that  is  the  charge  for  a  plot  to  cut  off  the  King 
and  His  Royal  Highness,  and  that  I  sat  up  at 
nights  to  form  a  declaration  to  palliate  or  justify 

*  Lofd  Howard  had  accuaad  him  of  beiog  absent  on  that 
day,  on  an  expedition  to  interrupt  the  King  and  Duke* 
Burnet  is  mistaken  in  saying,  that  Armstrong  denied  havings 
bden  engaged  in  any  design  ^  against  the  government.'*  Hit 
wordb,  as  we  sea  above^  were,  *«tQ  aher  dit  goetmraenL'* 
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such  a  villainy.  I  am  in  probability  to  appear^ 
in  some  hours,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Great 
Judge ;  and,  in  presence  of  your  Lordships,- and 
all  here,  I  solemnly  declare,  that  never  was  I 
prompted,  or  privy  to  any  such  thing,  and  that  I 
abhor  and  detest  all  thoughts  or  principles  for 
touching  the  life  and  blood  of  His  Sacred  Ma- 
jesty, or  his  royal  brother.  I  was  ever  for  mo- 
narchical government." 

^*  And  then^  looking  directly  upon  the  Eang^s 
Advocate,  he  said,  *  My  Lord»  I  think  it  very 
strange  you  charge  me  with  such  abominable 
things:  you  may  remember,  that  when  you 
came  to  me  in  prison,  you  told  me  such  things 
were  laid  to  my  charge,  but  that  ypu  did  not 
believe  them.  How  then,  my  Lord,  come  you 
to  lay  such  a  stain  upon  me,  with  so  much  vior 
lence?  Are  you  now  convinced  in  your  con- 
science, that  I  am  more  guilty  than  before? 
Tou  may  remember  what  passed  between  us  in 
the  prison.' 

**  The  whole  audience  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
the  Advocate,  who  i^peared  in  no  small  confu- 
sion, and  said,  *  Jerviswood,  I  own  what  you  say : 
my  thoughts  there  were  as  a  private  man ;  but 
what  I  say  here  is  by  special  direction  of  the 
privy  council  */  and  pointing  to  Sir  William  Pa- 
terson,  derk,  added,  ^  he  knows  my  orders.' 
*  Well,'  says  Jerviswood,  '  if  your  lordshq)  have 
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one  conscience  for  yourself,  and  another  for  the 
council,  I  pray  God  forgive  you ;  I  do/  And 
turning  to  the  Justice-General,  he  said,  'My 
Lord,  I  trouble  your  Lordships  no  further.*  **• 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Colonel  Rumbold, 
who,  by  marrying  a  maltster's  widow,  had  become 
the  proprietor  of  the  Rye-House,  was  accused  of 
having  lent  his  house  for  the  assassination.  Yet, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  this  accusation  depends  on 
the  authority  of  none  but  Rumsey  and  West. 
His  answer  to  it  I  shall  relate  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Fox,  who  has  added  such  valuable  remarks 
to  the  narrative,  that  I  could  not  wish  for  a 
better  conclusion  to  this  part  of  my  enquiry. 
When  relating  the  fate  of  those  who  came  over 
with  Argyle,  he  says  : — 

"  Rumboldt  covered  with  wounds^  and  de- 
fending himself  with  uncommon  exertions  of 
strength  and  courage,  was  at  last  taken.  How- 
ever desirable  it  might  have  been  thought,  to 
execute  in  England  a  man  so  deeply  implicated 
in  the  Rye-House  plot,  the  state  of  Rumbold's 
health  made  such  a  project  impracticable.  Had 
it  been  attempted,  he  would,  probably,  by  a 
natural  death,  have  disappointed  the  views  of  a 
government,  who  were  eager  to  see  brought  to 
the  block,  a  man  whom  they  thought,  or  pre- 
■    j»^^— .  ■■.■■..■■        .       . .     ■       .  ■■■«         ^     I  , 

*  Wodrowr. 
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tended  to  think,  guilty  of  having  projected  the 
assassination  of  the  late  and  present  King* 
Weakened  as  he  was  in  body^  his  mind  was  firm, 
liis  constancy  unshaken ;  and  notwithstanding 
some  endeavours  that  were  made  by  drums 
and  other  instruments,  to  drown  his  voice 
when  Ije  was  addressing  the  people  firom  the 
scaffold,  enough  has  been  preserved  of  what 
he  then  uttered,  to  satisfy  us,  that  his  personal 
courage,  the  praise  of  which  has  not  been 
denied  him,  was  not  of  the  vulgar  or  constitu- 
tional kind,  but  was  accompanied  with  a  pro- 
portionable vigour  of  mind.  Upon  hearing  his 
sentence,  whether  in  imitation  of  Montrose,  or 
from  that  congeniality  of  character,  which 
causes  men,  in  similar  circumstances,  to  con- 
ceive similar  sentiments^  he  expressed  the  same 
wish  ^icb  that  gallant  nobleman  had  done ;  he 
wished  he  had  a  limb  for  every  town  in  Chris- 
tendom. With  respect  to  the  intended  assassi- 
nation imputed  to  him,  he  protested  his  inno- 
cence, and  desired  to  be  believed  upon  the  faith 
of  a  dying  man  ;  adding,  in  terms  as  natural  as 
tiiey  are  forcibly  descriptive  of  a  conscious 
dignity  of  character,  that  he  was  too  weQ  known, 
for  any  to  have  had  the  imprudence  to  make 
such  a  proposition  to  him.  He  concluded  with 
plain,  and  apparentiy  sincere,  declarations  of 
his  undiminished  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
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liberty,  civil  and  religious ;  denied  that  he  was 
an  enemy  to  monarchy,  affirming,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  considered  it,  when  properly  li. 
mited,  as  the  most  eligible  form  of  government ; 
but  that  he  never  could  beKeve  that  any  man 
was  born  marked  by  God  above  another,  *  for 
^  none  comes  into  the  world  with  a  saddle  on 
*  his  back,  neither  any  booted  and  spurred  to 
'  ride  him/  • 

"  Except  by  Ralph,  who,  with  a  warmth 
that  does  honour  to  his  feelings,  expatiates  at 
some  length  upon  the  subject,  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  this  extraordinary  man 
have  been  little  noticed.  Rapin,  Echard,  Ken- 
nett,  Hume,  make  no  mention  of  them  whatever; 
and  yet,  exclusively  of  the  interest  always  ex- 
cited by  any  great  display  of  spirit  and  magna- 
nimity, his  solemn  denial  of  the  project  of  assas- 
sination imputed  to  him  in  the  ajSair  of  the 
Rye-House  plot,  is  in  itself  a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance, and  one  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  attract,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
attention  of  the  historian.  That  Hume,  who 
has  taken  some  pains  in  canvassing  the  degree 
of  credit  due  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Rye- 
House  plot,  should  pass  it  over  in  silence,  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  because,  in  the  case  of  the 

*  Ralph,  i,  872. 
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popish  plot,  he  lays,  and  justly  lays,  the  greatest 
stress  upon  the  dying  declarations  of  the  suf- 
ferers. Burnet  adverts,  as  well  to  the  peculiar 
language  used  by  Rumbold,  as  to  his  denial  of 
the  assassination  ;  but  having  before  given  us  to 
understand,  that  he  believed  that  no  such  crime 
had  been  projected,  it  is  the  less  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  he  doe^  not  much  dwell  upon  this  fur- 
ther evidence  in  favour  of  his  former  opinion. 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  upon  the  i  authority  of  a 
paper  which  he  does  not  produce,  but  from 
which  he  quotes  enough  to  show,  that  if  pro- 
duced it  would  not  answer  his  purpose,  takes 
Rumbold's  guilt  for  a  decided  fact,  and  then 
states  his  dying  protestations  of  his  innocence,, 
as  an  instance  of  aggravated  wickedness.*^  It 
is  to  be  remarked  too,  that  although  Sir  John 
is  pleased  roundly  to  assert,  that  Rumbold  denied 
the  share  he  had  had  in  the  Rye-House  plot, 
yet  thQ  particular  words  which  he  cites  neither 
contain^  nor  express,  nor  imply,  any  such  denial. 
He  has  not  even  selected  those,  by  which  the 
design  of  assassination  was  denied,  (the  only 
denial  that  was  uttered,)  but  refers  to  a  general 
declaration  made  by  Rumbold,  that  he  had  done 
injustice  to  no  man ;  a  declaration  which  was 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  his  having  been  a 
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party  to  a  plot,  which  he,  no  doubt,  considered 
as  justifiable^  and  even  meritorious.  This  is  not 
all :  the  paper  referred  to  is  addressed  to  Walcot, 
by  wfaoiti  Riunbold  states  himself  to  have  been 
led  on  i  and  Walcot  With  his  last  breath  denied 
his  own  participation  in  any  design  to  murder 
either  Charles  or  James.  Thus,  therefore,  whe- 
ther the  declaration  of  the  sufferer  be  interpreted 
in  a  general,  or  in  a  particular  sense,  there  is  no 
contradiction  whatever  between  it  and  the  paper 
adduced;  but  thus  it  is,  that  the  character  of  a 
brave,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  a  virtuous  man,  is 
most  unjustly  and  cruelly  traduced.  An  incre- 
dible confusion  of  head,  and  an  uncommon  want 
of  reasoning  powers,  which  distinguish  the  author 
to  whom  1  refer-,  are,  I  should  charitably  hope, 
the  true  sources  of  his  misrepresentation ;  while 
others  may  probably  impute  it  to  his  desire  of 
blackening,  upon  any  pretence,  a  person',  whose 
name  is  more  or  less  connected  with  those  of 
Sydney  and  Russell.  It  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
pass  without  observation,  that  this  attack  upon 
Rumbold  is  introduced  only  in  an  oblique  man- 
ner :  the  rigour  of  government  destroyed,  says 
the  historian,  the  morals  it  intended  to  correct, 
and  made  the  unhappy  sufferer  add  to  his  former 
crimes,  the  atrocity  of  declaring  a  falsehood  in 
his  last  ipoments.  Now,  what  particular  instances 
©f  rigoxir  are  here  alluded  to,  it  is  difficult  to 
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guess  i  for  surely  the  execution  of  a  man  whom 
he  sets  down  as  guilty  of  a  design  to  murder  the 
two  royal  brothers,  could  not,  ^en  in  the  judg« 
ment  of  persons  much  less  accustomed  than  Sir 
John  to  palliate  the  crimes  of  princes,  be  looked 
upon  as  an  act  of  blameable  severity ;  but  it  was 
thought,  perhaps^  that  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing a  calumny  upon  the  persons  concerned^  or 
accused  of  being  concerned,  in  the  Rye-House 
plot,  an  affected  censure  upon  the  government 
would  be  the  fittest  vehicle. 

<<  The  fact  itself,  that  Rumbold  did>  in  his 
last  hours,  solemnly  deny  the  having  been  con* 
cemed  in  any  project  for  assassinating  the  King 
or  Duke,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  questioned**" 
Jt  is  not  invalidated  by  the  silence  of  some  his* 
torians :  it  is  confirmed  by  the  misrepresentation 
of  others.  The  first  question  that  naturally 
presents  itself,  must  be,  was  this  declaration 
true  ?  The  asseverations  of  dying  men  have  a)^ 
ways  had,  and  will  always  have,  great  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  push  their 
ill  opinion  of  mankind  to  the  most  outrageous 
and  unwarrantable  length;  but  though,  the 
weight  of  such  asseverations  be  in  all  cases  great» 
it  will  not  be  in  all  equal.  It  is  material  there- 
fore to  consider,  first,  what  are  the  circumstance* 


*  It  is  confirmed,  beyond  contradiction^  by  Lord  Fountain- 
hallos  account  of  his  trial  and  execution* 
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which  may  tend>  in  particular  cases,  to  diminish 
tiieir  credit;  and  next,  how  far  such  circiim<- 
stances  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  case  be- 
fore us*  The  case  where  this  species  of  evi- 
dence would  be  the  least  convincing,  would  be 
where  hope  of  pardon  is  entertained  ;  for  then 
the  man  is  not  a  dying  man  in  the  sense  of  the 
proposition,  for  he  has  not  that  certainty  that 
fais  falsehood  will  not  avail  him,  which  is  the 
principal  foundation  of  the  credit  due  to  his 
assertions.  For  the  same  reason,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  he  who  hopes  for  favour  to  his  chil« 
dren,  or  to  other  surviving  connections,  is  to  be 
listened  to  with  some  caution ;  for  the  existence 
of  one  virtue,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  of 
another,  and  he  who  loves  his  children  and 
friends  may  yet  be  profligate  and  unprincipled, 
or,  deceiving  himself,  may  think^  that  while  his 
ends  are  laudable,  he  ought  not  to  hesitate  con- 
eeming  the  means.  Besides  these  more  obvious 
temptations  to  prevarication,  there  is  another^ 
which,  though  it  may  lie  somewhat  deeper,  yet 
experience  teaches  us  to  be  rooted  in  human 
nature.  I  mean  that  sort  of  obstinacy,  or  false 
shame,  which  makes  men  so  unwilling  to  retract 
what  they  have  once  advanced,  whether  in  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  or  of  fact  The  general  charae* 
ter  of  the  man  is  also  in  this,  as  in  all  other  hu- 
man testimony^  a  circumstance  of  the  greatest 
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moment.    Where  none  of  the  *  above  mentioned 
objections  occur,    and  where,    therefore,    the 
weight  of  evidence  in  question  is  confessedly 
considerable,  yet  is  it  still  liable  to  be  balanced 
or  outweighed  by  evidence  in  the  opposite  scale. 
"  Let  Rumbold's  declaration,  then;  be  ex- 
amined  upon  these  principles,  and  we  shall  find, 
that  it  has  every  character  of  trutli,  without  a 
single  circumstance  to  discredit  it.     He  was  so 
far  from  entertaining  any  hope  of  pardon,'  that 
he  did  not  seem  even  to  wish  it ;  and  indeed^  if 
he  had  had  any  such  chimerical  object  in  view» 
he  must  have  known,  that  to  have  supplied  the 
government  with  a  proof  of  the  Hye^House  as- 
sassination plot,  would  be  a  more  likely  road  at 
least,  than  a  steady  denial,  to  obtain  it.     He  left 
pione  behind  him,  for  whom  to  entreat  favour, 
or  whose  welfare  or  honour  were  at  all  aflfected 
by  any  confession  or  declaration  he  might  make* 
If,  in  a  prospective  view,  he  was  without  temp- 
tation, so  neither  if  he  looked  back,  was  he  fet- 
tered by  any  former  declaration ;    so  that  he 
could  riot  be  influenced  by  that  erroneous  notion 
of  consistency,  to  which,  it  may  be  feared,  that 
truth,  even  in  the  most  awful  moments,  had  in 
some  cases  been  sacrificed.     His  timely  escape 
in  1683,  had  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of 
making  any  protestation  upon  the  subject  of  his 
innocence  at  that  time ;  and  the  words  of  the 
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letter  to  Walcot  are  so  far  from  containing  such 
a  protestation,  that  they  are  quoted  (very  ab- 
surdly, it  is  true,)  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  as  an 
avowal  of  guilt  If  his  testimony  is  free  from 
fthese  particular  objections,  much  less  is  it  im- 
peached' by  his  general  character,  which  was 
that  of  a  bold  and  daring  man,  who  was  very 
unlikely  to  feel  shame  in  avowing  what  he  had 
not  been  ashamed  to  commit,  and  who  seems  to 
have  taken  a  delight  in  speaking  bold  truths,  or  at 
;Ieast  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  such,  without  re- 
garding the  manner  in  which  his  hearers  were  like- 
ly to  receive  them.  With  respect  to- the  last  con-j 
sideration,  that  of  the  opposite  evidence,  it  all 
depends  upon  the  veracity  of  men,  who,  accord-» 
ing  to  their  own  account,  betrayed  their  com-* 
rades,  and  were  actuated  by  the  hope  either  of 
pardon  or  reward.*'  *  >. 

With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the  plot, 
namely,  the  conspiracy  for  a  rising,  it  appears 
undeniable,  from  the  trials  and  confessions,  that 
there  were  meetings  and  consultations  held,  on 
the  prudence  and  practicability  of  resistance  ; 
but  that  there  never  was  a  formed  plan  for  an 
insurrection,  much  less  any  project  for  deposing 
the  King,  or  altering  the  government,  may  with 
safety  be  asserted. 

*  History  of  James  the  Second. 
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The  person  who  goes  farthest,  as  we  m^ht 
naturally  expect,  in  his  confessions  respecting 
the  plot,  is  Mr.  Hampden.  He  was  exanmied 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1689,  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  subject  of  pride 
and  self-applause  to  have  been  concerned  in  a 
resistance  to  the  arbitrary  government  of  Chaiies 
the  Second.  Speaking  of  his  plea  of  ^<  Guilty," 
he  says,  ^*  As  for  the  subject-matter  of  what  tiiis 
examinant  confessed,  he  supposes  no  man  wilt 
tiiink  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  who  believes 
the  Lord  Russell  was  murdered/'  He  proceeds 
to  say,  that  *'  this  was  the  way  whidi  our  ances- 
tors always  took,  when  the  sovereign  authonty 
cane  to  so  great  a  height,  as  migbt  be  made 
eut  by  many  instances.  Custom  had  made  liiit 
the  law  of  England,  and  all  civilised  and  well- 
governed  nations  about  us  had  used  the  like 
way/'  Speaking  of  the  concern  he  had  in  the 
Revolution,  he  says,  <<  he  thinks  King  William's 
coming  into  England  to  be  nothing  else  hot  tike 
continuation  of  the  Council  of  Six/*  These 
last  words  are  very  strong ;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  infer  from  them  that  tlie  Council  of 
A  Six  had  any  intention  of  bringing  in   King 

William.  .  That  there  was  no  design  of  an 
immediate  rising,  is  to  be  in&rred  from  many 
particulars.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
Lord  Howard,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders,  would 
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hive  retired,  first  for  three  weeks,  to  the  country, 
and  then  for  five  weeks»  to  Bath,  on  the  eve  of 
an  insorrectioQ  breaking  out.  But  according  to 
the  evidence  of  that  noble  person,  on  the  trial  of 
Lord  Russell,  the  conspirators  waited  for  the 
return  of  the  messenger  they  had  sent  to  Scot* 
land.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  follow  him  there, 
and  see  what  was  done.  I  will  take  the  account 
firom  Murray,  of  Philiphaugh,  the  witness  for 
the  Crown,  who  exaggerated  matters  so  much, 
as  to  excite  frequently  the  astonishment  of  Jer- 
viswood,  and  draw  a  reproof  from  his  dying 
lips.  The  witness  deposed  that,  at  the  peeting 
held  upon  the  arrival  of  the  messenger,  amongst 
other  discourye,  it  was  said  that  the  surprising 
rulers  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of  amongst 
Protestants,  as  it  could  not  be  effected  without 
bloodshed.  *  He  proceeded  to  make  the  follow- 
ing statement : — ^ 

*'  All  the  company  seemed  to  agree,  that  they 
should  undertake  nothing,  or  move  in  that 
affidr,  till  they  had  a  full  and  certain  account 
what  England  proposed,  what  methods  they 
resolved  to  follow  there,  who  were  to  be  their 
heads ;  and  that,  if  th^  designed  any  attempt 
on  the  King's  person,  or  overturning  monarchy, 
they  would  not  be  forward  or  clear  to  join.  And 
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it  heing  here  insinuated,  that  the  most  they  xx>ii]d 
do,  at  least  for  which  there  could  be  any  plau-' 
sible  pretence,  was  to  draw  together ;  and,  with- 
out any  act  of  hostility,  send  addresses  to.  His 
Majesty  for  redress  of  the  present  abuses  of  the 
government,  and  for  obtaining  sufficient  security 
against  the  hazard  they  apprehended  to  their 
religion  and  liberties  i  it  was  said  by  Polwart, 
that  he  was  apt  to  think  that  was  their  very 
design ;  for  he  had  heard  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved by  that  party  in  England,  that  if  once 
they  were  in  a  body,  the  King  would  be  pre- 
vailed with  to  quite  (leave?)  the  Duke  to  be 
tried  for  Popery,  correspondence  with  France, 
and  accessictn  to  the  Popish  plot ;  and  then,  if 
the  King  were  once  free  from  the  influence  of 
the  Duke's  counsels,  they  were  confident  he 
might  be  moved  to  reform  their  abuses^  and 
secure  their  religion  and  liberties  for  the  future 
to  their  contentment." 

This  deposition  fully  corroborates  a  letter  of 
Carstairs,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  written 
by  him  to  his  friends.  The  substance  of  it  was 
as  follows : — 

^<  He  testifies  his  abhorrence  of  any  design 
against  the  King  or  Duke's  life ;  that  all  his 
countrymen  with  whom  he  spake,  were  free 
from  any  design  against  the  King  or  govern- 
ment;   and  that  he  frequently  told  the  lords 
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^ho  came  to  him,  this  whob  afiair  upon  which 
he  was  questioned,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
talk,  without  so  much  as  .any  formed  design,  and 
even  talking  was  much  broke  off,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  theplot.  He  showed  them  how  unwilling 
he  was  to^bring  any  man  to  trouble ;  and  that  it 
could  not  but  be  very  grievous  to  him  to  be 
forced  to  speak  of  any  who  had  trusted  him  as  a 
fiiend,  especially  when  the  business  nevef  came 
to  any  bearing,  or  to  that  height  as  to  be  any 
.way  prejudicial  to  the  government/' 

If,  however,  the  reader  estimates  the  character 
of  Lord  Russell  as  one  in  which  falsehood  found 
no  place,  he  will  agree  with  me  that  the  words 
spoken  by  him  to  Bishop  Burnet,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  friendship,  and  in  the  expectation  of 
being  summoned,  within  a  few  hours,  before  bis 
Creator,  are  the  best  of  all  evidence.  He  then 
declared  that  all  that  had  been  done  amounted 
to  loose  discourse,  or  at  most,  embryos^  that 
never  came  to  any  thing.  *  And,  in  the  paper 
delivered  to  the  sherif£i,  he  says,  ^*  And  now,  to 
sum  up  all,  as  I  never  had  any  design  against 
the  King's  life,  so  I  never  was  in  any  contrivance 
of  altering  the  government."  Dalrymple  con- 
siders this  denial  as  a  proof  that  Burnet  wrote  the 
paper ;  because  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with 

^  Burnet's  Journal. 
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Lord  Russell's  sincerily  * ;  as  if  there  urare  not 
as  much  guilt  in  aflixing  his  name  to  a  falsehood^ 
as  in  wiitmg  it  himself.  But  Dalrymple  has,  in 
fact,  no  other  foundation  for  his  opinion  than  a 
mistaken  notion  of  his  own,  that  t,  on  the  trials 
Lord  Ruteell  did  not  either  avow  or  deaj  the 
intended  insurrection.  Had  he  looked  to  tiie 
printed  trial,  he  would  have  seen  that  Lord 
Russell  is  made  to  say  that  he  looked  on  a  rebel- 
lion as  wicked  and  impracticable,  and  that  he 
never  wished  to  redress  any  grievance  hut  in  a 
legal  and  parliamentary  way.  In  the  report 
here  given  from  his  own  hand,  he  says,  /<  As  for 
going  about  to  make  or  raise  a  rebellion,  that  like- 
wise is  a  thing  so  wicked,  and  withal  so  im- 
practicable, that  it  never  entered  into  my 
thoughts/'  His  language,  on  his  trial,  to  his 
friend,  and  in  his  last  speech,  is  thus  firm  and 
consistent,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  his 
language  is  stronger  to  the  judges  before  con- 
viction than  to  the  world  and  his  friend  afler- 
"wards.  Dalrymple  says,  there  is  a  letter  in  the 
Paper-office  of  Lord  Russell  to  the  King,  in 
which  he  only  denies  the  assassination.  The 
petition  to  the  King  before  given,  in  which  he 
merely  allows  the  meetings  to  be  unlawful,  must 
be  the  letter  here  alluded  to.    I  have  looked  al; 

*  Dal,  p.  93.  t  Ibid.  p.  91. 
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the  papers  in  the  Paper-office,  and  there  is  ofniy 
one  other  petition^  or  letter,  of  Lord  Russell  to 
the  King,  which  is  quite  unimportant  Such  is 
the  faithful  description  of  Dalrymple,  and  that 
too  in  a  note,  in  which  he  complains  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  Burnet. 

The  judgment  ei^ressed  by  Lady  Russell^ 
many  y^ars  afterwards,  probably  ccmtains  the 
truth  on  this  subject  She  was  persuaded  th9 
Rye-House  plot  was  no  more  than  '^  talk  j"«-«» 
f/  and  'tis  possible,''  she  adds^  ^*  that  talk  goii^ 
so  far  as  to  consider,  if  a  remedy  to  supposed 
CTiIs  might  be  sou^t,  how  it  could  be  formed."* 

*  Tbe  whole  of  the  passage  is  worth  inseruon.  It  is  oa 
the  occasion  of  MonmoutVs  in?asion,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fits- 
William : 

"  And  now.  Doctor,  I  take  this  l|ite  wild  attempt  to  be  a 
new  project,  not  depending  on,  or  being  linked  in  the  least  to 
any  former  design,  if  there  was  then  any  real  one»  which  I  am 
satisfied  was  not,  no  more  than  (my  own  lord  confessed)  talk. 
And  it  is  possible  that  talk  going  so  far  as  to  consider  if  a 
remedy  to  supposed  evik  might  be  sought,  how  it  could  be 
formed  ?  But,  as  I  was  saying,  if  all  this  late  attempt  was 
entirely  new,  yet  the  suspicion  my  lord  must  have  lain  under 
would  have  been  great ;  and  some  other  circumstances,  I 
must  confess,  would  have  made  his  part  an  hard  one.  So 
that,  from  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  or  want  of  true  sight 
in  the  directive  faculty,  what  would  have  followed,  God  only 
knows.  From  the  frailty  of  the  will  1  should  have  feared 
but  little  evil ;  for  he  had  so  just  a  soul,  so  firm,  so  good,  he 
could  not  warp  from  such  principles  that  were  so«  unless 
misguided  by  his  understanding,  and  that  his  own,  not 
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The .  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  his  declaration 
against  James  the  iSecond,  seems  to  allow  the 
existence  of  meetings  to*  consult  of  extra* 
ordinary,  yet  lawful,  means,  to  rescue  our  re- 
ligion and  liberties  from  tlie  hands  of  vicdence, 
when  all  ordinary  means,  according  to  the  laws> 
were  denied  and  obstructed. 

We  may  now,  upon  the  whole,  conclude, 
that  the  consultations  in  which  Lord  Russell 
took  a  part,  related  to  the  means  of  resisting  the 
government,  but  that  no  plan  of  rebellion  was 
any  wise  matured. 

In  the  examination  which  I  have  made  into 
flie  truth  of  the  Rye-House  plot,  I  have  placed 

another's  ;  for  I  dare  say,  as  he  could  discern,  he  never  went 
into  any  thing  considerable,  upon  the  mere  submission  to  any 
one's  particular  judgment.  Now  bis  own,  1  know,  he  could 
never  have  framed  to  have  thought  well  of  the  late  actings,  and 
therefore  most  probably  must  have  sat  loose  from  them.  But 
I  am  afraid  his  excellent  heart,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been 
often  pierced  from  the  time  his  life  was  taken^way  to  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  having,  I  trust,  a  reasonable  ground  of 
hope  he  has  found  those  nvercies  he  died  with  a  cheerful  per. 
suasion  he  should^  there  is  no  reason  to  mourn  my  loss* 
when  that  soul  I  loved  so  well  lives  in  felicities,  and  shall  do 
80  to  all  eternity.  This  I  know  in  reason  should  be  my  cure ; 
but  flesh  and  blood  in  this  mixed  state  is  such  a  slave  to 
sense,  the  'memory  how  I  have  lived,  and  how  (as  I  think)  I 
must  ever  do  for  the  time  to  come,  does  so  prevail  and 
weaken  my  most  Christian  resolves,  that  I  cannot  act  the  part 
that  mere  philosophy,  as  you  set  down  many  instances, 
enabled  many  to  an  appearance  of  easiness ;  for  I  verily 
believe  they  |^d  no  more  than  me,  but  vainly  affected  it." 
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no  reliance  on  the  -  authorities  of  Lord  Grey, 
and  Bishop  Sprat. 

The  character  of  Ford,  Lord  Grey,  is  stained 
with  licentiousness,   cowardice,   falsehood,  and 
ingratitude.    The  seduction  of  his  wife's  sister, 
of  which  an  account  may  be  seen  in  the  State 
Trials,  was  aggravated  by  duplicity  to  her  pa- 
rents, and  barbarity  to  her.     After  the  acces- 
sion of  James,  he  excited  Monmouth  to  rnake^ 
an  invasion,  and  afterwards  ruined  his  cause  by 
his  notorious  cowardice.    When  in  prison,  he 
offered  to  become  a  witness  against  his  former 
associate  Mr.  Hampden ;  and,  in  order  to  secure 
his   own  life,  he  wrote,   by* the  command  of 
James,  what  Mr.  Hume  is  pleased  to  call  ^^the 
most  full  and  authentic  account ''  of  the  Rye- 
House  plot.    The  story  is  long,  and  well  told, 
and  probably  has  a  great  mixture  of  truth ;  but 
as  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
false,  it  is  better  to  neglect  it  altogether. 

Bishop  Sprat  wrote,  at  the  desire  of  Charlfes 
and  James,  a  history  of  the  Rye-House  plot :. 
but,  after  the  Revolution,  he  published  two  ex- 
enlpatory  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  which 
he  ^ys  that  James,  after  his  accession,  called 
for  his  papers^  and  having  read  them,  and  altered 
divers  passages,  caused  them  to  be  published, 
by  his  own  authority.  Sprat  also  retracts  all 
that  he  had  insinuated  against  Lord  Russell's 
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veracity :   bis  autbonky  must,  of  eoiUM^   be 
equally  disregarded  with  that  of  Lord  Grey. 

It  remains  to  be  considered^  how  far  Lord 
Russell  was  justified  in  omsulting  and  debating 
on  the  practicability  of  raiski^  aa  insurrection* 

I  apprehend  few  men  will  now  deny  that  re^ 
sistance  to  a  government  may  sometimes  be  an 
act»  not  only  justifiable  as  an  ienterpziset  but 
imperative  as  a  duty.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
far  firom  agreeing  to  the  doctrine  attributed  to 
Lord  Chatham,  that  <*  it  were  better  for  the 
people  to  perish  in  a  glorious  contention  ibr 
their  rights,  than  to  purchase  a  ^vish  traaquiL 
lity,  at  the  expense  of  a  single  iota  of  the  con^ 
stitution."*  It  should,  indeed^  be  the  endeavour 
of  men  who  have  inherited  liberty  from  tibeir 
ancestors,  to  traoamit  the  possession  unimpaired 
to  their  descendants ;  but  the  loss  of  a  single 
franchise  may  be  compensated,  and  abuses  of 
power,  though  frequent,  may  be  resisted,  widi- 
out  recourse  to  arms,  so  long  as  there  ace  chan- 
nels through  which  the  injured  may  obtaia 
redress.  Should  these  be  choaked  up,  and  in 
danger  of  being  totally  closed,  it  is  then  the  un* 
questionable  right  of  all  men  who  value  their 
privileges!  to  prepare  other  means  &a  their  de* 
fencoi  ' 


«  ■  I  >    I       ■    I     J  ^    ■!>— ii»1^aai^— ^w*. 


*  Aneedotes  qf  Lord  Chatham.  Speech,  Janusry,  9,  )770, 
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If  we  consider  the  state  of  the  goveratnent  at 
the  period  when  Lord  Russell  was  executedf  we 
shall  see  that  it  had  totally  changed  its  nature. 
The  very  means  by  which  the  Crown  may  be 
lawfully  resisted,  had  been  either  taken  away,  or 
converted  into  instrumeits  for  raising  a  new 
edifice  of  arbitraiy  power.  These  means  are, 
the  parliament,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the 
press.  The  parliament  had  been  dissolved  two 
years  before,  with  an  apparent  determination 
never  to  call  another ;  and,  should  their  assist- 
ance be  ever  wanted,  the  surrender  of  the  char- 
ters gave  so  .ccnnmanding  an  influence  to  the 
Crown^  that  their  remonstrances  would  be  no 
longer  formidable.  Accordingly,  King  James 
found,  in  the  parliament  which  he  assembled 
upon  his  coming  tqt  the  throne,  a  willing  and 
humble  tod. 

The  courts  of  justice,  where  judges  were  ap* 
pointed  and  displaced  at  the  King's  pleasure^ 
and  juries  were  returned,  without  regard  either 
to  law  or  decency,  had  become  more  subservient 
to  the  Court  than  those  of  France,  a  country  in 
which  despotism  was  openly  established.  In 
Ixmdon,  where  justice  had  long  been  neglected^ 
in  the  struggle  of  tiie  rival  parties,  the  Tories 
were  now  completely  triumphant,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  promoters  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  would  not  receive  free  and  impartial  justice. 
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The  press  also^  the  last  refuge  of  the  worships 
pers  of  freedom,  had  become  a  fortress  of  her 
enemies.  The  writings  of  the  Whigs  were  sup- 
pressed, and  calumnies  against  them  published, 
in  violation  and  in  contempt  of  the  laws.  That 
such  was  the  system  of  government,  has  been 
fully  made  out  by  the  facts  before  detailed; 
and,  to  crown  all,  in  order  to  afford  time  for  the 
naw  system  to  acquire  stability,  a  pension  was 
received  from  a  foreign  power,  which  defrayed 
the  most  urgent  expenses  of  the  Court 

So  many  measures,  all  tending  to  the  same 
end,  constituted  no  less  change  in  the  English 
constitution  than  was  effected  by  the  Repub- 
licans when  they  beheaded  Chatrl6s  the  First, 
and  proclaimed  the  Commonwealth :  and  had 
Charles  the  Second  lived,  or  had  James  not  ob« 
stinately  persevered  in  his  attachment  to  Popery, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  1681  would  now 
be  looked  upon  as  the  era  of  a  revolution  which 
established  in  England  the  unlimited  monarchy 
of  the  Stuarts.  .  • 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  it  appears 
to  me,  to  justify  the  alarm  which  Lord  Russell 
felt  for  his  country^  and  his  wish  to  form  i  a 
party  against  the  dangerous  pretensions  of  the 
royal  brothers.  But,  in  all  cases  of  rcusistance, 
not  only  must  the  justice  of  the  caufte  be  con- 
sidered, but  also  the  probability  of   success. 
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iVudence  is,  in  this  instance  more  perhaps  than 
in  any  other,  a  moral  duty  ;  for,  by  a  mistake  in  ' 
calculation,  the  lives  of  thousands  may  be  ha- 
zarded^ and  the  chains  of  the  people  more  com^^ 
pletely  rivetted.  The  magnitude  of  such  a 
-crime,  and  the  inviting  form  under  which  it 
'appears  to  the  most  honourable  minds,  are  the 
only  excuse  for  the  severity  of  those  laws  which 
condemn  him  who  is  gudty  of  it  to  forfeit,  not 
only  his  life,  but  the  honours  and  property  which 
have  descended  to  his  family. 

In  the  time  of  which  I  am  treating,  as  Lord 
Russell  himself  remarked,  an  insurrection  could 
not  be  made  by  a  few  great  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  that  the 
people  should  be  disposed  universally  to  act 
against  the  government  "  There  is  more 
strength  in  union  than  in  numbers,''  says  Lord 
Halifax  :  <'  witness  the  people,  who,  in  all  ages, 
have  been  scurvily  used,  because  they  could  so 
seldom  agree  to  do  themselves  right"  Again,  he 
says,  <^  The  people  can  seldom  agree  to  move 
together  against  a  government ;  but  they  can  sit 
still,  and  let  it  be  undone."  Indeed,  except  where 
the  oppressor  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
foreign  foe,  rather  than  a  domestic  tyrant,  as  in 
Holland  and  in  Switzerland,  the  people  have, 
in  very  few  cases,  risen  in  a  body  to  assert  their 
rights.     It  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  leader^  of 
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an  insurrectioD^  that  the  people  should  be  tbo^ 
roughly  weary  of  sufferingy  and  disposed  to  view 
vkh  ccxnplacency  a  change  of  role.  Were  they 
so  in  1683  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  the^y  w«e 
not  Acts  of  oppression  h^  been  exercised 
chiefly,  against  a  party,  many  of  whom  had  be* 
come  unpopular ;  the  general  character  of  the 
government  was  not  tyrannical ;  the  rdigioo, 
and  the  property  of  the  subject  had  not  yet  been 
attacked.  Lord  RussqU  seems  himself  to  have 
entertained  little  hopes  of  rousing  the  people  at 
this  period ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  after  some 
consultation  with  his  friends,  he  would  eidier 
iiave  persuaded  them  to  remain  quiet,  or  have 
withdrawn  altogether  from  their  councils. 

But  there  is  another  question  which  may  pro- 
bably be  asked :  Can  it  be  safe  for  a  government, 
it  may  be  said,  to  allow  plans  for  insurrection  to 
be  canvassed  in  the  capital  ?  Was  it  their  duty 
to  wait,  and  see  if  a  feasible  prcgect  of  rebellioii 
could  be  arranged  and  prq>ared  for  execoti<m  ? 
To  this  question  I  shall  answer,  frankly,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Russell,  that  there  was  no  way 
of  establishing  arbitraiy  power  in  England^ 
without  first  wading  through  his  blood.  He 
would  have  been  ever  on  the  alert  to  watch  the 
designs  of  the  Court }  and,  in  the  first  moment 
of  its  weakness,  all  the  friends  of  freedom  would 
have  been  in  arms. 
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The  necessary  consequences  of  the  measures 
o£  Charles  were  executions,  or  civil  war.  The 
vety  spirit  with  which  hi.  victiins  died,  shewed 
how  little  disposed  thejr  were  to  become  the 
willing  and  quiet  slaves  of  his  despotism.  Rus- 
sell refused  to  barter  his  free  opinions  for  the 
hopes  of  life :  Sydney  thanked  God  that  he  died 
for  the  good  old  cause :  CoUedge  and  Rumbold^ 
the  first  and  the  last  of  those  who  suffered  for 
opposing  the  arbitrary  government  of  1681, 
gave,  in  their  last  wordsi  honourable  testimony 
of  their  fearlessness  and  sincerity.  Their  un« 
daunted  confidence  should  have  taught  James 
that  Englishmen  were  not  afraid  of  risking  their 
lives  for  freedom  :  but,  instead  of  being  a  warn* 
ing  to  him,  they  became  an  example  to  others. 
It  is  to  their  spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  men  like 
them,  rather  than  to  any  unalterable  law,  that 
we  owe  the  permanency  and  the  excellence  of 
our  ancient  constitution. 
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ADVICE  OF  WILLIAM  EARL  OF  BEDFORD  TO  HIS 

SONS. 

[This  paper  was  sent  to  me  after  the  rest  of  the  work  was  gone 
to  the  press. '  The  title  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  John  Duke 
<^  Bedford,  who  died  in  1771,  and  the  letter  itself  is  in  the 
hand-writing  of  his  secretary^  Mr.  Beaumont.  It  is  difficulty 
however,  to  reconcile  the  contents  of  the  paper  with  the 
title.    Mention  is  made  of  the  mother  of  the  persons  to 

-  whom  it  is  addressed,  as  one  some  time  dead ;  but  Anne, 
Countess  of  Bedford,  the  mother  of  Francis  Lord  Russell, 
and  his  brother  William,  4id  not  die  till  1 684.  Neither  can 
I  reconcile'  the  details  of  the  family  given  in  this  paper  with 
an  Earl  of  Bedford  of  any  other  period.    The  style  seems 

;  to  be  that  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.] 

»  ■ '  .  • 

Cojn/  of  a  Letter  wrote  by  William  Earl  ofBed- 
Jbrd^  to  his  SonSj  Francis  and  William. 

Dear  Frank ; 
Ignorance  and  vice  are  the  usual  effects  of  an. 
unlearned  and  undisciplined  education.  Of  my 
passionate  desire  to  free  you  and  your  brother 
from  both  these,  I  suppose  I  have  given  you 
and  the  world  sufficient  testimony,  sure  I  am,  Ir 
have  satisfied  myself ;  you  may.  guess  how  vio- 
lent my  longings  are  to  advance  your  piety  and 
understanding,  that  is»  to  render  you  perfect 
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men»  in  that^  death  is  only  displeasing  when  I 
think  of  dying  before  I  see  this  my  desire  ac- 
complished»  or  at  least  so  far  as  my  hopes  may 
be  greater  than  my  fears :  and  as  death  every 
day  makes  his  approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  (God 
knows  how  soon  he  will  make  a  long  separation 
between  us :)  and  in  this  other  regard  too,  that 
whilst  X  live  I  shall  always  be  with  thee.  Be 
this^  then^  received  either  as  a  legacy  for  the 
will  of  a  dyings  or  the  advice  of  a  living  father, 
if  it  be  observed  or  obeyed  in  either  capacity, 
I  shall  think  myself  neither  dead  nor  absent ;  I 
put  it  into  your  hands  with  a  prayer^  that  God 
will  give  it  his  blessing,  and  then  you  have 
mine. 

It  was  the  wisest  saying  of  the  wisest  man, 
the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
Holiness  then  is  the  introduction  of  all  wisdom ; 
so  it  shall  be  the  first  of  my  advice,  fear  Grod, 
and  if  holiness  give  knowledge,  knowle^e  will 
give  thee  happiness,  long  li£e,  iidies»  and  ho* 
Hour.  Length  9idaj%  is  in  the  ri^t  hand  of 
wisdem,  asid  in  her  left  hand  are  riches  aad  ho^ 
nour^  (said  the  wise  King :)  ho w  exalted  a  thing, 
Aen^  is  rel^on,  which  isdiesMtherof  sogreat 
blessings,  and  who  witt  pity  thy  oompiainta  for 
Die  want  of  «iy  of  these,  if  they  be  obtained  by 
^l^easure  <^  (that  which  wiU  also  ci^own  thee 


ifiljil  bev^tft)  an  hol^  tsTe^  be  pioiu^  and  thou 
«rl  ^  limi  i  f^w  God,  and  thou  dMt  not  foat 
mWsQsi^MU  forit  wiU«ettlbBeabairodM^r6aob 

aiiLiaioN^ 

For  thy  rel^ion^  dist^igvish  n«yt  thj^aelf  by, 
hfi^  not  &ctioua  for,  nor  sfsrve^  under  a^yseok 
whatsoever :  be  thou  a  Christian^  thi$  xnost  piire^ 
certain^  noblest  worshipper  of  Gk)d  of  all  others. 
But  if  thou  art  pressed  to  give  up  thy  name  to 
any  one  profession^  enquire  after  and  embrace 
tlurt;  whoK  principles  conduce  most  to  piety,  that 
which  Gomes  nearest  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
And  in  the  examination  of  ^estions  in  religion, 
tbougb  I  am  no  cfivine,  yet  I  dare  venture  to 
guide  your  conscience  thus  far.    Be  careibl  stiQ 
te  seaioh  inta  the  consciences  of  a  doctrine ; 
Mly  upon  the  Seriptores,  which  are,  without  ex- 
position, plain^  and  which,  if  they  o£fer  injury 
to  the  attributes  of  Giod,  rendeiing  them  such 
a«  we  should  abbor  ourselvea  to  be,  oc  if  ikej 
opcsp  the  g^tQ  to  looseness  and  prQ&neneis,  by. 
no  me^fis.  give  them  eoteii^ipnKQt     I.A8tIy^ 
.  labour  diligently  to  £M  the  t]:ujt^ 
enable  you  with  abilities  ^  that  great  wodfe  ^or 
X  would  not  have  you,  owe  your  religkuib  to  your 
edujpation  only }  and  foe  your  ewouri^^enKNtt  toi 
the  search  of  this  truth,  he«dfuUy  remember  Urn 
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most  excellent  saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour,' 
John,  vii.  1,  2.  ^'  If  any  man  will  do  his  wSl,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God 
or  man."  God  never  denied  himself  to  him  that' 
sought  him  by  prayer  and  holiness  of  life.  And 
when  you  have  thus  happily  found  this  divine 
truth,  embrace  it  sincerely,  and  follow  it  con- 
stantly, and  be  sure  to  give  it  honour  by  your 
conversation. 

LOYALTY.    '      . 

Next  to  the  fear  of  God,  the  Apostle  com* 
mands  honour  to  the  King,  which  if  it  be  not: 
the  sum  of  the  second  table,  as  the  other  is  of 
the  first,  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  the  prindpol 
and  main  pillar  thereof.  And  let  me  teU  thee, 
if  thou  dost  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mothier, 
thou  canst  neither  be  rebel  nor  schismatic,  di»-. 
loyal  to  the  sovereign  power,  or  disobedient  Uk 
the  church. 

DUTY  TO  PARENTS. 

As  for  your  duty  to  me,  I  doubt  not  but  it 
will  grow  up  with  your  understanding;  and 
when  you  know  how  nice  and  curious  my  care 
hath  been  over  your*  education,  even  to  the  least 
circumstance,  my  prying  into  your  inclination,' 
obsejrving  the  bent  of  your  soul,  her  very  first 
putting  forth,  heightening  the  good,  and  check- 
ing  the  ill,  placing  guards  upon  your  senses  and 
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conversatiott,  not  only  pointing  out  the  way  to 
virtue,  by  putting  your  feet  into  it,  and  teaching 
you  to  tread  it ;  (I  speak  not  of  fashioning  or 
adorning  your  body,  for  I  would  not  have  you 
to  measure  my  love  and  care  by  gay  clothes, 
noble  diet,  and  recreation,  though  you  enjoyed 
these  in  some  measure,)  when  you  come  to  know 
and  juc^  of  this,  I  have  reason  to  expect,  and 
therefore  may  boldly  challenge,  that  if  you  were 
to  choose  a  father^  you  would  seek  me  out. 
Should  you  now  so  behave  yoiurself,  that  as  if  I 
were  to  choose  a  son,  to  adopt  a  gentleman  into 
my  fiOnily  to  inherit  my  name  and  fortunes,  you 
.only  1  should  pitch  upon  ;•  besides  the  joy  of 
beholding  it,  I  should  have  a  requital  even  to 
my  wish.  Nor  were  it  possible  for.  you  to  die 
in  my  debt,  for  your  education,  if  you  observe 
this' with  Uke  care  to  bring  up  your  children  also, 
(if  it  shall  please  God  to  give  you  that  blessings) 
and  because  I  have  an  ambition  to  oblige  pos- 
terity, I  do  here  charge  this  duty  upon  you,  that 
you  also  lay  the  like  charge  upon  yours,  and 
they  on  their  children  successively.  For  inge- 
nuous manners  first  made  us  noble,  marked  out 
and  advmced  our  family  first  to  hotiour ;  with 
equal  reason  and  more  facility,  will  such  manners 
preserve  us  noble,  which  is  most  certainly  ef- 
fiected  by  education,  otherwise  the  estat^  I  leave 
you  will  be  but  as  rich  trappings  upon  an  ass, 
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and  Tend^  yon  diore  ridiculous:  wfaanefor^ 
whatsoever  you  have  your  lieirs^  (and  noir  I 
igfeak  to  your  fiosterity  in  you,)  be  nre  to  give 
tbem  a  learned  and  Ubeial  adusation  (  there 
beings  in  my  pidgmenty  no  other  way  to  secuM 
you  firam  faUiHg  from  faonoor^  and  the  despite  ^ 
fortxttie.  Tbm  whkb  I  ha^e  mid  conoeraing 
yoor  dvdty  to  iiie>  is  also  applicable  to  die  tne^ 
mory  of  yoUr  excellent  loiodMr^  for  a  jpetfnnA 
observatiofe  you  cannot  pay  her«  I  moat  alUthc^ 
charge  yoo^  often  to  call  to  mind»  that  y<M.  and 
your  Iwother  have  entered  into  a  solemlt  cdgags^ 
ment  unto  riiey  under  your  harafa^  to  inltete  the 
honours  and  exceKencies  of  that  dear^aint,  the 
best  of  wives^  the  best  of  motheiiB  und  fiiendsu 
Be  religious  in  the  porformance  of  it,,  as  you 
expect  my  blessing*  Remember,  JFralik,  she 
had  more  pangs  in  your  bringing  u|^  thaA  brings 
ing  fortb^  and  she  hath  been  an  excdlent  nurse 
to  your  inind»  regarding  more-  the  faeaUk  tad 
sbnaitaess  of  that»  than  of  your  bodj^  tbougit 
this  were  <»red  for  widi  the  greatest  tendemeaa 
imaginable.  The  tnitkisi  you  owe  her  so  mraxb 
that  you  cannot  clear  your  oUigatton  by  aagi 
other  way ;  nothing  can  discharge  yo<i»  ind 
ac^t  yQU  to  her  also^  but  by  beii^  sodk  t^ 
yours^  as  she  has  been  to  you^  bdd  thus  her  m^^^ 
IB  boBOur^d^add  I  |wofesd  myself  satisfeii: 

IB 
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•       AFFECTION  TO  BR0THEB8  AND   SJSTBRS. 

As  for  your  oarriage  tofwudA  your  brothefti 
and  sisters,  I  must  nedds  say,  that  your  natural 
kindness  towards  them  now,  gives  me  great 
hopes  that  you  will  be  a  loving  brother  hete^ 
after«  And  be  so,  IVank,  as  you  ex^ot  thi^ 
blessing  of  Qod,  «nd  my  favour.  Besides,  y<mr 
mterest  will  require  tius  from  you»  becMse  a 
nuineitous,  wealthy,  and  ancient  fksaily,  ^timi 
and  agreeing  witiun  itself  with  aM  its  d(^ndants 
and  relativesi  cannot  easily  be  wnmged  iti  such 
a  country  as  this«  I  know  very  weU  how  little 
it  can  suffer,  and  how  much  it  can  do )  but  then 
It  must  be,  as  I  said,  entire.  The  dying  father^s 
bundle  o£  anx>ws  in  the  fkble,  has  an  exc^Hent 
moral,  to  show^  how  invincible  love  and  umon 
are»  And  diat  you  may  ri^tly  understand  me, 
this  love  of  yours  to  them,  must  not  only  be  in 
affisctionate  words,  kind  entertaimnent,  and  the 
like,  but  in  a  hearty  real  performance  of  all  good 
offices  that  may  tend  to  the  advantage  of  dieir 
estates  and  reputation ;  study  to  do  them  good» 
and  stay  not  for  opportunities  offered,  snatch 
them  rather  and  prevent  their  wishes^  This  is> 
a  noble  way  of  obliging,  and  by  this  means  you* 
may  make  them  your  friends,  a  dearer  name  by 
fhr  than  that  of  farodier  or  sister,  and  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  repaid  to  yours,  though  yonrsctf 
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may  not  need  the  return  ;  for  I  must  tell  you^ 
kind  offices  have  been  remembered  when  the 
bestower  has  been  rotten.    And  a  grandchild 
hath  been  thanked,  sometimes  relieved,  for  the 
grandfather's  kindness :  insomuch  as  the  cour- 
tesy to.  your  brother  may  prove  a  charity  to  your 
child,  think  seriously  of  this,  and  remember  it 
Qut  that  I  may  be  thoroughly  understood  in  this 
advice,  your  love  doth  not  end  here,  and  I  am 
not  ftdly  obeyed  if  you  only  love  them  in  that 
manner  as  I  have  expressed :  you  must  endea- 
vour that  they  love  one  another  also ; .  to  this 
end,  be  sure  to  put  out  the  fire  of  discontent, 
if  any  appear,  or  but  the  smoke  thereof,  pre- 
sently, so  soon  as  it  doth  appear,  and  be  careful 
to  put  it  quit*  out,  for  smothered  discontents 
break  out  afterwards  with  more  violence.     And 
herein,  after,  my  decease,  you  are  to  show  the 
authority  of  a  fa^iier,  as  well  as  the .  love  of  a 
brother  to  your,  family ;  for  which .  purpose,  you 
ought  to  enable  yourself  with  those  abilities  of 
understanding  and  judgment,  that  you  may  be  a 
person  fit  to  be  sought  unto,  and  to  be  relied 
iqpon.    This  will  give  you  authority,  and  upon 
a  presumption,  these  both  sides  iVill  be  inclined 
to  rest  and  settle,  being  confident  that  your 
equal  afiection  will  not  su£fer  you  to  decdve 

them,  nor  your  sound  reason  to  be  deceived 
yourself. 
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AFFECTION  TO  KINDR£D« 


^his  advioe  I  must  cany  also  into  my  next 
particular  that  concerns  your  kindred,  which^ 
for  the  former  reasons,  you  must  also  labour  to 
preserve  in  amity,  at  least  the  major  and  bettei^ 
part  of  them, .  and  it  will  require  a  very  good 
skill,,  l^ut  once  happily  effected,,  it  must  needs 
bring  you  great  reputation «  Let  your  outward 
deportqaent  be  full  of  respect  to  all  your 
kindred*  but  reserve  to  yourself  a  secret  mark 
and  character  of  each.  And  take  heed  of  sufl 
l^ingtihem  to  coo^e  within  you,  yet  thrust  them 
Qot  off:  gentleness,  but  managed  with  discretion^ 
will  be  sometimes  necessary ;  yet  distance  and 
gravity  must  presently  step  in  to  secure  it  from 
presu9iption»  and  protect  it  from  abuse.  I 
should saymore concemii^  this,  but  I  refer  you 
to  my  more  secret  instructions,  where  you  shall 
have,  God  enabling  me,  a  particular  of  those 
friends  and  servants  to  your  family,  whose  coun* 
9els  yoa  may  follow,  and  whose  service  you  may 
trust 

Frank,  you  are  now  setting  your  foot  into  the 
world,  but  before  you  place  it,  look  about  you^ 
and  consider  that  you  can  hardly  set  it  but  upon 
a  snare,  or  a  thorn,  which  calls  upon  you  both 
for  care,  and  courage :  with  these,  take  my  ex- 
perience for  your  guide ;  and,  if  you  foUow  not 
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my  directions  exactly,  which  frees  you  from  all' 
danger,  yet  tread  as  near  as  you ;  can  you  shall 
'suffer  the  less ;  slip  you  may^  faU  you  cannot 

MANNERS. 

I  have  observed  that  the  greatest  mischief  to 
our  manners,  proceeds  from  a  mistake  of  the  na- 
ture of  things }  learn,  therefore,  first  to  laake 
a  right  judgment  of  things ;  esteem  not  a  fea- 
ther, and  slight  a  jewel ;  know  that  nothing 
is  beautiful,  great,  or  your  own,  but  only  vir- 
tue and  piety ;  riches  are  not,  great  revenues, 
jioble  houses,  money,  or  plate  ;  but  not  to  want 
that  which  is  necessary  to  support  a  moderate 
and  ingenuous  condition*  That  glory,  is  to  hear 
well  for  doing  good }  honour,*  a  reverence  (or 
being  virtuous ;  power  and  command,  an  alnlity 
to  oblige  noble  persons ;  nobility,  heroic  actions, 
or  to  be  like  noUe  ancestors ;  generosity,  a 
natural  inclination  to  virtue;  health,  such  a 
constitution  of  the  body  as  renders  the  mind 
vigorous ;  beauty,  a  fair  soul  lodged  in  no  un« 
handsome  body ;  strength,  not  to  be  weary  in 
virtuous  actions;  pleasure,  those  pure,  firm, 
lasting  delights,  which  arise  from  those  thii^p 
alone  which  belong  to  the  understanding  and 
soul.  All  which  definitions  of  things  are  dean 
contrary  to  the  vulgar  conceptions,  and,  con* 
sequently,  not  to  be  expected  in  th^ir  practice. 
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*  Thy  birth,  Frank,  hath  separated  thee  from 
the  people ;  let  thy  actions  also  carry  thee,  and 
raise  thee  above  them ;  suspect  ^11  things  they  ad« 
.mire ;  neither  think  their  opinion,  nor  live  their 
manners.  They  know  not  how  to  set  upon  each 
thing  its  due  price  and  value ;  learn  you  to  do 
it,  and  accustom  thyself  betimes  to  entertain 
right  and  sound  opinions,  that  they  may  grow  up 
with  thee,  and  by  using  thyself  to  think  well,  thou 
mayst  soon  come  to  do  well ;  and  by  frequency 
of  well  doing  it  will,  it  may,  at  last  become  so 
habitual  and  natural,  as  tliat  thou  canst  not  but 
do  well,  thou  •  canst  not  do  otherwise ;  or  if  at 
any  time  you  do  ill,  it  i^ay  appear  to  be  by  con- 
straint, or  force,  rather  than  from  inclination. 
After  you  are  able  to  judge  of  things,  and  hath 
kept  off  the  servile  yoke  which  opinion  hath  laid 
upon  most  men,  by  imposing  false  names,  and 
governing  the  world  by  that  cheat,  and  that  you 
can  plainly  see  a  rich  man  to  want  those  things 
whfch  he  has,  and  a  high  content  in  poverty,  dis-* 
cem  a  great  man  in  all  his  liberty,  chained  like  a 
slave  to  his  lusts  and  idleness,  and  another  free 
in  his  fetters :  this  done,  to  fit  you  for  convert' 
sation,  receive  these  following  directions.  First, 
because  the  eye  doth  make  the  first  report  of  the 
man,  d.nd  as  she  tells  her  tale,  so  for  the  most 
part  the  presence  is  liked  or  disliked  (sometime9 
very  unjustly),  to  avoid  prejudice,  be  sure  to 
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put  yourself  into  good  fashion;  and,  without 
flattery,  I  may  tell  you,  but  do  not  hear  it  witlw 
out  thankfulness  to  God,  you  have  a  body  every 
way  fit  to  bear  a  graceful  presence,  answerable 
to  your  rank  and  quality.  But  take  heed  of 
aiFectation  and  singularity,  lest  you  act  the  no^ 
bleman  instead  of  being  one*  And  whether  you 
stand,  sit  or  move,  let  it  be  with  such  a  becom-> 
ing,  pleasing  gravity,  as  that  your  very  beha* 
viour  may  commend  you,  and  prevail  for  a  good 
opinion  with  the  beholder.  Before  you  s|)eak, 
let  your  mind  be  full  of  courtesy  j  the  civility  of 
the  hat,  a  kind  look,  or  word  from  a  person  of 
honour,  has  brought  ti^^t  service  which  money 
could  not«  And  he  that  can  gain  ol*  preserve  a 
friend,  and  the  opinion  e£  civility,  for  the  mov- 
ing of  the  hat,  or  a  gentle  look,  and  will  not,  is 
sillily  severe;  q>are  not  to  spend  that  which 
costs  nothing  j  be  liberal  of  them,  but  be  not 
prodigal,  lest  they  become  cheap.  I  remember 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  caU^  behaviour  the  garment 
of  the  mind ;  it  is  well  resembled,  and  r%htly 
expresses  the  behaviour  I  would  have  in  propor- 
tion to  a  garment.  It  must  be  fit,^  plain^  and 
rich,  useful  and  fashionable^  Frank,  I  should 
xiot  have  advised  you  to  such  a  regard  of  your 
outside^  the  most  trifling  part  of  man,  did  I  not 
know  how  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  woiM 
are  guKled  by  it,  and  what  notable  advantages 
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are  gained  thereby,  even  upon  some  very  wise 
men ;  the  request  of  an  acceptable  person  being 
seldom,  or  at  least  nnwiUingly,  denied.  Yet 
take  heed  of  minding  your  behaviour  too  much, 
lest  it  pilfer  from  your  consideration,  and  hinder 
action«  It  is  at  best  but  a  letter  of  commea* 
dation,  or  like  a  master  of  ceremonies,  presents 
you  to  have  audience.  If  something  be  not  well 
said  or  done,  you  are  but  a  handsome  picture, 
the  pi^eant  or  show  of  a  man. 

JLANOUAGE. 

The  next  thing  that  fits  you  for  conversation, 
asnd  18,  indeed,  chiefly  to  be  laboured  for^  is  a 
graceftil  manner  of  speaking  in  a  distinct,  well* 
tuned  voice,  without  stammering,  lisping,  stop- 
ping, oi-  repetition.  And  let  the^e  be  your  rules 
and  caution  in  discourse ;  be  sparing  of  speech ; 
some  do  it  to  be  suspected  for  wise  men,  yet  do. 
you  speak  [sometimes  that  you  i^y  not  be 
thought  a  fooL  But  let  the  little  you  utter  be 
very  much  to  the  purpose,  and,  therefore,  frame 
it  within,  before  you  set  it  forth,  still  observing  the 
point  of  your  discourse,  and  go  to  that  directly^ 
If  it  be  a  knot,  untie  it  skilfully  -,  always  have 
respect  to  a  grey-haired  experience,  and  famed 
understanding,  if  such  a  one  be  present, 

ltd.  I^t  your  language  be  clear,  proper,  signir 
ficant,    ttid  intelligible,  fitted  tQ  tthp  subject, 
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which^  as  near  as  you  can,  should  be  accordii^' 
to  the  humour  of  the  persons  yoii  converse  with* 
And  this  being  various^  it  is  requisite  that  your 
abilities  be  various  also.  As  in  all  things  else/ 
so  in  this  of  speech^  be  a  strict  obser\'er  of  de** 
corum.  Speak  not  scholastically  to  a  lady,  nor 
courtly  to  a  plain  man»  And  take  heed  of  sur- 
feiting the  ears  of  your  hearers,  seeing  that  the 
best  discourse,  like  sweetmeats,  quickly  cloy,  if 
they  become  constant  food ;  and  like  perpetual 
music,  loses  its  charms.  Therefore,  still  leave 
your  company  in  an  appetite  to  hear  more,  bait^ . 
ing  them  sometimes  with  short  offers,  so  cun- 
ningly as  that  they  may  invite  you,  and  press  you 
to  speak  on :  did  I  fear  in  you  a  poverty  of  speech, 
or  should  you  find  at  any  time  a  slender  stock,  I 
should  entreat  you  to  good  husbandry ;  above  aU 
things  avoid  comnK>n  places,  they  are  fulsome 
and  ridiculous. 

Sd.  If  your  genius  leads  you,  and  I  hope  it 
does,  to  affect  a  pleasantness  of  wit,  this  will 
charm  and  ^  win  upon  all  companies.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  that  a  story,  and  a  fit  well^chosen 
tale,  well  told,  has  effected  that  which  a  more 
serious  and  wise  debate  could  never  accomplish. 
The  Spanish  are  singular  in  this  kind,  which 
renders  them  the  best  company  in  the  wwUL 
And  you  have  often  heard  me  say,  that  it  was 
the  best  music  I  ever  heard  in  Spain.    Th^ 
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gravity  in  the  nanration  sets  off  a  stoiy  exceed- 
ingly well :  imitate  it  if  it  be  possible^  and  if 
you  can,  get  the  apparelling  the  same  tale  in  it 
various  dress  ;  that  it'  you  should  chance  to  tell 
the  same  again,  either  it  will  not  be  known  in  its 
disguise^  or  it  may  i^ain.  please,  because  of  its 
variety ;  neither  were  it  amiss  if  you  sometimes 
seem  to  foi^et  to  show  your  dexterity  that  way: 
By  no  means  aflfect  scurrilily,  and  whet  not  your 
wit  on  a  dull  adversary.  It  is  no  way  generous 
to  raise  mirth  or  triumph  over  a  fool,  whom  to 
overcome  can  be  no  victory,  when  the  conten- 
tion itself  was  dishonourable.  If  you  meet  with  a 
proud,  vain,  self-conceited  man,  it  may  become 
you  well  to  put  such  a  one  out  of  countenance^ 
so  it  be  done  handsomely,  and  like  a  person  of 
honour,  for  all  men  are  well  pleased  to  see  a  vain 
man  well  rallied. 

4th.  Be  not  dogmatical  and  peremptory  in 
your  opinion  — -  it  will  be  long  before  that  become 
you ;  but  having  spoken,  as  you  think,  reason, 
if  it  be  not  allowed  of,  speak  it  again,  and 
leave  it  calmly  to  censure.  Be  very  careful  of 
falling  into  passion :  for  whyshouldyou  be  angry, 
that  another  is  not  able  or  willing  to  understand 
you*  Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  the  sign  of  a  very 
feeble  spiiit,  not  to  be  able  to  endure  contradict 
tion ;  and  therefore,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  gain 
r^utation  upon  any  by  dispute,  try  if  he  can  be 
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moved :  if  he  may  be^  then  aoger  him^  but  with* 
out  offence;  jou  cannot  wish  for  a  greater 
lidvantage  than  his  passion  will  gsve  you ;  fen: 
anger,  in  dispute,  is  like  an  unquiet  horse  in  a 
ditsty  way,  — *pit  bums  so  mudi  dust  in  the  eyes 
c£  tibe  understanding,  tibat  it  hlinds  it^  and  pixto 
it  out.  It  will  1^^  the  enraged  disputant  so  open, 
that  you  may  hit  him  where  you  please,  and  he 
camot  put  by  one  fafiacy.  Besides,  many  have 
overcome  bj  sufimng  the  enemy  to  beat  himself 
cut  of  breath.  But  if  you  would  reo  der  yourself 
fOeasing  to  any  person  you  have  a  mind  to  Miiige, 
propose  then  such  a  subject  as  you  know  be  is 
yeny  well  skilled  in^  most  men  being  desirous  and 
pleased  to  show  their  own  exceUency ;  and  you 
!will  not  lose  by  it  neither,  for  the  experienced 
«»oldier  shall  tell  you  more  of  the  art  of  war,  and 
a  well-practised  lawyer  of  a  judged  case  in  law, 
9n  faaif  an  hour,  than  idl  the  books  of  both  pro- 
fessiects  can  teaoh  you  in  a  month,  if  perbaps,  at 
fiL  Agam,  if*  you  have  a  desire  to  make  a  ^sfaow 
of  yoursdf,  to  discourse  of  that  you  are  best 
known  in^  take  heed  of  rushing  or  breaking  in 
upon  it :  it  will  appear  pedantical,  and  discover 
an  affectation  which  you  should  car^ully  a  vend ; 
the  sUgfat  of  this  must  be  by  degrees,  approadies, 
«id  goings  about  to  steal  upon  the  argument, 
and  draw  some  of  the  company  xasensiUy  to 
bc^it  To  shut  up  this  particidar,  tdce  notic^ 
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tlwt  some  men  are  good  at  a  short  torii)  or  H^ck 
refiy^  who  languish  and  are  tired  in  a  lai^e  dii^ 
course  :  others  are  nothing  quick  at  hand,  but 
yet  their  strength  of  reason  brings  them  up  at 
last.  Could  you  join  both  these  together,  and 
make  them  one  alnlity,  yoa  would  soon  appear 
a  great  master  of  language.  I  could  wish  yon 
had  the  skill  to  msdntain  paradoxes ;  not  to  that 
purpose,  as  some  cross  humorous  wits  employ 
them,  merely  for  contradiction  and  ostentation^ 
but  for  the  sharpening  and  stretching  of  your 
wit»  which,  if  discreetly  and  modestSy  han&d, 
they  w31  afford  a  sharp  tickling  delight,  set  yon 
off  handsomely,  and  render  you,  to  qnick  appre- 
liensions^  very  acceptable,  if  to  these  you  add 
modesty  of  countenance  and^  speech,  in  one  of 
your  birt^  and  parts,  they  will  render  your  con- 
veiwtion  sweet  and  charming.  Therefore  fall 
not,  upon  occasion,  to  be  master  of  a  great 
modesty ;  but  withal  know  when  to  be  high  ; 
and  when  you  show  it,  let  it  be  with  gentle 
temper,  in  a  sweet  and  weU-commanded  spirit. 
So  that  now,  Frank,  you  being  thus  fitted  with 
comely  presence,  and  furnished  with  good  lan- 
guage, sufficiency,  and  dexterity  of  discourse : 

£MPL0lrM£»rT. 

I  will  now  oversee  your  employment,  which 
^t  present  is  your  study :  and  I  shall  be  less  care* 
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iul  herein,  upon  a  presumption  of  your  tutor's 
care  and  sufficiency  in  the  kind  hath  prevented 
me ;  however,  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  have  heard 
a  very  learned  man  speak  concerning  books  and 
the  true  use  of  them. 

1st.  You  are  to  come  to  your  study  as  to  the 
table,  with  a  sharp  appetite,  whereby  that  which 
you  read  may  the  better  digest.  He  that  has 
no  stomach  to  his  book  will  very  hardly  thrive 
upon  it. 

2d.  And  because  the  rules  of  study  do  ao  ex- 
actly agree  with  those  of  the  table,  when  you 
ure  from  your  tutor,  take  care  that  what  you 
read  be  wholesome,  and  but  sufficient.  Not 
faow  much,  but  how  good,  is  the  best  diet.  Some- 
times, fot  variety,  and  to  refresh  and  please  the 
palate  of  your  understanding,  you  may  read 
something  that  is  choice  and  delicate ;  but  make 
no  meal  thereon.  You  may  be  allowed  also  the 
music  of  poetry^  so  it  be  clear,  chaste,  and  not 
effeminate. 

Sd.  After  you  have  read  a  little,  make  a  stand 
upon  it,  and  take  not  more  in,  nor  that  down^ 
till  it  be  well  chewed  and  examined.  Go  not  to 
another  thing  until  the  first  be  understood  in 
some  measure.  If  any  thing  stick  with  you^  note 
down  your  doubts  in  a  book  for  the  purpose,  and 
rest  not  till  you  be  satisfied,  then  write  that  down 
too. 
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4th.  In  your  reading,  use  often  to  invert  and 
apply  that  which  you  observe  applicable  to  some 
purpose  :  and  if  this  chalige  be  a  robbery^  God 
help  late  writers.  Sure  1  am,  nothing  to  my 
reason  appears  more  effectual  to  raise  your  inven- 
tion  and  enrich  your  understanding. 

5th.  After  reading,  remember,  as  from  the 
table,  so  you  rise  from  your  book,  with  an  appe- 
tite ;  and  being  up,  disturb  not  the  concoction, 
which  is  infinitely  improved  by  a  rumination  or 
.  chewing  of  the  cud.  To  this  end,  recollection 
with  yourself  will  do  well,  but  a  repetition  with 
another  far  better ;  for  thereby  you  wiil^get  a 
habit  of  readily  expressing  yourself,  which  is  a 
singular  advantage  to  learning ;  and  by  the  very  ^ 
discoursing  of  what  you  learn, .  you  again  teach 
yourself:  besides,  something  new,  and.  of  your 
own,  must  of  necessity  stream  in. 

6th.  For  the  choice  of  your  books,  be  advised 
by  your  tutor ;  but,  by  my.  consent,  you  should 
not  have  above  one  or  two  at  the  most  in  every 
science,  but  those  very  choice  ones. .  I  will  com- 
mend one  book  to  you, — we  b^^  with  it  when 
we  are  boys,  yet  it  will  become  the  oldest  and 
gravest  man's  hand, — it  is  Tully's  Offices;  a 
most  wise  and  useful  book,  where  you  shall  have 
excellent  philosophy  excellently  dressed.  And 
those  that  are  skUful  in  the  language  say,  that 
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the  whole  Latin  tongue  is  there  with  all  its  purity 
and  propriety. 

7th.  For  the  more  orderly  managing  of  your 
study,  I  would  have  you  divide  the  day  into 
several  employments.  Great  and  wise  persons 
have  given  you  the  example.  If  you  will  havfe 
sne  dispose  your  time  for  you,  I  shall  prc^rtion 
it  into  three  octaves  :  eight  hours  of  which  fo): 
fHoepj  comprehending  dressing  and  undressing ; 
eight  hours  for  devotion,  food,  and  recreation, 
in  which  I  comprehend  visits  and  your  attend- 
«noe  upon  me ;  the  other  octave,  give  it  con- 
;8tant)y  to  your  studies,  unless  business  or  like 
4u;cident  interrupt,  vHbich,  if  it  shiali,  you  m«st 
either  recompense  by  the  succeeding  day^s  4Sffi- 
gimce,  or  borrow  from  your  recreation.  Butify 
no  means  intrench  upon  your  hours  of  devotion, 
which  I  would  have  you  proportion  into  little  and 
frequent  offices,  to  sweeten  the  spirits  and  pre- 
vent wearisomeness.  Possibly  even  diese  hours 
also  of  devotion  may  sometimes  receive  interrup- 
tion, by  travel  or  employment  of  necessity ;  then 
your  offices  must  be  the  less.  You  may  likewise 
be  deprived  of  the  conveniency  of  place :  if  so, 
yet  steal  a  retirement—nothing  must  hinder  you 
fiom  withdrawing  yourself,  and  a  good  asan 
makes  any  place  an  oratory.  But  be  sure  no 
merry-meeting  pastime,  or  humourkig  of  oCliers, 


make  a  breach  upon  your  daily  exercise  >Df  piety 
—nothing  but  evident  necessity  can  dispense. 

8th.  Be  not  ashamed  to  ask  if  you  doubt ; 
but  be  ashamed  to  be  reproved  for  the  same 
fault  twice. 

9th*  Be  constant  in  your  course  of  study;  and 
although  you  proceed  slowly^  yet  go  on  in  your 
path :  assiduity  will  make  amends  at  last.  He  that 
GfOi  but  creepi  if  he  keeps  his  way,  will  sooner 
come  to  his  journey's  end,  than  he  that  rideis'post 
out  of  it. 

lOtk  Sndeavour  at  the  highest  perfection,  not 
only'  at  your  studies^  but.  in  whatsoever  you  at^ 
tempt:  strive  to  excel  in  every  things  and  you 
may  perform  many  things  worthy  of  praise,  no- 
thing meanly.  He  that  aims  further  than  b$ 
can  shoots  and  draws  with  his  utmost  strength^ 
will  hardly  ^oot  short,  at  least  deserves  not  to 
be  blamed  ibr  short  shooting. 

11th.  Avoid  night  studies,  if  you  will  preserve 
yov  wit  £|nd  health. 

10th.  Whether  thou  dost  read  or  hear  any 
tNii^ — indeed  whatsoever  you  do — intend  what 
tbmi  aii:  about,  and  let  not  thy  mind  wander, 
bat  compel  it  to  be  fixed  and  present.  If  any 
odier  thought  comes  across  thee  in  thy  studyv 
keep  it  <^,  and  refer  it  to  some  other  time  i  tiids 
wondering  of  your  spirit  you  know  I  have  oftett 
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reproved,  therefore,  whatsoever  ydu  do,  do'  it, 
and  nothing  else* 

13th.  Suffer  not  thy  memory  to  rest ;  she  loves 
exercise,  and  grows  with  it  every  day:  com- 
mend something  notable  to  her  custody;  the 
more  she  receives,  the  better  she  keeps;  and 
when  you  have  trusted  any  thing  to  her  care, 
let  it  rest  with  her  a  while,  theki  call  for  it  £^ain, 
especially  if  it  be  a  fault  corrected.  You  must 
not  err  twice ;  and  by  this  frequent  calling  her 
to  account,  she  will  be  always  ready  to  give  you 
satisfaction ;  and  the  sooner,  if  what  she  was  en- 
trusted with  was  laid  up  orderly,  and  put,  as  it 
were,  in  the  several  boxes  of  a  cabinet. 

14th.  If  thou  wouldst  SQem  learned,  the  best 
way  is  to  endeavour  to  be  learned ;  for  if  thou 
dost  not  strive  to  be  that  which  thou  desirest  to 
be,  thou  desirest  to  no  purpose,  which  gives  me 
occasion  to  recommend  this  following  advice  to 
your  especial  regard. 

15th.'  It  is  an  extreme  vanily^to  hope  to  be  a 
scholar,  and  yet  to  be  unwilling  to  take  pains ; 
f^r  what  excellent  thing  is  there  that  is  easily 
composed?  Its  very  difficulty  doth  imply,  and, 
as  it  were,  doth  invite  us  to  something  worthy 
and  rare.  Consider,  it  is  a  rose  that  thorns  do 
compass ;  and  the  forbidden  object  sharpens  the 
dttire  in  all  other  thincrs.    Thus  a  difficult  mis- 
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txess  makes  a  lover  more  passionate ;  and  that 
same  man  hates  an  ofiered  and  a  prostitute  love. 
I  dare  say»  if  learning  were  easy  and  cheap,  thou 
wouldst  as  much  slight  her ;  and,  indeed,  who 
would  have  any  thing  common  with  a  carter  or 
a  cobler  ?  Something  there  is,  doubtless,  in  it, 
that  none  but  noble  and  imwearied  spirits  can  at* 
tain  her ;  and  these  are  raised  higher,  and  height- 
ened by  its  difficulty,  and  would  not  gain  her 
otherwise.     Something  there  is  in  it,  that  no 
money  or  jewels  can  buy  her.     No,  Frank,  no- 
thing  can  purchase  learning  but  thy  own  sweat : 
obtain  her,  if  thou  canst,  any  other  way.  Not  all 
my  estate  can  buy  thee  the  faculty  of  making  but 
one  quick  epigram  —  the  trifling  part  of  her } 
wherefore  I  entreat  thee,  Frank,  to  raise  thy 
spirit,  and  stretch  thy  resolution.    And  so  often 
as  thou  goest  to  thy  book,  place  before  thy  eyes 
what  crowns,   sceptres,  mitres,  and  other  en- 
signs of  honour,  learning  hath  conferred  upon 
those  that  have  courted  her  with  labour  and  dili- 
gence ;  besides  the  rare  pleasure  of  satisfaction, 
which,  of  itself,  is  an  honourable  reward.    And 
let  me  tell  thee,  Frank,  a  learned  holy  man, 
(and  such  a  one  would  I  fain  have  thee  to  be) 
looks  like  an  angel  in  flesh — ^  mortal  cherubim* 
And  because  letters  are  great  discoverers  of  the 
man,  therefbre,  when  you  write,  let  ydiir  style 
be  genteel,  clean,  round,  even,  and  plain«  un- 


less  the  subject  or  matter  requ«i0  a  mofte  mufy 
a^d  vigoEOus.  expressioiu  I  cannot  qHqw  you  a 
curiosity*  unless  it  be  like  a  lady's  dress^  n^lir 
gently^  noa^  Go  not  to  counsel  foe  ew^ry  wcard» 
yet  n^^ect  not  to  choose*  Be  nH>re  careful  to 
think  hafoie  you  write  than  before  you  speak } 
because  lieAterapass.  not.  away  as  woiids  do ;  4iey 
rewaifik  Hfion  recordi  are  still  under  the  exaaed* 
nation:  of  the  eye».  wd  tortured  thiey  ace,  soHie^ 
'  tunea»  to, confess  that  of  which  they  were  never 
guilty;  That  is  rare,  indeed,  that  can  endure 
readings  Underst^^id  the  person  well  to  whom 
you  write^  If  he  be  your  inferior,  or  eqjual,  you 
lOdy  give  your  pen  the  more  liberty*  and  {day 
with  H  sometimes ;  but  if  to  your  superior*  then 
regard  i&ta  be  had  to  your  interest  with  him*  hi« 
leisure,  asnd  capacity  i  all  whiqh  will  be,  so  mvky 
cav^ato  and  instructions  to  the  humility^  neatp 
ne^s,  and  brevity  of  your  style.  You  shall  do 
well  if,  like  a  skilful  painter,  you  draw  youi 
9eQsei,  and  the  proportions  of  your  business^  in 
a  plain  draft  first*  and  then,  give  it  colour,  heights 
ening,  and  beauty  afterwards ;  and*  if  it  be  duly 
consid^ed,  it. is  no  such  (great)  commendatifHi 
to  be  praised  for  penning  a  letter  with<mt  making 
a  blot*  not  in  my  judgment ;  therefore^  after 
you  have  pondered  and  penned*  then  examine 
and  correct.  A  negligent  manner  of  writing* 
methinks^  iaakindof  an  affiront  and  a  cballenge> 


tk6tkleVb&r,  tonp^tsati  of  dlstiUdtioh.  Avoid 
alt '  roUghties^  swelling,  poverty,  and  looseness 
in  yoitf  style  j  Ut  it  be  rather  nototis  than  nig- 
gaf^y;  The  flo^ng'  petx  ttiay  be  helped,  but 
the  diy  never.  Especially  shun  obscurity,  be^ 
€Mb6  it  tnixst  go  fe-begging  for  an  interpreter : 
Aid  why  sbouM  you  write  to  intreat  him  to  un* 
iiliCBtdtid  yoti  if  he  eaii.  Be  this  your  general 
rtflfe^,  both  ill  you*  writing  atad  speaking, — labour 
fori  iease,  rather  than  words ;  and  for  your  book, 
tAite  thiiii  {Jso,  study  men  and  things. 

16th.  Perhaps  you  will  expect,  ajfter  all  these 
lAfiithK^tions,  I  should  commend  unto  you  some 
copy  or  example  to  imitate.  As  for  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues,  I  leave  it  to  your  tutor^s 
chCHce.  In  the  English,  I  know  no  style  I 
shMild  sooner  prefer  to  your  imitation,  than  tiiat 
of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  that  excellent  unhappy 
man.  And  to  give  you  direction  for  atl  iinita^ 
tata  m  general,  as  well  as  of  his  style  in  partis 
eukuc,  be  careful  sx^  to  imitate,  as  by  drawing 
ibrth  the  vary  spirits  of  the  writer,  you  may,  if 
possible,  beconke  himselfk  Imitate  him,  but  do 
not  mobk  him ;  for  the  jfuce  of  a  bull>  or  a  horsey 
ifi  more  comely,  than  of  an  ape  or  a  monkey, 
though  the  ape  most  resembles  man,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  creatures ;  and,  in  that  regslrd, 
your  own  genuine  and  natural  style  may  show 
mora  comely  than  an  imitation  of  Sir  Francis 
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Bacon^  if  it  be  not  exactly  done.  I  would  hare 
the  imitator  be  as  the  son  of  the  father,  not  the 
ape  of  a  man ;  that  is,  to  put  on  the  likeness  of 
a  child,  not  of  an  ape  :  for  the  ape  only  imitates 
the  deformities  and  the  ridiculous  actions  of 
man,  the  son  represents  all  the  graces  of  the 
face,  gesture,  and  every  figure  of  his  &ther  ^ 
and,  in  this  representation,  he  hath  something  of 
himself  too.  I  shall  add  but  one  caution  more^ 
and  that  is  this  —  as  he  can  never  run  well  who 
shall  resolve  to  set  his  foot  in  the  footsteps  of  one 
that  went  before,  so  neither  shall  anv  man  write 
well,  who  precisely  and  superstitiously  ties  him- 
self to  another's  words.  And  with  this  liberty  I 
wish  you  still  happy. 

17th.  And  such  will  all  your  studies  be,  if  you 
constantly  put  in  practice  this  my  last  admoni- 
tion,  which  I  reserved  purposely  for  this  place. 
It  is,  that  you  be  carefid  every  night,  before  you 
go  to  bed,  or  perform  your  devoticms,  to  with- 
draw yourself  into  your  closet,  or  some  private 
part  of  your  chamber,  and  there  call  memory, 
your  steward,  to  account  what  she  has  heard  or 
read  that  ^y  worthy  of  observation ;  what  she 
hath  laid  up,  what  she  spent ;  how  the  stock  of 
knowledge  improves,  where  and  how  she  decays. 
A  notable  advantage  will  this  bring  to  your  stu- 
dies at  present,  and  hereafter  (if  that  way 
employed)  to  your  estate.     But  if  this  course  be 
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Strictly  observed  each  night  between  God  and 
your  soul,  there  will  the  true  advantage  appear. 
Fail  not,  tlierefore,  Frank,  what  employment 
soever  you  have,  every  night,  as  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  his  holy  angels^  to  pass  an  inquisition 
on  your  soul  what  ill  it  hath  done,  what  good  it 
hath  left  undone ;  what  slips,  what  fallsSt  hath 
had  that  day  ;  what  temptations  hath  prevailed 
upon  it ;  and  by  what  means,  or  after  what 
manner.  Ransack  every  corncF  of  thy  dark 
heart,  and  let  not  the  least  peccadillo,  or  kind- 
ness to  a  sin,  lurk  there,  but  bring  it  forth, 
bewail  it,  protest  against  it,  detest  it,  and 
scourge  it  by  a  severe  sorrow.  Thus  each  day's 
breach  between  God  and  your  soul  being  made 
up,  with  more  quiet  and  sweet  hope  thou  mayst 
dispose  thyself  to  rest.  Certainly,  at  last,  this 
inquisition  (if  steadily  pursued)  will  vanquish  all 
customary  sins,  whatever  they  be.  I  speak  it 
upon  this  reason,  because  I  presume  thou  wilt 
not  have  the  face  to  appear  before  God  every 
night  confessing  the  same  offence ;  and  thou 
wilt  forbear  it,  lest  thou  mayst  seem  to  mock 
God,  or  despise  him,  which  is  dreadful  but  to 
imagine.  This  finished^  for  a  delightful  close  to 
the  whole  business  of  the  day,  cause  your  ser- 
vant to  read  something  that  is  excellently  writ- 
ten or  done,  to  lay  you  to  sleep  with  it,  that,  if 
it  may  be,  even  your  dreams  may  be  profitable 
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or  learned.  This  you  will  fmd,  by  your  own 
experience,  true^  that  things  will  appear  more 
naked  to  the  eye  of  the  soul^  when  the  eye  of 
the  body  is  shut ;  which,  together  with  the  quitet 
of  the  night,  that  time  is  rendered  a  moM  fit 
seas(Hi  for  contemplation  and  contiivance.  Aa 
a  gi'eat  advantage,  not  only  to  your  book,  but 
health  and  business  also,  I  cannot  but  advise 
and  enjoin  you  to  accustom  yourself  to  rise 
early ;  for,  take  it  from  me,  no  lover  of  his  bed 
did  ever  yet  form  great  and  noble  things*  Now, 
though  I  allowed  eight  hours  for  your  bed,  with 
the  preparation  to  it  and  from  it,  yet  tfab  waa 
rather  to  point  out  the  utmost  limits  bey^md 
which  you  should  not  go^  rather  than  to  ofa^ge 
you  to  observe  such  a  proportion  exactly.  Borromf 
therefore,  of  these  golden  morning  flowers,  and 
bestow  them  on  your  book.  A  noble  person^  of 
all  others,  has  need  of  learning,  and  tfaerelbrer 
should  contribute  most  time  to  it  i  for,  besidta 
that  it  gilds  his  honour^  and  sets  off  his  birth,  it 
bec<»nes  his  employmmit,  wMch  a  nobleman,  of 
all  others,  must  not  want,  if  he  will  secure  bds 
soul,  honour,  and  estate,  all  which  are  in  most 
certain  danger  from  idleness^  the  rockof  nofaiiityy 
considering  the  plenty  of  his  table,  and  society^ 
yfiih  all  sorts  of  temptation  ;  if^  therefore,  he  be 
a  hard  student,  he  is  not  at  leisure  to  be  vitious; 
the  devil  knows  it  is  t9  no  purpose  totempt  a  busy ^ 


man;  be  always,  therefore,  employed;  and  be^ 
cauae  aome  are  triflingly  active,  that  you  may 
Qot  with  them  be  idly  busy,  your  book  will  iD'* 
stmct  you  how.  O  Frank,  did  you  but  hear  the 
complaints  of  excellent  personages,  for  missing 
of  that  opportunity  which  you  are  now  master 
of  j  or  could  you  but  suppose  yourself  old  and 
ignorant,  how  tender  would  you  be  of  the  loss  of 
one  minute !  what  would  you  not  give  to  return 
to  these  years  you  now  enjoy !  Let  this  consider 
ration  sink  deep  and  settle  in  you.  Be  more 
curious  of  the  expense  of  your  time  than  of  yoiir 
gold ;  time  being  a  jewel  whose  worth  is  invalu* 
aUe,  whose  loss  is  irreparable ;  therefore  secure 
the  present  time,  that  you  may  not  hereafter  lose 
more  by  a  vain  bewailing  of  the  past.  Now, 
because  the  best  of  learning  is  to  study  yourseU; 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  have  some  skill  in 
you,  having  so  ciuiously  observed  your  nature 
and  inclination,  I  shall  make  some  useful  dis* 
course  in  order  to  this  knowledge,  by  which  you 
may  both  see  your  defects  and  amend  them. 

YOURSELF. 

The  most  profitable  and  necessary  in  the  world 
is  to  know  and  study  thyself ;  wherefore,  with  all 
the  plainness,  sincerity,  and  observation  you  can 
make  in  your  best  temper  of  mind  and  body, 
lay  yourself  open  to  yourself;  take  an  impartial 
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survey  of  all  your  abilities  and  weaknesses,  and 
spare  not  to  expose  them  to  your  eye  by  writing^, 
which  I  conceive  is  the  best  done  by  framing' 
your  own  character,  and  so  to'  draw  the  pictuie 
of  your  mind,  which  I  recommend  to  your 
yearly  practice  during  your  life.  This,  Frank, 
if  you  flatter  not  yourself^  will  be  your  best  look- 
ing-glass^ and  must  needs  have  a  singular  influ- 
ence upon  your  religion,  and  serve  your  soul 
extremely  well  to  very  high  purposes ;  for,  by 
this  means,  your  growth  or  decay  in  virtue  will 
be  discovered,  and,  consequently,  ways  for  the 
increase  of  that  growth^  or  for  repairing  those 
decays  and  breaches  in  the  soul,  will  more  rear- 
dily  be  found  out,  and  more  easily  ciu'ed.  When 
you  have  found  both  your  forces  and  infirmities, 
then  look  with  one  eye  upon  them,  and  with  the 
other  on  the  realms  you  live  in,  whereby,  com- 
paring yourself  with  the  general  state  of  afiiurs, 
you  shall  soon  discern  whether  there  may  be  a 
correspondency  and*  compliance  between  you 
and  them^  that  you  m&y  thereupon  either  draw 
yourself  within  your  private  walls,  to  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  an  holy,  quiet,  and  innocent  repose, 
in  case  th^  times ^are  rough  and  dangerous  to  sail 
in  i  or  else,  if  calm  and  suitable,  to  engage  your<- 
self  in  some  public  employment^  for  die  service 
of  your  country  and  advancement  of  your  la- 
mily  }  though,  if  I  may  guess  at  the  future  eon- 
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stitutton  of  your  mind  by  what  I  observe  at 
present,  were  the  times  never  so  calm  and  invit- 
ingy  you  should  not  be  easily  enticed  to  embark 
yourself  into  the  world,  or  engage  in  busy  and 
great  employments.    Your  best  course,  in  my 
judgment,  Frank,  were  to  say  your  prayers  at 
home,  manage  your  little  affiurs  innocently  and 
discreetly,  and  enjoy,  with  thankfulness,  what 
God  has  bestowed  upon  me.    But  it  may  so 
happen  that  your  inclinations   may  be  active, 
and  your  parts  correspondent,  and  that  good 
fortune  may  find  you  out  in  your  privacy,  and 
court  you  to  employment,  —  if  she  does,  refuse 
her  not,  but  embrace  her  with  these  cautions : 
First,  be  sure  to  ballast  yourself  well,  by  calling 
in  to  your  aid  all  the  advantages  of  learning,  art, 
and  experience :  then  consider  to  fit  your  sails 
to  the  bulk  of  your  vessel,  lest  you  prove  a  slug, 
or  overset.     And  because  commonwealths  have 
their  shelves  and  rocks,  therefore  get  the  skill  of 
coasting  and  shifting  your  sails ;  I  mean,  to  arrive 
at  your  journey's  end  by  compassing  and  an 
honest  compliance.    Yet,  if  honesty  be  the  star 
you  sail  by,  doubt  not  of  a  good  voyi^e,  at  least 
be  sure  of  a  good  harbour. 
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EXTRACT 

Relative  to  lord  shaftesbury. 

The  following  defence  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
from  the  imputation  of  having  advised  the 
shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer,  is  taken  fiom 
Belsham's  character  of  Lord  Shaftei^uiy,  page 
93,  of  his  History  of  Great  Britain :  — 

<<  Mr,  Hume  asserts,  after  Burnet,  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  suggested  to  Clifford  the  infamous 
advice  of  shutting  up  the  Exchequer ;  although 
these  statesmen  were  at  this  very  time  inveterate 
political  adversaries.  And  there  is  extant  a 
paper  of  objections,  admirably  penned,  left  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury  with  the  King,  against  that 
violent  and  iniquitous  measure ;  and  also  a  letter 
of  the  same  nobleman,  in  which,  adverting  to 
this  report,  he.  styles  it  ^  foolish  as  well  as  false. 
If  any  man  consider,'  says  he,  *  the  circumstance 
of  the  time  when  it  was  done,  and  that  it  was  the 
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prologue  of  making  Lord  Clifford  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  he  cannot  very  justly  suspect  me  of 
the  counsel  for  that  business,  unless  he  thinks 
me  at  the  sanid  time  out  of  my  wit&*  And  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  a  man  of  honour,  though  of 
the  Clarendon  or  York  party,  was  heard  to 
declare  ^  his  wonder  why  people  accused  Lord 
Ashley  of  giving  that  advice,  fbt  he  himself  was 
pl^s6At  when  it  was  first  moved  by  Lord  Clifibrd, 
aad  )ie  heard  Lord  Adbley  violently  oppose  iV 

Mr.  Belsham  afterwards  says,  <<  Some  of  these 
particulars  are  extracted  from  original  materials, 
not;  yet  made  public,  but  which  wijl  prqi)9)>ly 
appear  at  no  very  disj^t  interval/' 
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Charles  Rex. 

Instructions  to  our  right'trusty  and  well^behotd 
Cousin^  LerviSf  Earl  ofFeversham,  sent  hf  us 
to  the  Court  qf  France. 

You  shall  emBark  yourself  at  any  of  our  ports, 
in  order  to  your  speedy  passing  the  seas  for 
France,  and  so  to  make  what  speed  you  can  by 
land  to  that  Court,  wheresoever  it  is. 

As  soon  as  arrived^  you  shall  desire  an  audience 
of  our  good  brother  the  Most  Christian  King,  to 
whom  you  shall  deliver  our  letter,  and  desire  to 
acquaint  him  with  our  desires,  which  are  as  fol- 
loweth :  — 

You  shall  represent  to  the  Most  Christian 
King,  that  we  have  entered,  as  far  as  we  could 
possibly  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  peace,  and  find  him  disposed  to 
it,  provided  it  may  be  made  with  safety  to 
Flanders,  upon  which  he  conceiveth  that  of 
Holland  and  those  countries  to  depend : 

That  without  Valenciennes^  Toumay,  and 
Cond^  as  well  as  Charleroy,  Aeth,  and  Cous- 
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trecht  (CourtrayX  ^^  Audenardi  the  Ftinoe 
doth  not  conceive  Flanders  can  be  left  in  any 
possibility  of  defence,  and  is  therefore  sure  the 
States  can  never  go  lower  than  that,  whatever 
propositions  we  should  make  to  them,  nor  could 
he  consent  to  it : 

That  we  desire  to  know  the  Most  Christian 
King's  mind  upon  these  terms,  as  those  only  which 
we  seeany  probability  of  consenting  to,  fojr  a  peace 
even  on  die  States'  side  i  and  in  the  obtaining 
of  this  peaces  conceive  ourselves  as  much  con* 
cemed  as  any  of  the  party  themselves : 

That  the  Most  Christian  King  having  said 
always  he  intended  not  the  conquest  of  Flanders  $ 
we  have,  likewise,  ever  declared  to  oiu*  Par- 
liament and    subjects,    as  well  as  all  foreign 
ministers,  that  we  could  hot  see  it  lost    But 
the  refusal  of  these  towns,  without  which,  indeed^ 
it  could  not  be  said  to  have  a  frontier,  would 
confirm  the  general  opinion  of  the  design  of 
France  to  perfect  that  conquest    Since  the  l<m 
of  it,  or  leaving  it  indefensible,  would  be  the 
same  thing ;  nay  indeed^  the  latter  the  more 
inconvenient  to  the  Spaniard^  who  in  time  of 
peace   must  be  at  the  charge    of    garrisons, 
repairing  fortifications,  and   providing   stores^ 
which,  whensoever  the  Most  Christian  King  shall 
think  proper  to  make  war  upon  him,  must  be  all 
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sacrificed  to  bk  service ;  if  Wf  consid^fablQ 
troops  may  have  an  open  ^itry  into  the  npiiddle 
of  the  coimtry  at  pleasure : 

That  how  constant  soever  w^  have  bew  to 
our  friendship  with*  Finance^  and  how  desioona 
soever  ^e  are  to  continue  it,  yet  we  find  the  hi^ 
mour  of  our  people  so  violently  bent  up<m  the 
preservation  of  Flanders^  and  for  which  we  have 
so  often  assured  them  of  our  care  and  endo^* 
iSDUTBy  that  we  do  not  see  how  \M  con  live  at 
any  ease  with  them,  if  we  should  9itfier  it  to  be 
lost  by  any  further  conquest  there  during  tins 
war,  or  by  the  terms  of  a  peace  ruinous  and  de- 
stiuctive : 

That  this  jealousy  in  die  Parliament,  and  the 
d^isre  thereupon  of  engaging  us  in  the  war,  had 
for  thes0  three  years  last  past  run  us  into  so  maay. 
difficulties  by  hindering  our  supplies^  and  raia- 
ing  so  general  discontents  among  our  subjeota^ 
because  we  alone  have  stemmed  this  tide  £ot  so 
Umg  together^  that  we  reasonably  doubts  «he* 
ther  the  heat  of  a  whole  nation  be  always  to  be 
resisted : 

That  we  shall  be  necessitated  to  call  a.pai&u 
meoit  in  April,  by  reason  of  a  veiy  great  biandi 
of  our  revenue  diat  will  detennine  at  |([ida«p»- 
mer  n&xi}  and  that  we.  oaainot  hatva  the  least 
hopes  of  gettiiog  it  mNatuiaed^  if  after  thtw 
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snraatei  we  haVB  given  them  of*  the  preservation 
0£Vlwa630r9i  they  shall  find  it  in  so  mudi  a  worib 
coD^ftiiion  than  when  they  part^ : 
'  That  if  a  peace  shall  not  be  concluded^  or  aft 
least  the  main  points  agreed  iDpon  bcfferetbat 
titioe^  the  great  influence  that  some  of  the  coiu 
fedeiatfes'  ministers  (less  inclined  to  a  moderate 
pieaoe  than  the  Prince  of  Orange)  seem  to  have 
amongst  «ome  warm  men  in  the  Parliament,  maj 
raise  many  difficulties,  which  by  conduding  it 
noiWi  m%y  safely  be  avoided : 

How  fSw  the  iTtesiBtible  temper  of  the  House 
did  necessitate  us  to  a  peace  with  Holland^  is  well 
known  to  the  Most  Christian  King ;  and  they 
having  the  like  advantage  now  upon  Us  in  re- 
spect of  onr  revenue,  they  then  had  ih  respect 
of  our  expenses,  to  what  streights  they  may, 
and  ate  like  to  drive  us,  is  not  haid  to  guesg : 

That  besides  this,  the  many  obligations  wte 
have  to  take  care  of  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  Prinde  of  Orange,  needs  not  repeating  to 
you;  tbey  wiU  sufficiently  occur  to  you  <!)f 
themselvea ;  and  we  do  find  a  thorough  resolu<» 
tion  in  tiiat  Pnance^  to  fling  himself  into  the 
moit.dei^emte  counsels  im^kginable^  rather  than 
cMwot  to  the  loss  of  Handers  by  such  a  peac^ 
aa  most  rain  it,  in  which  he  judgeth  his  own 
honow  and  oonntry^s  saleQr  cofif^emed  lo  the 
uttennosti 
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You  may  represent  to  the  Most  Christian  Kingj 
that  we  are  the  more  earnest  in  pressing  this 
peace,  because  of  the  many  reasons  it  draweth 
with  it  of  removing  all  accideqts  that  may  ob- 
struct the  hearty  friendship  between  that  King 
and  us.  That  it  will  be  with  all  the  honour  and 
all  the  safety  imaginable  to  that  King,  that  he 
being  now  secured  by  Cambray,  St.  Omers, 
and  other  conquests  in  Artois,  against  all  the 
apprehensions  of  Flanders,  and  further  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  Buigundy,  whatsoever 
further  towns  or  countries  he  shall  desire,  will 
argue  not  the  preservation  of  himself  desired, 
but  the  conquest  of  Flanders.  He  hath  so  often 
declared  against  the  latter,  that  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  it ;  and  as  the  emoluments  of  the 
war  redound  solely  to  His  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty, so  will  the  glory  of  the  peace,  besides  the 
obligation  upon  us,  by  his  making  it  at  our  in- 
tercession. 

The  foregoing  reasons,  the  time  of  the  year, 
the  nigh  assembling  of  the  Parliament,  will  give 
you  ample  matter  to  press  a  speedy  answer  to 
these  proposals ;  this  opportunity  being  lost,  I 
know  not  when  we  shall  be  master  of  such  an- 
other, if  the  meeting  of  the  Parliam^it  should, 
as  there  is  probability,  cross  the  measures  we 
have  now  taken^  The  rest  of  the  instructions 
relate  to  terms.    Lisle  and  Douay  proposed  to 
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be  offered  to  Spain;  a  truce  for  Sweden  dad 
Sicily  ;  Sicily  to  be  restored  to  Spain ;  all  to  be 
restored  betwixt  France  and  Holland :  as  to  the 
Emperor,  all  to  stand  on  the  present  foot,  or  the 
King  will  use  his  best  endeavours  to  have  Maes- 
tricht  slighted  on  the  one  side,  and  Fhilipsburg 
on  the  other.  Lorrain  to  be  restored ;  the  ac- 
ceptance  of  the  terms  to  be  kept  secret,  tiQ  con- 
sented to  by  the  Confederates.  v 

Additional  Instruction  apart. 

Besides  the  other  instructions  we  have  given 
you,  in  order  to  your  negociation  in  France,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  add  this :  In  case  you  shall 
judge  that  the  showing  the  instructions  given 
you  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  or  such  of 
his  ministers  as  he  shall  appoint,  may  beget  a 
greater  confidence  in  that  Court,  and  so  hasten 
your  answer,  (much  depending  upon  our  soon 
receiving  of  it,)  we  do  impower  you»  in  case 
in  your  judgment  you  shall  think  it  for  our  ser- 
vice} to  show  the  said  instructions  as  aforesaid, 
the  better  to  accelerate  your  dispatch,  which 
you  shall  press  with  all  instance,  and  return 
with  what  speed  you  can ;  but  this  (if  done) 
is  to  be  done  as  of  yourself,  and  unknown  to  us. 

We  give  you  no  project  of  a  treaty,  ][)ecause 
you  are  not  sent  to  conclude  any  thing,  but  only 
to  acquaint  that  Court  with  the  propositions 


Inwitaoned  in  the  iMtnioftioiMy  to  desire  the  Most 
ChiJBtian  King^s  judgment  i^on  them,  oAd  to 
Uingp  that  back  to  m  witib  ttll  speed 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Whttehall,  this-  10th  Axf 
4if  November,  in  the  tWtoty-ninth  year  of  our 
reign,  I677. 

By  His  Mqcsty^s  command, 

H.  CoVBKTRt. 

The  instiitlilions  to  Mr.  Montague,  dated 
December  4th,  are  nearly  in  the  same  words. 
But  they  also  contain  these  additional  argu- 
ments : 

**  Th&t  we  desired  to  know  the  Most  Christian 
King^s  mind  by  my  Lord  Feversham ;  but  ho 
,hath  brought  us  back  an  answer  in  gi^neral,  that 
the  propositions  are  no  way  reasonable  ;  which 
doth  very  much  surprise  u^,  when  we  consider 
how  nakedly  we,  by  him>  started  the  caae  to  his 
l^ost  Christian  Majesty^  viz.  that  this  was  the 
lowest  terms  we  could  bring  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  for  a  peace :  that  without  a  peace, .  suddenly 
concluded,  aU  our  measures  would  receivo  such 
a.  disturbance  at  home,  that  we  should  possibiy^ 
be  ob%ed  to  take  some  that  we  desire  with  ali 
earnestness  to  avoid :  and  when  his  Most  Chris- 
tie Majesty  hath  seriously  considered  what  in* 
conveniences  we  have  endured  in  pafthog  with 
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^o^many  sessions' of  pariiament  in  discontent^  the 
40onsequences  of  which  cannot  be  unknown  to 
hiin ;  that,  now  we  ha-vei  resisted  to  the  utmost/ 
and  for  such  reasons  as  shall  hereafter  be  showed, 
you  cannot  de&r  the  speedy  calling  of  our  Par-« 
liament,  where,  if  a  peace  be  not  made,  we  must 
expect  all  the  pressing  imaginable  to  relieve 
Flanders,  by.  such  ways  as  we  would  willingly 
avoid;  and  that  yet  our  necessities,    and  the 
conjuncture  of  our  aflkirs  are  such,  that  a  longer 
living  at  a  distance  with  our  people  cannot  be 
continued  .without  an  apparent*  danger  to  our 
very  being  and  crown, '  we  cannot  but  hope  that 
when  you  have  eerioosly  discussed  this  matter 
with  our  Good  Brother,  he  will  not  think  the 
parting  with  a  town  or  two,  for  the  sake  of  us 
who  have*  so  far  hazarded  our  interest  in  our 
three  kingdoms  t  to  keep  our  friendship  with 
bim/(foeyohd  our  own  most  considerable  interest,) 
an  unreasonable  demand. 

"  If  you  shall  be  asked  the  reason  why  we 
have  antidated  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Pai£ament,  you  must  plainly  say,  that  the  great 
prepaiations  and  present  marches  in  Flanders, 
with  the  siege  of  St  Ghislain,  joined  to  the 
answer  given  to  my  Lord  Feversham^  made  it 

*  Visible- 

t  He  does  not  gife  a  thought  to  the  interest  of  the  three 
kingdoms^ 

roL.  n.  It 
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seem  necessary,  to  us^  lest  FUaden  i^outd  be 
lost  before  the  aieeting  oi  our  Partiaiiieiit ; 
whichy  besides  many  inconveniences  as  ta  the 
reputation  of  our  conduct  and  {Mudence,  would 
possibly  have  raised  a  storm  too  vidlent  fer  ns  to 
allay. 

'<  If  the  Most  Christian  King  shall  takenotiee 
to  you  of  the  good  correspcMcidence  that  hath  still 
been  between  him  and  us^  and  object  many  kte 
intrigues  and  miscarriages  to  our  pxefudlc^  ym 
may,  in  our  name,  assure  him,  we  have  die 
same  value  for  his  persim  luad  friendship  we  ever 
had;  neither  hath  the  Spaniard  ohai^^  ^b9 
opinion  we  had  of  him  by  any  fresh  obhgatiom^ 
But  the  grounds  of  this  our  piessmg  him  to  m 
peace,  proceedeth  from  a  mature  consideration 
of  our  own  afiairs  at  home^  which,  if  Flandeiv 
should  be  lost  in  the  interval  of  a  Parliament, 
the  disorder  that  would  be  in  the  minds  of  our 
subjects  in  general,  and  of  our  Parttament  in 
particular,  would,  in  all  probability^  occasion 
such  confusions  here,  as  would  be  ef  more  da- 
mage to  us  than  all  the  conquests  the  Most  CSuis*- 
tian  King  hath  made,  though  prodigiously  grealv 
can  be  of  advantage  to  him/' 


EXTRACTS    FROM  SECRETARY    COVENTRY'S 
DISPATCHES  AT  LONGLEAT, 

Secretary  Caoentty  to  the  King. 

To  His  Majesty,  at  Newmarket. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  4,  I678. 
May  it  please  Your  Most  Secred  Majesty ; 

My  indisposition  having  increased  upon  m^ 
since  Your  Majesty's  depaxCui^,  so  far  as  to  con- 
fine me  most  part  of  this  time  to  my  bed,  I  have 
not;  been  able  to  give  you  any  account  of  your 
affiurs  here  :  only  this  evening  [  have  made  shift 
to  creqi  to  the  council,  where  some  of  Mr.  Cole^ 
man's  papers  have  been  read,  which  contain 
little  as  to  the  p^resent  question,  but  so  much 
pnas^mption  in^treating  with  th^  Most  Christian 
King^s  ;Coiife88or  and  ministers,  for  the  altering 
th^  religM>n  and  government,  with  such  charac- 
ters upon  Your  Majesty's  royal  person.  His 
Boyal  Highneas,  and  all  the  mimsters  j  nay^  un- 
dertaking, fox  e  sum  of  mcmey,  to  govern  Your 
Mftjesty  fHA  ,to  the  callii^  or  not  calling  your  Par- 
liament ;  aad  in  makk^  a  manifesto  for  Your  Ma- 
jesly  to  justify  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament : 
that  I  believe  nevier  aay  age  pr oduoed  a  man 
placed  in  no  h%her  a  post  than  he  is,  nor  of  ao 
indifierent  quality,  that  had  the  confidence  to 
venture  on  so  many  extravagant  crimes  at  one 
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time,  nor  so  little  care  as  to  leave  such  papers 
to  be  seized,  after  so  fair  a  warning,  Your  Ma* 
jesty  knowing  very  well  there  was  no  order  for 
seizing  his  papers  till  the  night  before  your  de- 
parture. The  clerks  of  the  council  are  busy  in 
decyphering  more  of  his  letters :  as  any  thing  of 
consequence  arriveth,  I  shall  not  fail  to  give 
Your  Majesty  an  account,  as  being,  &c. 

(Signed)        H.  Coventet. 

Burnet  was  correct  in  saying  **  Coleman  had 
a  whole  day  to  make  his  escape,  if  he  thought 
lie  was  in  any  danger.  And  he  had  conveyed 
all  his  papers  out  of  the  way ;  only  he  foigot  a 
drawer  under  the  table,  in  which  the  papers  re- 
lating  to  74>  JO,  and  a  part  of  76,  were  left." 
But  he  is  not  equally  accurate  when  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  King's  going  to  Newmarket, 
^  This  was  censured  as  very  indecent  levity  in 
him,  to  go  and  see  horse-races,  when  all  peojrfe 
were  possessed  with  this  extraordinary  discovery, 
to  which  Coleman's  letters  had  given  an  uni- 
versal credit"  One  would  suppose  he  meant  that 
Coleman's  letters  had  come  out  before  he  went 
to  Newmarket ;  but  he  probably  means  only  that 
this  discovery  made  people  censure  his  levity  in 
having  gone. 
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To  the  King. 

A  Council.  March  1680. 

Mr.  Hyde  speaks  to  an  order  for  allowance  of 
money  to  witnesses  to  be  brought  up  from  Ire- 
land. Thinks  the  Duke  of  Ormond  should  be 
acquainted  with  it,  and  refuses  money  from  the 
Treasury,  without  an  order  from  the  King.  The 
Lord  President  (Shaftesbury),  incensed  that  an 
order  of  the  Council  should  be  questioned,  got  up 
and  left  the  Council ;  but  nobody  followed  him. 


Letters  to  Lord  Essex. 

Feb.  2,  1675. 
His  Majesty  declared  his  resolution  to  sup- 
press all  dorts  of  recusants. — Enquiry  to  be  made 
when  any  great  persons  left  out  of  the  present- 
ment.— All  priests  to  leave  the  kingdom  by  1st 
of  March. — Conventicles  to  be  suppressed. — To 
be  determined  in  council  next  day. 


Feb.  44* 
The  King  always  speaks  highly  of  Lord  Essex. 


March  4~f* 
Mystejrious  letter.  --^Directs  him  to  have  letters 
opened  at  the  post 
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May  IS. 
Confesses  he  is  melancholy ;  for  he  speaks  in 
Pajrliament  as  men  fence  in  the  dark—**  Sp^ak 
what  I  think,  and  mean  well,  but  very  uncertain 
when  I  do  good  or  hurt  by  it/* 


Dc^  j^»  1676. 
For  your  other  letter^  your  Excellency  states 
all  things  very  right :  what  a  wise  and  honest 
man  proposes  to  himself  is  what  is  his  du^Tf 
some  things  better  to  suffer  for,  than  gain  by 
the  contrary. 


Letters  to  the  Duke  ofOrmond. 

Sept.  8,  1677. 
.Threats  from  the  Spaniards  of  breaking  with 
us,  and  seizing  merchants'  effects,  on  accomit 
of  Salines  and  Fonseca. — Alarm  on  'Chaage) 
''  it  gives  occasion  to  a  sad  reflection,  that  he 
who  is  over  all  the  world  beaten,  should 
threaten  us.*' 


Sept.  18. 
Ministers  inform  against  Rutherfort^*  Cor- 
respondence of  sectarieB  4b  Irefattid  witk  those 
of  Scotland. 


Newmarket,  Oct  12. 
.  ^<  The  tpwa  it  fiiU  of  public  ministers,  to 
watch  what  the  arrival  of  the  Prioce  (of  Orange) 
will  produce. — I  do  not  believe  he  and  his  uncle 
have  one  word  beyond  what  Newmarket  may 
justify ;  so  that  I  believe  the  foreign  ministers 
will  be  hard  put  to  it,  to  give  an  account  to  their 
superiors  of  their  journey  hither/^ 


Nov.  6. 
Answer  to  application  for   pay  to  general 
p£Bcers. — Lord  Essex  had  made  a  saving. 


Dec.  18. 

No  levies  to  be  made  for  France. 


Dec.  25. 
Condoles  with  his  gout;   but  expects  some 
ftb|r  fof  himsehf,  who  is  like  to  have  gout  and 
parliament  together. 


Jan.  1, 1678. 
Tlie  King  refuses  a  recommendation  concern- 
in^  the  Provost  of  Dublin,  <<  sayings  that  where 
thert  are  many  young  men  in  a  cc^ege  that  are 
not  to  be  dispensed  with,  he  knoweth  no  reason 
mfajFlADse  that  are  elder  should;  and  to  forbid 
the  youth  of  the  cdlege  any  indulgence  td  that 
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appetite,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  womett 
into  the  college  to  be  always  in  sigl^t,  is  like  &e 
Welsh  hook,  a  puUer-^to^  and  a  putter*from/^ 


Jan.  15r 
Several  distastes  of  the  Speaker,,  but  the  ad^ 
journments^'only  held  forth. 


March  5. 

Directions    for    holding    the   Parliament   of 
Ireland* 

**  Upon  many  accounts^  His  Majesty  finding 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  increase  his  army  in 
that  kingdom^  and  that  when  it  is  so,  there  will 
be  less  need^  upon  any  sudden  occasion,  to  arm 
either  the  Scots,  the  non-conformists,  or  the  old 
militia^  none  of  which  can  be  done  without  some 
danger,  he  judgeth^  ten  thousand  men,  besides^ 
officers,   is   the  number  he  would  ^  constantly, 
maintain  there/' 


April  13. 
Upon  the  French  King's  declaration  on  what 
terms  he  would  have  peace,  and  that  before  the 
10th  of  May,  he  says,  '^  never  was  so  great  a 
part  of  Christendom,  united,  treated  so  de  haut 
en  bas^  since  it  was  Christeadom/' 


June  18. 
A  long  debate  in  the  House,  unsuccessful  on 
the  Court  side. 


Oct  1. 

"  We  have  been  these   four  days,  morning 
and  night,  busied  in  council  about  the  inform-* 
ation  of  this  Oates.    If  he  be  a  liar,  he  is  the 
greatest  and  t&e  adroitest  I  ever  saw ;  and  yet 
it  is  a  stupendous  thing  to  think  what  vast  con- 
cerns are  like  to  depend  upon  the  evidence  of 
one  young  man,  who  hath  twice  changed  his 
religion,  if  he  be  now  a  Protestant    There  will 
many  things,  I  believe,  appear  in  the  papers  of 
dome  men  taken,  that  will  administer  matter  for 
noise ;  and  some  think  a  matter  of  this  great 
consequence  should  have  been  digested  some- 
where else,  before  it  had  been  brought  so  openly 
upon  the  stage.   It  is  now  too  late  to  be  recalled ; 
and  be  the  matter  of  the  information  true  or  false, 
it  hath  given  occasion  to  so  many  enquiries^  and 
awakened  so  many  men  and  discourses  upon  a 
theme  the  people  were  but  too  eagerly  concerned 
in  before,  that  I  cannot  conceive  it  can  pass  over 
without  drawing  some  great  severity  upon  the 
Catholics,  or  giving  so  great  a  dissatisfaction  to 
the  kingdom  as  will  be  attended  with  great 
inconveniences/' 


084  ^'FHIQHK. 

Oct  8. 
<<  W^  have  much  nois^  itqct  w^  of  the  ooimcil 
much  business  about  a  plot  Would  two  wiU 
nesses  swear  but  half  that  which  one  doth,  there 
woi^d  bq  enough  to  hang  a  great  many  men» 
Several  are  mfxitpnii^  ai)4  vefy  peimcious 
]^^fi!B3^  foup<lf  lf¥lfhf  yfhsti^  puhUahed*  or  nofc 
publvdi^  wiA  PH:o4uq9  gfeat  mMequencM." 


QptW. 

"Our  n*w  plofc  or  p^r^t^qded plot,  (for  98  yet 
yf^  have  but  on^  witoe^s,  and  none  confesfui^) 
liath  produced  so  m^ny  coU^fteral  co&triy W(e?fi 
of  disturbing  the  govemnv^XKt^  thif^  I  4  wb^  i| 
will  not  oidy  hn^y  th^  Cowcil^  b^t  th«  Pariia* 
ngtent  a  good  while* 

"  If  you  had  Peter  Talbot's  papers^  doubtleei0> 
inapy  thipgii  would  appear^  though,  perhaps^  not 
in  rdation  to  t^is  plot ;  yet  men  that  loidc  for 
the  philosopher's  stone»  thou^  they  miss  ib^tw 
^et  $nd  medicines  tQ  cure  the  itch^  aod  $omi9^ 
times  bagger  disea?^'' 


Nov.  26* 
"  We  must  be  preserved  by  a  ^eat«r  mirada 
than  we  were  restored,  or  else  pecudhu' 


» 


Dec- 10. 
-  ^  We.  axe  ail,  I  think,  in  a  mist  as  yet,  and 
the  most  refining  men  do  but  grope  in  their  polU 
tics.  There  are  so  many,  subdivisions  in  our  dlL 
visions,  both  in  Court  and  Parliament,  that  I 
thinjc,  ere  long,  we  shall  divide  so  nicely  as  to 
have  no  factions,  which  is  the  best  I  can  h0pe 
of  it." 


I)ec.  14>. 
*^  This  is  certain,  that  without  any  invasion 
from  abroad,  or  insurrection  at  home,  a  greater 
confusion  was  never  seen  in  any  nation.'' 


«■ 


Dee.  IBS'. 

^*  We  are  here  in  so  many  disorders,  that  a 

volume  cannot  write  it  \  and  whilst  His  Majesty 

will  usie  bat  one  due  for  tbe  labyrintli,  and  that 

io^4itmched  as  it  now  is,  I  cannot  but  fear  the 


'  Jan.  4, 167! 
Parliament  prorogued.— -fleet  and  army 
dd. — ^In  flrreat  alarm. 


^  Jan.  11. 

Very  few  doubt  of  the  plot— Only  the  King 
not  afeaid  for  his  <wii  peredn.— XSveat  armitijg  by 
sea  in  Fnmce. 
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Feb.  11. 
Hints  at  a  design  on  Ireland  firom  France,  Cdnw 
finned  by  letters  from  Amsterdam.  —Brisbane's 
letter  only  hearsay  to  the  contrary. 


Feb.  15. 
Letter  from  Mr.  Thynne. — Court  has  not  the 
usual  favour  in  elections;    but  majority  well 
affected  to  monarchy  and  church. 


April  1. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  new  Commissioners^ 
only  91^s.  and  9d.  (besides  appropriated  money} 
in  Uie  Treasury. 


April  22. 
<<  Though  they  (the  new  councillors,)  have 
yet  done  neither  gpod  nor  evU,  I  find  the  bare 
being  preferred,  maketh  some  of  them  suspected^ 
though  not  criminal/' 


April  26. 
Great  debates.— House  sits  on  Sunday. 


May  jr. 
Four  l]iousand  arms  freighted  from  Rotterdam 
for  Ireland.— Enquiries  if  ordered  by  the  Duke? 
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July  5. 
^  Suspension  of  all  tables,  pensions,  and  what 
not  ?" 


July  22. 
Acquitting  Sir  G.  Wakeman,  rather    to  be 
attributed  to  Judges  and  Jury,  than  tratiper  of 
the  people. 


Nov.  29. 
^^  The  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  yesterday,  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  hath  given  a  great  alarm  :  the 
King  hath  refused  to  see.  him^  aild  by  four  or 
.iive  reiterated  messages,  commanded  his  return ; 
but  he  hath-  refused :  so  it  is  said  (and  I  believe 
it)  all  his  charges  will  be  given  away.    On  the 
other  side,  all  the  acclamations  of  the  rabble  as 
to  bonfires,  and  the  like,  have  been  very  great, 
and  not  a  little  disorderly.    It  is  said,  though  he 
arrived  at  that  dead  hour  at  his  lodgings,  h^  1^ 
been  three  days  in  England ;  and  an  argument 
that  his  coming  was  known  to  some  long  before, 
(is  that)  copies  of  elaborate  verses^  by  several 
authors,  were  published  by  eight  of  the  dock  in 
the.  morning,  printed,  and  cried  in  the  streets. 
Matters  seem  to  grow  very  ripe,  and  the  cbn- 
fnaion  greaf 
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Feb.3,1680. 
**  Yqu  will  by  this  time  hwe  received  th^ 
news  that  four  Privy  Councillors^  Lord  Rt6seU> 
Lord  Cavendish,  Sir  H*  Capell,  and  Mr.  Powle, 
came  in  a  body  to  the  King,  to  desire  to  be  dis- 
missed from  that  employment.  Their  intrat  and 
exit  have  been  both  very  remarkable,  and  neither 
weti  comprehended  by  men  of  my  small  talent" 


Feb.  22. 
Persons  accused  of  assisting  French  invasion 
noi  to  be  bailed. 


Letters  to  Sir  T.  Higgins^  at  Venice. 

Windsor,  August  9,  1075. 
•*  The  death  of  Monsieur  de  Turenne  j  the 
rMr^at  of  that  army;  the  ill  success  of  the 
fiHvedes;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Marshal  de 
Orequi^  seemeth  to  put  the  Confederates  in  a 
fi^uch  better  postnre  than  they  wer».  Some 
thitik  into  too  good  a  etae  to  be  fcmd  of  an 
^sqioitabl^  peace.*' 


jTo  Mr.  Soame$9  Ewoag  Extraorctinary  to  Saoogf. 

The  Plot.~ ''  I  hope  we  shall  oiune  atlnt  to 
a  perfect  discovery,  though  it  be  somewhat  >diC- 
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ficult ;  yet  I  doubt  not  it  will  sufficiently  appear, 
tUkt  there  hath  not  only  been  a  plot,  but  the 
most  bloody,  treacherous,  and  ungrateful  one, 
that  hath  been  any  where  practised  by  men  of 
so  considerable  quality/* 


June  16, 1679. 
Recalled.— Envoy  Extmoidinarf  reduced. 
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Sir  Patrick  Hume  to  Lord  RusselL 

Noble  Sir,  Edr.  21  Sepfar.  IGJS. 

Ik  case  my  letter  sent  ten  dayes  agoe  have 
miscaried,  I  forward  it  this  way,  which  I  hope 
will  not  faile.  The  honor  I  have  of  beeing  both 
related  to  you  and  acquainted  with  you  give  mee 
great  freedome  to  write  and  plead  y'  friendship* 
I  am  a  prisoner  of  state,  but  truly  not  in  state, 
for  the  Counsell  have  confined  mee  in  a  common 
uglie  tolbooth,  which,  whatever  my  restraint 
abstractly  bee,  I  looke  upon  as  malicious,  & 
flowing  from  some  enemies  of  that  board ;.  the 
reason  whereof  you  will  bee  best  informed  in  by 
perusing  the  sentense,  bill,  petition  to  the  Coun- 
sell, and  petition  to  his  Majesty,  alreadie  sent. 
My  Lord  Secretary  has  a  signed  copie  of  itt  for 
the  King,  but  I  am  not  very  hopefull  of  the  good 
success  of  .that  $  but  I  think  one  will  bee  with 
the  Erie  of  Bedford,  which  may  doe  good,  if  hee 
and  you  think  fitt.  I  have  Writt  to  my  Lord 
and  his  Lady,  and  must  intreat  you  to  render 
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mee  gracious  with  them  ;  and,  according  to  your 
noble  frendship^  to  doe  mee  what  favor  you 
think  sutes  y'  conveniencie  and  my  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Eleis,  a  pretty  gentleman  and 
lawyer,  I  hope,  has  been  with  you :  he  is  my 
frieftd,  and  I  must  recommend  him  to  y'  favor. 
So  now  I  shall  trouble  you  no  further ;  but 
indeed  it  will  bee  ever  a  trouble  to  mee,  till  I 
have  some  occasicm  to  js^rve  yon,  and  give  ane 
evidence  that  I  am,  with  all  iny  heart. 

Noble  Sir, 

Your  veiy  affectionate  &  most  humble  servant, 

P»  Hume. 

I  have  'wrftteri  to  the  Erie  of  Sufiblke,  my 
tiOble  kinsman,  whose  mother  was  cussen  ger? 
mane  to  m^  grandfather. 


VOL,  II. 
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REQUISITION 

From  the  County  qf  Beeffbrd  to  Lord  RusteB, 
hwUing  Jihn  to  stand  Jbr  the  County, 

My  Lord, 
Wee  have  imparted  your  letter  to  all  those 
your  Lordshipp's  servants  whome  wee  could  in 
soe  short  a  time  gett  togeather,  and  wee  humbly 
offer  our  opinions,  (with  submission  to  your 
better  judgment,)  that  it  is  heigly  conducing  to 
the  interest  of  our  country  to  begg  the  honor  to 
be  represented  by  a  person  who  bares  soe  great 
figure  both  in  the  publique  affiures,  and  in  your 
present  station  here  amungst  us }  and  wee  can- 
not but  believe  it  must  be  some  litle  advantage 
to  your  future  securing  of  the  affecticms  of  thig 
whole  county,  which  you  have  soe  well  ingaged 
by  your  meritts.  Wee  neede  not  hint  to  your 
Lordshipp  how  ready  some  persons  may  be  to 
inake  use  of  all  ocasions  to  spread  jealosys 
amongst  the  people  to  advance  there  owne  intrest. 
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by  your  leaving  of  us,  especially  at  a  time  when 
they  have,  under  there  owne  hands^  petitioned 
your  Lordshipp  for  it,  and  have  received  the 
honor  of  your  acceptance  of  it,  which,  by  an 
assurance  under  your  owne  hand,  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  whole  body  of  the  county,  at  their 
generall  assizes. 

Your  Lordshipp's 

Most  humble  servants, 

Aug.  31,  1679.  H.  MoNoux. 

Will.  Spenceb. 
Wm.  Boteler. 
W.  Becher.  (?) 

T*  HiLLERSnOK. 
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CHARACTERS  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

(iRpW  >70KTB'9  lives.) 

Sir  William  Scroggs. 

This  Sir  William  Scroggs  was  made  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  while  his 
lordship  (Lord  Keeper  Guildford)  sat  in  the 
Common  Fleas.      He  was  of  a  mean  extract, 
having  been  a  butcher's  son^  but  wrought  him- 
self into  business  in  the  law,  was  made  a  Serjeant, 
and  practised  under  his  lordship.     His  person 
-was  large,  visage  comely,  and  ispeech  witty  and 
bold.     He  was  a  great  voluptuary,  and  compa- 
nion of  the  high  court  rakes,  as  Ken,  Guy,  &c. 
whose  merits,  for  aught  I  know,  might  prefer  him. 
His  debaucheries  were  egregious,  and  his  life 
loose ;  which  made  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hales 
detest  liim.     He  kept  himself  very  poor ;   and, 
when  he  was  arrested  by  King*s  Bench  process, 
Hale  would  not  allow  him  the  privilege  of  a  Ser- 
jeant ;  as  is  touched  elsewhere.     He  had  a  true 
libertine  principle.     He  was  preferred  iot  pro- 
fessing loyalty :  but  Oates  coming  forward  widi 
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'-  '  •     •  ,      .  • 

a  swingeing  popularity,  he  (as  Chief  Justice)  took 
iiii,  and  ranted  on  that  sike  most  impetuously. 
It  fell,  out,  that  when  the  tlarl  of  Shaftesbuiy 
haid  sat. some  short. time  in  the  Council,  and* 
seemed'  to  ful^  thfe  roast,  yet  Scroggshad  some  . 
qiialms  ih  his  politic  conscience ;  and',  coming 
ftom  Windsor  in  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Nortl^'s 
cbabh,  hb  to6k  the  opportunity,  and  desired  his 
Idrdship  to  tell  hiin'seriously,  if  my  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury  hkd  reially  so  greaf  power  with  the  King 
asMie' WHS  thoiiglit  to  Have.  His  lordship  an- 
swered  quick,  "  No,  my  lord,  no  more  than  your 
footman  hath  with  you.**  Upon  that,  the  other 
hung  his  head,  and  considering  the  matter,. said 
nothing  for  a  good  while,  and  then  passed  to 
other  discdiirse*  After  that  time,  he  turned  as 
fierce  against  Oates  and  his  pttft;  as  eter  before 
he  had  ranted  for  it ;  and,  thereby,  gave  so  great 
ofifence  to  the  evidenceships,  the  plot  witnesses, . 
that  Oates  and'  Bedloe  accused  him  to  the  King, 
and  preferred  formal  articles  of  divers  extrava- 
gances and  immoralities  against  him.  The  King 
appointed  an  hearing  of  the  business  in  council, 
where  Scroggs  run  doWn  his  accusers  with  much 
severity  and  wit ;  and  the  evidences  fell  short ; 
so  that,  for  want  of  proof^  the  petition  and  ar- 
ticles were  dismissed.  But,  for  some  jobs  in  the 
King's  Bench^.as  discharging  a  jury,  jkc»  he  had 
the  honour '  tb/be  impeieu^hed  in  IWliament)  of 
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which  nothing  advanced.  At  last  he  died  in 
Essex-street^  of  a  polypus  in  th(S  heart.  Dunng 
his  preferment,  he. lived  well«  and  feathered  hiS' 
nest;  for  he  purchased  the  manor  of  Burnt- 
wood,  in  Essex.  It  was  observed  of  him,  that 
every  day,  in  his  house,  was  holyday.  .His  lady 
was  a  very  matronly  good  woman ;  she  died  long 
before  him.  He  had  one  son,  who  lived  not  many 
years  afler  him ;  for  he  was  a  sufi^rer  in  the 
wars  of  amour  He  had  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  married  to  Sir  Robert  Wright, .  and 
lived  to  see  his  misfortunes;  for  at  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  clapt  up  in  Newgate,  and  there  died* 
The  other  daughter^  some  time  the  widow. of 
Mr.  Kilbie,  a  lawyer,  married  the  truly  noble 
Charles  Hatton,  and  may  be  yet  Dying. 

Lord  Chief  JtisHce  Pember ton. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pembertori  was  a 
better  practiser  than  a  judge;  for,  being  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Bang's  Bench,  he  had  a 
towering  opinion  of  his  own  sense  ancj  wisdom^ 
and  rather  made,  than  declared,,  law.  I  have 
heard  his  lordship  say  that,  **  In  making  law,  he 
had'  outdone  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.*' 
This  may  seem  strange  to  wch  as  see  not  the 
behaviour  of  judges,  and  do  not  consider  the 
propensity  of  almost  all  to  appear  wiser  than 
those  that  went   befoi;e  thenL    Therefore  it  is 
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the  modt  impartial  character  of  a  judge  to  defer*^ 
to-  eldership,  or  antiquity.  But  to  proceed  r 
this  man's  rtorals  were  very  indiiferent ;  for  his^ 
b^nnings  were  debauched,  and  his  study  and 
first  practice  in  the  gaol.  For  having  been  one 
of  the  fiercest  town  rakes,  and  spent  more  than 
he  had  of  his  own',  his  case  forced  him  upon  that 
expedient  for  a  lodging,  and  there  he  made  so 
good  use  of  his  leisure,  and  busied  himself  with 
the  cases  of  hi^  fellow  collegiates,  whom  he  in- 
formed and  advised  so  skilfully,  that  he  was  re- 
puted the  most  notable  fellow  within  those  walls ; 
and,  at  length  he  came  out  a  sharper  at  the  law. 
After  that,  he  proceeded  to  study  and  practise 
till  he  was  eminent,  and  made  a  serjeant.  After 
he  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  he 
proved,  as  I  said,  a  great  ruler^  and  nothing  must 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  authority.  I  find  a  few 
things  noted  of  him  by  his  lordship,  (Lord 
Keeper  Guildford.) 

Mortified  an  attomej/  to  death.    Case  ofLatfy 
Tvyty  where  advised  that  there  was  suhOmation^ 
for  which  Johnson  was  rmnedy  and  heart-broke. — 
The  lady  prosecuted  Johnson  for  this  suborna-  * 
tion,  by  information  in  the  King's  Bench,  and 
the  cause  was  tried  before  Pemberton.     It  ap- 
peared that  Johnson  had  no  concern,  or  'words,  ; 
but  by  way  of  advice  to  his  client ;  but  he  was  * 
borne  down  and  convict,  at  which  the  fellow 
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took  despair  and  died.  It  was  thoi^bt'  his  mea^ 
sure  was  very  hard  and  cruel ;  and  that  sonle 
mighty  point  of  interest  in  her  ladyship's  laW^ 
suits  depended  upon  this  man's  suifering. 

DoyMs  settiemeni  a  cheat,  Jbr  wa9U  qf  WQrd$ 
ttsuaL  Q.  By  "whose  contrivancei  fiut  he  adtdsedr , 
—-This  fraudulent  conveyance  Was-  Managed 
between  Sir  Robert  Baldock  and  Fembertonv^ 
It  is  certain  it;  was  passed  by  Pemberton,  who 
was  the.  coimsel  chiefly  relied  on }' but  not  so^ 
certain  it  i^as  his  contrivance,  for  Baldock  had 
wit  and  will  enough  to  do  it«  The  deVice  wa» 
to  make:  two  jointures,  as  if  the  mtinors  of  A  and 
B,  complete,  and  without  words  of  reference  of 
the  one  ta  the  other,,  as  in  part,  kc.^  or  together 
with^njull,  whereby  the  one  called  upon  the 
othen  The  use  made  of  this  trick  was  mort« 
gaging  both  these  estates  as  free^  but,  in  truths 
encumbered  with  the  jointure  and  settleme%ti 
For,  upon  the  proffer  of  A  to  be  mortgaged^  and 
the  counsel  demanding  a  sight  of  the  marriage 
settlement,  that  of  R  was  showed/  Then  upon 
the  proffer  of  B,  the  settlement  of  A  Was  showed^ 
and  so  the  cheat  passed  of  bothr 

ITiis  Chief  Justice  sat  in  the  King'^s  Bench  till 
near  l^e  time  that  the  great  cause  pf  the  qtia 
warranto  against  the  city  of  London  was  to  be 
brought  to  judgment  in  that  court }  and  then 
His  Majesty  thought  fit  to  remove  him.     And 


tket  imth  is^  it  was  not  thought  any  way  reason- 
able to  trust  that  cause,  on  which  the  peace  of 
the  gjoverHnieAt  so  much  depended,  in  a  court 
where  the  chief  never  showed  so  much  r^ard 
to  the  law,  asto:  his  will;  and  notorious  as  he 
wiis  for  little  honesty,  boldness,  cunning,  and 
indcmtroulable  opinion  of  himself*  After  this 
removal^  he  returned  to  his  practice,  and  by  that 
(as  it  seems  the  rule  is)  he  lost  the  style  of  Ia)^^' 
ship,  auid  became  bare  Mr.  Serjeant  agam:  His 
business  lay  diiefly  in  the  Commcm  Pleas,  where 
his  lordship  (Lord  Keeper  Guilford)  presided ;' 
and  however  some  of  his  brethren  Were  apt  to 
insult  him,'  his  lordship  was  always  careful  to 
repress  such-  indecencies;  and  ndt  only  pro- 
tected, but  used  him  with  humanity.  Fot  di^ 
thing  is  so  sure  a  sign  of  a  bad  breed  as  ihslilting 
over  the  depressed. 

Lord  Chief  Jiutice  Sctunders. 

T»e  IxH'd  Chief  Justice  Saunders  succeeded 
in  the  room  of  Pembferton.  fes  character,  and 
his  beginning,  were  equally  strange.  He  was  at 
first  no  better  than  a  poor  beggar  boy,  if  not  a 
parish  foundling,  without  known  parents^  or  rela- 
'tions.  He  had  found  a' Way  to  live  by  obsequious- 
ness, (in  Clement's  Inn,  as  I  remember,)  and  court- 
ing the  attornies*  clerk  for  scraps.  The  extra- 
ordinary observance  and  diligence  of  the  boy, 
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made  the  society  williDg  to  do  him  good.  He 
appeared  very  ambitious  to  learn  to  write^  atfd 
one  of  the  attomies  got  a  board  knocked  up  at 
a  window  on  the  top  of  a  staircase^  and  that  wa? 
his  desk^  where  he  sat  and  wrote  after-copies  of 
court  and  other  hands  the  clerks  gave  him.  He 
made  himself  so  expert  a  writer,  that  he  took  in 
business,  and  earned  some  pence  by  hackney- 
writing;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  he  pushed  his 
faculties,  and  fell  to  forms,  and^  by  books  that 
were  lent  him,  became  an  exquisite  entering 
derk  ;  and  by  the  same  course  of  improvement 
of  himself,  an  able  counsel,  first  in  special  plead- 
ing, then  at  large ;  and,  after  he  was  called  to* 
the  bar,  had  practice  in  the  King's  Bench  Courts 
equal  with  any  there.  As  to  his  person,  he  was 
very  corpulent  and  beastly,  a  mere  lump  of 
morbid  flesh.  He  used  to  say^  **  by  his  troggs,'^ 
(such  an  humourous  way  of  talking  he  affected,) 
"  none  could  say  he  wanted  issue  of  his  body,, 
for  he  had  nine  in  his  back.^  He  was  a  fetid 
mass,  that  offended  his  neighbour  at  the  bar  in 
the  sharpest  degree.  Those  whose  ill-  fortune  it 
was  to  stand  near  him,  were  confessors,  and,  in 
summer-time,  almost,  martyrs.  This  hateful  de-^ 
cay  of  his  carcase  came  upon  hitn  by  continual 
sottishness ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  brandy,  he 
was  seldom  without  a  pot  of  ale  at  his  nose,  or 
near  him ;  that  exercise  was  all  he  used ;  the 
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rest  of  his  life  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  or  piping 
at  home :  and  that  home  was  a  taylor's  house  in 
Butcher-Row,  called  his  lodging,  and  the  man's 
wife  was  his  nurse,  or  worse  ;  but,  by  virtue  of 
his  money,  of  which  he  made  little  account, 
though  he  got  a  great  deal,  he  soon  became 
master  of  the  family  ;  and,  being  no  changeling, 
he  never  removed,  but  was  true  to  his  friends^ 
and  they  to  him,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

So  much  for  his  person  and  education.  As 
for  his  parts,  none  had  them  more  *  lively  than 
he :  wit  and  repartee,  in  an  afiected  rusticily, 
were  natural  to  him.  He  was  ever  ready^  and 
never  at  a  loss ;  and  none  came  so  near  as  he  to 
be  a  match  for  Serjeant  Mainard.  His  great 
dexterity  was  in  the  art  of  special  pleading ;.  and 
he  would  lay  snares  that  often  caught  his  supe- 
riors, who  were  not  aware  of  his  tr^ps.  And  he 
was  so  fond  of  success  for  his  clients,  that,  rather 
than  fail,  he  would  set  the  court  hard  with  a 
tricky  for  which  he  met  sometimes  with  a  repri- 
mand, which  he  would  wittily  ward  off,  so  iJiat 
no  one  was  much  offended  with  him.  But  Hales 
could  not  bear  his  irregularity  of  life ;  and  for 
that^  and  suspicion  of  his  tricks,  used  to  bear 
hard  upon  him  in  the  Court  But  no  ill-usaige 
from  the  bench  was  too  hard/for  his  hold  of  bu- 
siness being  such^  as  scarce  any  could  do  but  him- 
self.   With  all  this,  he  had  a  goodness  of  nature 
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and  disposition  in  so  great  a  degree^  that  he  may 
be  desefvecUy  styled  a  philanthrope.  He  was  a 
very  Silenus  to  the  boys,  as^  in  this  plaice,  I  miay 
term  the  students  of  the  lavr,  to  make  them 
merry  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to  it  He 
had  nothing  of  rigid  or  austere  in  him.  If  any 
near  him  at  the  bar  grumbled  at  his  sf^ehch^  he 
ev^r  converted  the'  complaint  iiito  content  and' 
laughing  with  the  abundance  of  his  wit.  As  to 
his  ordinary  dealing;  he  was  ab  honest  as^  the 
driven  snow  was  white ;  and  idiy  not^  having  no 
re^^ard  for  money,  ot*  desire  ti>  be  rich  ?  ahd,  for 
good-nature  and  cotid^ben^ion,  tber^'  was  ndt 
his  fellow;  I  have  i«en  hito,  fbr  hours  *arid  hdi- 
hours  togethei",  befbre  th^  court  ndi!,  stand  at 
the  bar,  with'  ail  audience  of  stUdenlis  bver- 
again^t  him^  putting  6ff  cases,  aiid  debating  so' 
as  suited  their  capacities,  atad^  encountged  th^ir 
industry.  And  so,  in  tlie  Temple,  he  seldftin 
moved  without  a  parcel  of  youths  hati^ing  abdut 
him;  and  he  merry  aild  jestihg  with  tUbm. 

tt  wiU  be  readily  conceived,  that  this 'mad  was 
never  cut  out  to  be  a  Presbyter,  or  any  thidg 
that  is  severe  and  crabbed.  In  no  time  did  he 
lean  to  ^ction^  but  did  his  business  without  of- 
fence  to  any.  He  put  off  officious  talk^  of  gavkm- 
ment  or  politics' with  jests,  and' so  made  his  wit 
a  cathdliconi  of  shield,  to  cfdv^  di  Vi¥  wepk 
places  and  indftnitite.     'Wheii  the  Court  ftW 
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into  a  steady  course  of  usipg  the  law  against  all 
Jkinds  of  offenders,  this  man  was  taken  into  the 
King's  business,  and  had  the  part  of  drawing, 
and  perusal  of  almost  all  indictments  and  infor- 
mations  that  were  then  to  be  prosecuted,  with 
the  pleadings  thyereon,  if  any  were  special ;  and 
he  had  the  setding  of  the  large  pleadings  in  the 
^uo  warranto  i^ainst  London.  His  Lordship 
had  no  sort  of  conversation  with  him  but  in  the 
way  of  l)i4j^jne^  ^d  at  the  bar ;  but  once,  after 
he  was  in  the  King's  business,  he  dined  with  his 
Lordship,  and  no  more.  And  there  he  showed 
another  qu^ll^cation  he  had  acquired,  and  that 
^^s,  to  pl^  jigs  i|pon  an  h^psichord,  haying 
l^qgl^t  liimself,  with  the  pppprtupity  of  an  old 
Xii^i|)al  of  his  landlady'^,  but  in  such  ^mwuer, 
(pflt  for  deflect,  but  ^gure,)  as  to  see  him  were 
^  jest.  The  King,  observing  him  to  be  of  a  free 
disposition,  Ipyal^  friendly,  and  without  greedi- 
^S9  or  gfuile^  thought  of  him  to  be  the  Chief 
justice  pf  the  King's  Bench  at  that  nice  time : 
ap4  tl^^  ministry  could  not  but  approve  of  it. 
So  great  a  weight  was  there  at  stake,  as  could 
j[ifA  be  trusted  to  men  of  doubtful  principle^,  or 
^^c^  a9  sfny  thing  might  tempt  to  desert  them, 
'yhiile  he  s^t  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he 
gi^ye  the  rule  tp  the  general  satisffu^tipu  of  the 
iawyers.  But  his  cou]^8e  of  life  was  so  different 
^om  what  it  had  been,  his  business  inces^ani 
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and,  withal,  crabbed,  and  his  diet  and  exercise 
changed,  that  the  constitution  of  his  body,  or 
head  rather,  could  not  sustain  it,  and  he  fell  into 
an  apoplexy  and  palsy,  which  numbed  his 
parts,  and  he  never  recovered  the  strength  of 
them.  He  outlived  the  judgment  in  the  quo 
warranto^  but  was  not  present,  otherwise  than  by 
sending  his  opinion  by  one  of  the  Judges  to  be 
for  the  King,  who,  at  the  pronouncing  the  judg- 
ment, declared  it  to  the  Court  accordingly, 
which  is  frequently  done  in  like  cases. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice  Jeffries. 

The  worst  parts  of  the  character  of  Jeffiies  are 
well  known.  The  following  character  takes  notice 
onlyof  the  most  disgusting.  Itisremaikable,thal 
in  the  same  page  we  find  him  censured  for  tak- 
ing part,  on  two  occasions,  in  Coiut,  with  persons 
of  the  popular  party,  as  a  sort  of  ingratitude  to 
the  DiiJce  of  York :  as  if  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
a  judge  to  show  his  gratitude  to  his  patron,  and 
a^  if  Jeffiies  was  not  an  instrument  sufficiently 
servile  T 

*•  This,  to  conclude,  is  the  summary  character 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffiies,  and  needs  nb 
interpreter.  And,  since  nothing  historical  is 
amiss  in  a  design  like  this,  I  will  subjoin  what  I 
kave  personally  noted  of  that  man,  and  some 
thiiigs  of  indubitable  report  concerning  him. 
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His   friendship    and    conversation    lay   much 
among  the  good-fellows  and  humourists^  and  his 
delights  were^  accordingly,  drinking,  laughing, 
singing,  kissing,  and  all  the  extravagances  of 
the  bottle.     He  had  a  set  of  banterers,  for  the 
most  part,  near  him,  as,  in  dd  time,  great  men 
kept  fools,  to  make  them  merry.     And  these 
fellows,  abusing  one  another  and  their  betters, 
were  a  regale  to  him ;  and  no  friendship  or 
dearness  could  be  so  great,  in  private,  which  he 
would  not  use  HI,  and  to  an  extravagant  degree, 
in  public.    No  one  that  had  any  expectations 
from  him  was  safe  from  his  public  contempt  and 
derision,  which  some  of  his  minions  at  the  bar 
bitterly  felt.    Those  above,  or  that  could  taunt, 
or  benefit  him,  and  none  else,  might  depend  on 
frur  quarter  at  his  hands.     When  he  .was  in 
temper,  and    matters  indifferent  i^a^ie  befere 
him,  he  became  his  seat  of  justice  better  than 
any  other  I  ever  saw  in  his  place.     He  took  a 
pleasure  in  mortifying  fraudulent  attomies,  apd 
would  deal  forth  his  severities  Mdth  a  sort  of  ma- 
jesty.    He  had  extraordinary  natural  -  abilities, 
but  Uttle  acquired,  beyond  what  practice  in  af- 
fairs had  supjtlied.     He  talked  fluently,  and  with . 
spirit ; .  and  his  weakness  was,  that  he  could  not 
reprehend  without  scolding,  and  in  such  Biilings- 
gate  language,  as  should  not  come  out  of  the 
mouth  of  any  mop*  .  He  called  it  <'  giving  a  Uck 
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with  the  rou^  side  of  his  toague.f'    It  ^ms  or<» 
dinaryio  hear  him  say,  <^  Go,  you  9re  a  fQthyy 
lousy,  Jkuitty  rascal ;"  wkh  much  more  of  }ike 
elegance.    Scarce  a  day  past  that  he  did  not 
chide  some  one  or  other  of  the  bar,  when  he  sat  in 
the  Chancery ;  and  it  was  commonly  a  lecture  of 
a  quarter  of  ao  hour  long.     And  they  used  to 
say,  "  This  is  yours ;  my  turn  will  be  to-mor« 
row."    He  seemed  to  lay  nothing  ^  his  business 
to  hearty  nor  care  what  he  did,  or  left  undone ; 
and  ^ent,  ya.  the  Chancery  Court,  what  time 
he  thoughf;  fit  to  spare.    Many  times,  on  days 
of  causes  at  his  house,  the  company  have  waited 
0ve  hours  in  a  morning ;  and,  after  eleven,  he 
hath  come  out  in^amed,  and  staring  like  one  dis- 
tracted. And  that  visage  he  put  on,  when  he  ani- 
madverted on  such  as  he  took  ofience  at,  which 
made  him  a  terror  to  real  offenders  ^  whom  also 
he  terrified  with  his  face  and  v<Hce,  as  if  tiie 
thunder  of  the  day  .of  judgment  broke  ovar  theh" 
heads :  and  nothing  ever  made  men  treeable  like 
his  vocal  inflictiom«    He  loved  to  insult,  and 
was  bold  without  check ;  but  that  only  when  hid 
place  was  uppermost.    To  give  an  instance :-~ 
A  city  attorney  was  petitioned  again$t  for  some 
abuse,  and  affidavit  was  made  that,  when  he  was 
told  of  my  Lord  Chancellor,  "  My  Lord  Chan- 
cellor," said  he,  ''  I  made*  him }"  meaning  his 
being  a  means  to  bring  him  eaily  into  cify  fousi^ 
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ness.  When  this  affidavit  was  read,  "Well," 
said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  **  then  I  will  lay  my 
maker  by  the  heels,"  And,  with  that  conceit, 
one  of  his'best  old  friends  went  to  gaol.  One  of 
these  intemperances  was  fatal  to  him.  There  was 
a  scrivener  of  Wapping  brought  to  hearing  for 
relief  against  a  bummery  bond :  the  contingency 
of  losing  all  being  shewed,  the  bill  was  going  to 
be  dismissed.  But  one  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel 
said,  that  he  was  a  strange  fellow^  and  some- 
times w^it  to  church,  sometimes  to  conventicles^ 
^and  none  could  tell  what  to  make  of  him,  and 
**  it  was  thought  he  was  a  Trimmer."  At  that 
the  Chancellor  &ed,  and  "  a  Trimmer!"  said 
he,  "  I  have  heard  much  of  that  monster,  but 
never  saw  one.  Come  forth,  Mr.  Trimmer ; 
turn  you  round,  and  let  us  see  your  shape." 
And  at  that  rate  talked  so  long,  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  ready  to  drop  under  him  ;  but,  at  last, 
the  bill  was  dismissed,  with  costs,  and  he  went 
his  way.  In  the  hall,  one  of  his  friends  asked 
him  how  he  came  off?  **  Came  off!"  said  he:  "1 
am  escaped  from  the  terrors  of  that  man's  face, 
which  I  would  scarce  undergo  again  to  save  my 
life ;  and  I  shall  certainly  have  the  frightful  im- 
pression of  it  as  long  as  I  live."  Afterwards, 
when  the  Prince  of  Orange  came,  and  all  was 
in  confusion,  this  Lord  Chancellor,  being  very 
obnoxious,  disguised  himself^  in  order  to  gq.be- 
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yond  sesu     He  was  in  a  seaman's  gs^h,  and 
drinking  a  pot  in  a  cellar.    This  scrivener  came 
into  the  cellar  after  some  of  his  clients,  ai>^  his 
eye  caught  that  face,  which  made  hi;m  start; 
and  the  Chancellor,  seeing  hi];aself  ey^d,  feigoed 
a  cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  his  pot  in 
his  hand.    But  "  Mr.  Trimmer  **  went  out,  and 
gave  notice  that  he  wa3  there ;  whereupon  1^ 
mob  flowed  in,  and  he  was  in  extreme  hazard  of 
his  life;  but  the  Lord  Mayor  saved  him,  apd 
lost  himself;  for  the  Chancellor,  b/eing  hurried 
with .  such  a  crowd  and  nojlse  before  hixn^  a^d 
appearing  so  dismally,  not  only  disguised,  but 
disordered^  and  there  havii^  been  aq  amil^  be^ 
twixt  them,  as  ajso^  a  veneration  on  the  Lord 
Mayor's  part,  he  had  not  spirits  to  sustain  the 
shock,  but  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  and^  in  not 
many  hours  after,  died.     But  this  Lord  Jefirles 
pame  to  the  seal  without  any  concern  at  the 
weight  pf  duty  incumbent  upon  him ;  for,  at  the 
first,  being  merry  over  a  bottle,  with  some  of 
his  old  friends,  one  of  them  told  him,  that  h^ 
would  find  the  business  heavy.     "  No,"  said  he  j 
**  1*11  make  it  light."    But,  to  conclude  with  a 
.strapge  inconsistency,  he  would  drink  and  bp 
merry,  kiss  and  slayer,    with  those  bon  cqo- 
panioijis  over  night,  as  the  way  of  such  is,  and» 
the  next  day,  &11  upon  them  ranting  and.  scold- 
ing with  a  virulence  unsufierable." 
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JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 

This  work  is  undertaken  with  the  view  of  an* 
sweriog  Dr^  Hickes,  who,  in  his  sermons,  had 
asserted  the  dogma  of  non-resistance.  It  had 
beent  maintained,  that  the  Gospel  does  not  pre* 
scribe  any  remedy  but  flight  against  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  lawful  magistrate,  allowing  of  no 
other  means,  when  we  cannot  escape,  but  deny- 
ing or  dying  for  the  faith ;  and  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  ought  rather  to  die  than 
a:esist  by  force,  not  only  the  King,  but  all  that 
are  put  in  authority  under  him.  According  to 
which  doctrine,  as  Mr.  Johnson  observes,  the 
lives  of  all  subjects  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
every  constable  or  tytfaing-man  who  should  have 
violence  or  baseness  sufficient  to  destroy  them. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  arguments 
brought  forward  to  overturn  a  theory  which  no 
longer  imposes  on  the  meanest  understanding, 
and  which  the  authority  of  two  great  national 
acts  has  set  aside. 
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But  it  may  be  proper  to  insert  the  propositions 
which  Mr.  Johnson  enforces  as  the  result  of  his 
arguments,  since  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
sanctioned  by  the  approbation  o£  Lord  Russell. 
They  are  as  follows :— - 

1.  Christianity  destroys  no  man's  natural  or 
civil  rights,  .but  confirms  them. 

S.  All  men  have  a  natural  and  civil  right  and 
property  in  their  lives,  till  they  have  forfeited 
them  by  the  laws  of  their  country. 

S.  When  the  laws  of  God  and  of  our  country 
interfere,  and  it  is  made  death  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  to  be  a  good  Christian,  then  we  are  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  Christ's  sake.  This  is  the 
only  case  wherein  the  Gospel  requires  passive 
obedience ;  namely,  when  the  laws  are  against  * 
a  man.  And  this  was  the  case  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians. « 

4.  That  the  killing  of  a  man  contrary  to  law  . 
is  murder. 

5.  That  every  man  is  bound  to  prevent  mur* 
der,  as  far  as  the  law  allows,  and  ought  not  to 
submit  to  be  murdered,  if  he  can  help  it. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  these  propositions  reserve 
resistance  for  an  extreme  case  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  which  makes  it  the  more  improbable 
that  Lord  Russell  should  have  afterwards  con- 
sented to  an  insurrection,  but  upon  the  prospect 
of  immediate  danger. 
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The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Johnson  is,  as  the  title 
implies,  in  the  form  of  a  life  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  whose  persecutions,  his  adversaries  said, 
had  been  resisted  only  by  prayers  and  tears. 
The  historical  applications,  though  drawn  into 
too  great  a  length  for  the  present  taste,  are  not 
without  sharpness,  of  which  one  passage  may 
serve  as  a  specimen.  He  had  mentioned  a  pas» 
sage  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  where  he  relates 
that  his  father  so  &x  resented  an  attempt  of 
Julian  upon  the  Temple,  that  he  was  very  near 
kicking  him.  "  And  now,**  says,  the  author, 
"  know  I  no  more  than  the  Pope  of  Rome  what 
to  make  of  all  tfais^  what  they  meant  by  it,  or 
upon  what  principles  these  men  proceeded. 
Whether  the  laws  of  their  country  allowed  them 
(which  I  am  surp  the  lawa  of  our  country  do  not 
allow  a  man  to  imagine)  to  offen  violence  to  their 
lawfid  Emperor ;  or  whether  old  Gregory  dis- 
tinguished, and  did  not  resist  Julian,  but  only 
the  devil,  which  his  son  so  often  tells  us  was  in 
him ;  or  how  it  was,  I  will  never  stand  guessing ; 
only  this  we  may  be  assured  of,  that  none  of 
these  Bishops  had  ever  been  in  Scotland,  nor  had 
learned  to  fawn  upon  an  apostate,  and  a  morta} 
«nemy  to  their  religion." 
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BURNERS  JOURNAL. 

The  first  time  I  came  to  my  Lord  Russd^ 
nHhieh  was  on  Monday  at  three  o'clock,  he  n^ 
ceived  me  with  his  ordinary  civility  and  smiting 
countenance,  in  all  respects  as  he  used  to  do* 
He  was  then  folding  up  liis  letter  to  the  Duke, 
which  he  showed  me,  and  said,  ^*  This  will  be 
printed,  and  will  be  selling  about  the  streets  as 
my  submission,  when  I  am  led  out  to  be  hanged^*' 
He  said,  there  was  nothing  in  the  letter  that 
went  against  him,  but  the  whole  of  writing  to* 
one,  whom  he  had  so  much  opposed.  As  he 
was  folding  up  the  paper^  he  told  me  the  story  of 
Colonel  Sydney's  razor  with  as  much  cheerl^* 
ness  as  ever  I  saw  in  him.  Then  he  fell  a  lament- 
ing my  Lord  of  Essex'sJaisfortune,  and  said,  a 
great  part  of  it  was  on  his  account,  which  he 
gathered  from  a  message  he  had  sent  to  hia 
father  the  night  before,  that  he  was  more  sony 
for  his  son's  condition  than  he  was,  and  fr(Mn 
the  time  in  which  he  did  it ;  and  the  reason  of 
it  he  believed  was,  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  had 


%|mo0t  forced  him  to  admit  my  Lord  Howard  to 
a  meeting  at  his  house.  For  when  he  saw  the 
Lord  Howard^  Colonel  Sydney,  and  Mr.  Hamp- 
den coming  id,  he  said  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
who  was  come  before,  "  What  have  we  to  do* 
with  this  R — '—  ?"  and  would  have  gone  out, 
but  the  Earl  of  Essex  made  him  stay.  Yet  he 
said,  having  that  mistrust,  he  said  very  little* 
And  (to  put  all  that  belongs  to  this  matter  to- 
gether) the  night  before  his  death,  he  said  to  me» 
ia  my  lady's  hearing,  that  my  Lord  Howard,  in 
many  particulars,  had  sworn  falsely,  and  ddne 
him  wrong.  But  I  did  not  reckon  them  up.  Ht 
added,  concerning  the  Earl  of .  Essex,  that  the 
day  before  he,  seeing  his  window  open,  looked 
towards  it  throilgh  the  glass  in  the  head  of  his 
sCaif,  and  saw  him  leave  the  window  as  soon  a» 
he  appeared,  and  go  into  the  room.  So  that  he 
believed  his  condition  gave  the  fatal  crisis  to  his 
melancholy.  He  spoke  often  of  him  to  me,  and 
very  largely,  the  day  before  his  death  :  he  said, 
he  was  the  worthiest,  the  justest,  the  sincerest, 
and  most  concerned  for  the  public  of  any  man  he 
ever  knew.  And  he  also  told  me,  that  my  Lord 
ofEssex  was  afterwards  much  troubled  for  ad- 
mitting the  Lord  Howard  to  their  meetings, 
and  thought  he  would  betray  them ;  upon  which 
he  answered^  he  had  ventured  upon  the  confi- 
dence the  other  had  in  him,  for,  added  he,  if 
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you  should  betray  me,  every  body  would  Uam^ 
you,  and  not  me ;  but  if  we  should  let  such  a 
man  as  my  Lord  Howard  betray  us,  every  body 
would  blame  us,  as  much  aa  him.    These  dis*. 
courses  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  till  my  lady 
was  gone  with  the  letter,  and  then  he  entered, 
upon  the  most  serious  discourses  I  ever  heard* 
He  told  me,  for  death,  he  thanked  God  as  a  man^ 
be  never  was  afraid  of  it,  and  did  not  consider  it 
with  so  much  apprehension  as  the  drawing  of  a 
tooth.    But  he  said  he  found  the  courage  of  a 
man,  that  could  venture  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
was  very  different  from  the  courage  of  a  dykig 
Christian,  and  dying  in  cold  blood.    That  must 
corner  from  an  inward  peace  of  conscience  and  asr 
surance  of  the  mercy  of  God ;  and  that  he  had 
to  such  a  degree,  that  though  from  the  first  day 
of  his  imprisonment  he  reckoned  he  was  a  dead 
man,  it  had  never  given  him  any  sort  of  trouble. 
He  added,  that  God  knows  the  trouble  I  saw 
hiin  in  some  weeks  ago,  when  his  son  was  ill, 
had  gone  nearer  his  heart,  and  taken  more  of  hia 
rest  from  him*  tlian  his  present  condition  had 
done.    And  he  remembered  of  a  colic  be  had 
lately,  which  had  filled  him  with  so  much  pain» 
and  so  oppressed  his  spirits,  that  he  saw,  how 
Utde  a  man  could  do^  if  he  came  to  die  in  such 
a  n^anner ;  whereas  he  had  now  all  his  thoughts. 
perfecUy  about  him^  an^  had  no  other  ^preheo% 


ikms  of  deaths  but  being  9.  little  gazed  at  by  hb 
mends  and  enemies^  and  a  moment's  pain.    He 
said  that  though  he  had  been  guilty  of  many  de* 
fects  and  failings,  (amongst  which  he  reckoned 
Ids  seldom  receiving  th^  sacrament,)  yet  he 
thanked  Grod^  he  had  a  dear  conscience,  not 
oidy  in  relation  to  the  public,  (in  which  he  had 
gone  so  sincerely,  that  he  was  sure  he  had  no* 
thing  to  answer  for,  but  the  sense  of  ignorance, 
and  some  indecent  discourses,  in  which  he  had 
been  generally  more  guilty  by  hearing  them,  and 
being  pleased  with  them^  than  by  much  speak* 
]]iig,)  but  in  relation  to  all  his  other  concerns,  he 
bad  spent  much,  but  it  was  in  no  ill  way.  He  could 
never  limit  his  bounty  to  bis  condition ;  and  all 
the  thoughts  he  had  of  the  great  estate  that  was 
to  descend  upon  hini,  was  to  do  more  good  witih 
it ;  for  he  had  resolved  not  to  live  much  above 
the  pitch  he  was  then  at«     He  thanked  God,  that 
now  for  these  many  years  he  had  made  great 
conjscience  of  all  he  did ;  60  that  the  sins  of 
omission  were  the  chief  things  he  had  to  answer 
for.    God  knew  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  that 
he  could  not  go  into  a  thing  he  thought  ill,  nor 
could  he  tell  a  lie.     After  an  hour's  discourse, 
we  prayed  t(^ether.    H^en  he  came  to  talk  of 
bis  condition;    he  then  thought  the  sentence 
would,  perhaps,  be  executed  by  hanging;  but 
be  s(dd  if  his  frieQds  could  bear  Uiat  as  well  as  h^ 


could,  it  was  fiO  tnatter.  He  next  fell  to  spealp 
of  a  papiei*  to  he  left  behind  him  ^  he  was  resolved 
to  say  very  little  oil  the  scaffold,  but  to  leave  a 
larger  paper.  So  he  went  over  the  heads  he 
thought  fit  to  speak  to,  which  I  perceived  he 
had  considered  muchi  He  said  he  had  much 
leisure  in  the  Tower,  and  had  always  looked  for 
this ;  fdr  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  sherifiT 
would  take  care  to  return  such  a  jury  as  was  re- 
solved to  condemn  him,  if  the  King's  council 
should  bid  them ;  so  he  had  been  forming  in  his 
mind  what  was  fit  for  him  to  do  in  this  matter  $ 
for  in  most  of  the  particulars,  he  expressed  him- 
self very  near  in  the  same  words  that  are  in  his 
paper.  So  I  left  him  for  that  night.  He  desired 
me  to  come  again  the  next  day  at  noon ;  and,  in 
his  modest  way,  desired  as  much  of  my  time  as 
I  could  conveniently  spare. 

Next  day  I  came  to  him,  and  found  him.  in 
the  same  temper  I  had  left  him,  so  sedate,  and, 
ilpon  occasion,  so  cheerful,  that  I  never  saw  the 
fike  before.  He  then  went  again  over  the  head^ 
of  his  paper,  and  a  minute  was  made  of  the  pomts 
he  was  to  write  off;  according  to  their  order.  I 
shall  not  mix  in  this  relation*  any  thing  of  what 
I  said  to  him  upon  any  of  them ;  but  this  in 
genera],  that  I  discharged  my  conscience  in  all 
respects,  both  as  a  faithftd  subject  to  the  King, 
and  as  a  sincere  minister  of  the  gospel  ought  to 
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have  done.    The  thing  is  as  it  is,  and  I  will 
neither  say  what  I  approved  or  disapproved  j  but 
this  I  will  add,  that  all  the  critical  and  nicer 
parts  were  very  well  weighed,  to  an  exactness  in 
the  choice  of  every  word.     He  thought  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  write  all  he  had  written ; 
biit  he  promised  me  to  consider  every  thing  that 
I  had  offered  to  him.     When  this  was  done,  hie 
ran  out  into  a  long  discourse  of  the  providence 
df  God  in  this  matter.      Rumsey  and  Lord 
Howard  were  two  men  he  had  always  a  secret 
hiM'ror  at     Shepherd  he  thought  better  of,  till 
he  was  told  he  had  betrayed  Walcotte.     Then 
he  said  he  wondered  hot  he  had  sworn  falsely  of 
him  ;   but  till  then  he  thought  he  had  forgot 
himself.     His  coming  up  to  town  occasionally ; 
his  being  called  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  with 
so  good  an  intention  ;  his  not  going  to  a  formal 
mejBting  where  Rumsey  was  not,  but  to  that 
where  he  was  present ;  and  the  fatal  melanchoiy 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex  that  morning  j  all  had  such 
marks  of  a  providence  of  God,  that  he  was  fully 
satisfied  it  was  well  ordered  by  God  for  some 
good  ends,  that  it  should  be  as  it  was.    After 
t9H)  hours'  discourse  my  Lady  came.     He  dined, 
ate,  and  drank  as  heartily,  and  did  every  thing 
iu  as  cheerful  a  manner  as  he  used  to  do.   Then 
he  heard  (though  but  doubtfully),  that  Saturday 
was  the  day ;   so  he  wished  to  have  two  days 
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more,  that  he  might  finish  his  paper.  After 
dinner  he  called  for  tea,  and  talked  of  the  state, 
of  Hungary,  and  the  affitirs  of  Europe,  just  as 
he  used  to  do.  When  my  Lady  was  gone,  he 
expressed  great  joy  in  the  magnanimity  of  spirit 
he  saw  in  her ;  and  said  the  parting  with  her 
was  the  greatest  thing  he  had  to  do,  for  he  was 
afraid  she  would  be  hardly  able  to  bear  it.  The 
eoncern  about  preserving  him,  filled  her  mind 
so  now,  that  it  in  some  measure  supported  her ; 
but  when  that  would  be  over,  he  feared  the 
quickness  of  her  spirits  would  work  all  within 
her.  From  this  he  turned  to  speak  of  his  con- 
dition, which  he  did  in  tlie  same  strain  he  had 
done  the  day  before.  He  said  he  was  still  veiy 
glad  he  had  not  fled,  for  he  could  not  have  lived 
from  his  children,  and  wife,  and  friends :  that 
was  all. the  happiness  he  saw  in  Ufe.  He  was 
glad,  that  some  whp  had  not  lived  so  as  to  be  fit 
to  die,  had  escaped*.  And  a  proposition  being 
sent  him  by  one  of  the  most  generous  and  gallant 
friends  in  the  world,  of  a  design  for  making  his 
escape,  he,  in  his  smiling  way,  sent  his  thanks 
very  kindly  to  him,,  but  said,  he  would  make  no 
escape.  But,  (now  I  remember  better,  this  was 
on  Wednesday,)  after  this  we  prayed,,  and  I  lefjL 
him. 

On  Wednesday  I  came  to  him  at  noon^  (the 
hoiu*  he  had  appointed^)  and  found  he  had  writteQ 
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tiiJree  pages  of  the  eight,  of  which  his  paper  con« 
sisted^  but  had  left  some  spaces  void  for  some 
more  things  j  and  he  drew  in  other  pieces  of 
paper  what  he  had  intended  to  fill  them  up 
with  J  and  after  dinner^  (during  which,  as  in  all 
his  meals,  he  behaved  himself  in  his  ordinary 
manner,)  he  sh\)wed  it  to  my  Lady,  and  after  a 
little  discourse,  he  filled  up  the  void  spaces, 
which  he  did  with  that  severe  strictness,  that  it 
liras  visible  he  would  not  say  a  word  but  what 
was  exactly  according  to  his  conscience.     Then 
upon  some  discourse  upon  his  writing  to  the 
King,  he  cheerfully  resolved  on  it.    For  though 
he  always  said  he  never  did  any  thing  that  he 
thought  contrary  to  his  interest,  yet  many  rail- 
leries, and  other  indecent  things  had  passed^  for 
which  he  prayed  God  to  forgive  him,  and  re- 
solved to  ask  the  King's  pardon.     And  he  said 
he  thought  he  must  likewise  let  thjs  King  know, 
that  he  also  forgave  him ;  and  he  himself  hit  on 
that  expression  (of  •all  ^concerned  in  his  death 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest).    After  some 
more  discourse,  his  father  and  uncle  came  to  see 
him ;  and  we  all  prayed  again,  and  I  left  him  for 
that  liight. 

On  Thursday  I  came  at  noon,  and  found 
he  had  got  very  near  the  end  of  his  paper, 
so  that  he  concluded  it  before  dinner.  Only 
again  I  saw  new  void  spaces,  and  saw,  on  other 
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papers,  blotted  draughts  of  what  he  designed 
to  put  in  them.  And  he  likewise  filled  diem 
up  before  he  dined ;  so  that  he  was  ai  great 
esse.  Upon  this  my  Lady  came  in^  and  told 
him  the  respite  till  Monday  was  denied.  This 
touched  him  a  little ;  but  I  perceived  it  only 
in  his  looks;  but  he  said  qothing,  but  that 
he  thought  such  a  thing  was  never  denied  to 
common  felons.  Yet,  when  he  considered  that 
he  had  done  with  his  papers,  he  was  presently 
very  well  satisfied ;  and  said  afterwards,  he  was 
glad  it  was  not  granted^  for  all  that  he  desired  it 
for  was,  that  he  might  have  one  whole  day  for 
the  concerns  of  his  soul^  and  have  nothing  to 
mix  with  them.  So  he  dined,  and,  after  dinner, 
he  wrote  his  letter  to  the  King.  Then  he 
wrote  his  speech  he  intended  to  make  to  the 
sherifis  ;  only,  upcMi  report  of  what  Captain  Wal- 
cott  had  said  of  him,  he  added  those  words 
relating  to  that  on  Friday.  Then  he  was  more 
composed  than  ever,  for  all  was  done  that  could 
have  given  him  any  uneasy  work  to  his  thoughts. 
He  spake  of  all  people  that  had  appeared  against 
him,  particularly  of  the  Lord  Howard,  with 
great  pity,  but  with  no  resentment.  He  said^ 
he  had  been  well  enough  known  before,  but  now 
it  was  so  much  better,  that  he  could  betray 
nobqdy  any  more.  When  my  Lady  went,  he 
8aid>    he  wished  she  would  give  over  beating 
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«veiy  bush,  and  rupiimg  so  alM>ut  fof  his  pre^en- 
vation.    But,  when  he  considered  that  it  would 
be  some  n«tigation  of  her  sorrow  afterwards^ 
that  she  left  nothing  undone  that  could  hav^ 
given  any  probable  hopes,  he  acquiesced :  and^ 
indeed  I  n^ver  saw  his  heart  bo  near  failing  hun, 
as  when  he  spake  of  her.     Sometimes  I  saw  a 
tear  in  his,  eye,  and  he  would  turn  about,  and 
presently  change  the  discourse.     He  resolved  to 
receive  the  Sacrament  on  Friday,  and  so  resolved 
to  spend  that  day  as  he  intended  to  have  done 
the  Lord's  day,  had  he  lived  so  long.    The  sacrar 
ment  was  to  be  given  hjitp  early  in  the  morning, 
because  of  Captain  Richardson's  attendance  00 
the  other  executions  that  day.    So  the  Dean  of* 
Canterbury^  who  was  with  him  every  day,  except 
Thursday  (in  which  he,  was  engaged)f  came  in 
the  morning,  and  gave  it  him  according  to  the 
common  prayer  ;  which  he  received  with  that 
grave  and  sedate  devotion,  that  still  appeared  in 
him.    His  man  desired  to  receive  with  him ;  so 
the  Captain  took  our  promise  that  there  should 
be  nothing  done,  while  his  man  V9bs  in  the  room^ 
but  the  giving  of  the  sacrament }  and  therefor^ 
tUl  it  was  over^  the  Dean  spake  nothing  to  him : 
but,  aft;er  that,  the  Dean  asked  him  of  his  believ- 
ing all  the  Articles  of  Christian  Religion,  which 
wer^,  indeed^  the  doctrine  of  this  Church.    He 
sai4  he  did  believe  them  truly.    Then  he  aaked 
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faim  of  his  forgiving  sdl  persons.  That^  he  said^ 
he  did  from  his  heart.  And/  in  the  last  place, 
he  told  him,  he  hoped  he  would  discharge  his 
conscience  in  full  and  free  confession.  He  as- 
sured him  he  had  done  it }  so  the  Dean  left  him. 
None  but  my  Lady  and  I  staid ;  and  that  mom* 
ing  I  preached  two  sermons  to  him :  the  first 
was  on  Rev.  xiv.  13,  the  second  on  Psalm  xxiii. 
4.  They  were  about  half  an  hour  in  length ; 
and  there  was  an  interval  of  about  two  hours 
between.  He  was  pleased  to  tell  me,  at  night, 
that  what  I  spake  came  into  his  heart  \  and  he 
believed  it  was  sent  to  him  from  God.  In  the 
interval,  he  told  me  he  could  not  pretend  to  such 
high  joys  and  longings,  but  on  entire  resigna* 
tion  of  himself  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  perfect 
serenity  of  his  mind.  He  said  he  once  had  some 
trouble,  because  he  found  not  those  longings 
Mr.  Hampden  the  younger  had,  of  whom  he 
spake  often  with  great  kindness  and  esteem.  He 
had,  a  few  days  before  his  commitment,  given 
him,  from  Mr.  Baxter,  his  late  book  of  "  Dying 
Thoughts  ;"  and  he  found  mismy  things  in  that 
so  pat  to  his  own « condition,  that  he  blessed 
God  for  the  comforts  of  that  book.  He  dined 
as  he  used  to  do.  After  dinner,  he  signed  the 
copies  of  his  papers,  and  wished  it  might  be  that 
night  sent  to  the  press,  which  my  Lady  ordered 
by  his  directions.  After  diimer^  his  children  were 
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broiight  to  ifim,  I  saw  him  receive,  them  witli 
his  ordinary  serenity ;  but  I  staid  not  till  he 
dismissed  them.  I  left  him  for  about  three 
hours,  and  came  to  him  at  eight  o'clock.  He 
supped  very  cheerfully,  aiid,  after  supper,  fell 
into  a  long  and  pleasant  discourse  of  his  two 
daughters,  and  of  several  other  things.  He 
desired  me  to  pray,  both  before  supper  and  at 
his  parting  with  my  Lady.  He  talked  of  seve- 
ral passages  concerning  dying  men  with  that 
fireedom  in  his  spirit,  that  made  us  all  stare  one 
upon  another*  And  when  a  note  was  sent  to 
my  Lady  of  a  new  project  for  his  preservation, 
he  did  so  treat  it  in  ridicule,  that  I  was  amazed ; 
and  I  wondered  much  that,  when  he  saw  us  that 
were  about  him  not  able  to  contain  our  grieft, 
he,  who  was  so  tender  himself,  was  not  by  that 
more  softened. 

At  ten  o'clock  my  Lady  left  him.  He  kissed 
her  four  or  five  times ;  and  she  kept  her  sorrow 
80  within  herself,  that  she  gave  him  no  disturb- 
ance by  their  parting.  After  she  was  gone,  he 
said,  *'  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past,'-  and 
ran  out  into  a  long  discourse  concerning  her  — 
bow  great  a  blessing  she  had  been  to  him  ;  and 
said,  what  a  misery  it  would  have  been  to  him» 
if  she  had  not  had  that  magnanimity  of  spirit, 
joined  to  her  tenderness,  as  never  to  have  desired 
him  to  do  a  base  thing  for  the  saving  of  his  life  : 

VOL.  lU  T 
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whereWy.  btiierwise,  what  a  week  should  t  have 
passed,  if  shb  had  bedn  crying  on  me  to  turn  in* 
former^  and  be  a  Lord  Howard !  Though  he  then 
rSj^eatedy  what  he  hdd  often  before  said,  that  he 
knew  of  nothing  wherry  the  peace  of  the  natioa 
was  in  danger;  and  thataii  that  ^yerwas^  was  eithet 
Idose  discourse,  or,  at  most,  embiyos,  diat  ne^r 
came  to  anything;  so  that  there  was  nothing 
on  foot,  to  hi&  knowledge.  But  he  left  tikttt  dis- 
course^ and  retunied  to  speak  cf£  my  Lad)r.  He 
said  there,  was  a  signal  providence  of .  Gckl  in 
giving  him  such  a.wiie,  where  there  wa^  birth, 
fortune,  great  understanding,  great  risligion,  apd 
great  kindness  to  him ;  but  her  carriage  in  his 
extremity  was  beyond  all.  He  said,  he  was  ^ad 
tliaf  she  and  his  children  were  to  lose  nothing 
by  his  death ;  and  it  wds  great  comfort  to  him, 
that  he  left  his  children  in  such  a  mother's 
hands;  and.  tiiat  she  had  promised  to  him  to 
taJ^e  care  of  herself  for  their  sakes:  which  t 
h^tifd  her  do*  Then  ha  left  this  discourse,  and 
talked  of  his  chtoge ; .  iiow  great  a  change  death 
iiifHle,  and  how  wonderful  those  new  soenes 
wo\ild  strike  on  a  souL  He  had  heard  how 
some^that  had  been  bom  blind  were  struck,  when, 
by  the  couching  of  their  cataracts,  they  saw ; 
but  what,  said  he,  if  the  first  thing  one  saw  were 
the  sun  risibg  ? 

About  twelve  he  undressed  himself,  and  was 
locked  in,  having  given  order  to  call  him  at  four; 
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saat  four,  we  called  him,  and  he  was  fa9t;.^^p. 

He.  di^sed, himself  as  ,h^  usQd  to  do;  neither 

with  mer^  nor  leas,  care ;  only  he  would  not  lo^e 

time;  to  be  shaved«    He  w^.in  the  same  temper 

lie  had  always  been  in,  and  th^nk^  God  he  felt 

no  sort  of  f^ar.  nor  hurry^  in  his  thoughts.  ,We 

prayed  together,,  with  some  intervals,  fiv^  or  six 

times ;  and,  between  h^wds,  he  often  went  into 

his  chamber^  ^d  prayed  by  hiinself. ,  OAce  he 

came,  out  with  more  than  ordinary  joy,  and  said 

he ,  had  been .  much  inspired  in  his  last  prayer, 

find  wished  he  could  have  writ  it  down,  and 

i^ent  it  to  his  wife.    The  Pean  came,  and  prayed, 

and  spake  also  with  him.     We  both  looked  at 

one  another,  amazed  at  th^  temper  he  was.  in. 

He  gave  me  several  commissions.to  his  relations ; 

hut  none  more  earnest  than  to  one  of  them, 

ag^stall  revenges  for  what  had  been  done  to 

him.     He  told  me  he  was  to  giye  me  his  watch, 

and  wound  it  up,  and  said^  <^I  have  don^  with 

time;    now  eternity  comes.*'      The.  ring^   in 

which  the  ribband  goes,  broke  in  his  band,  which 

he  thought  a  little  strange.    He  once  was  giving 

me  his  watch  in  the  prison,  but  he  thought  it 

would  be  more  decent  to  do  it  on  the  scaiFold. 

He  also  called  a  story  to  mind^  which  might 

perhaps  come  to  be  talked  of^  in  which  another 

was  concerned,  and  though  his  part  was  worthy 
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and  truely  religious,  there  is  a  veiy  good  reason . 
why  it  should  not  be  spoken  of;  so  he  charged 
me  never  to  speak  of  it,  unless  I  heard  it  talked 
o^  and  then  he  left  me  to  my  discretion.  I  con- 
fess, when  he  began  with  a  charge  of  secrecy,  I 
thought  it  was  something  relating  to  the  pubUc  ; 
and  I  told  him,  I  could  not  promise  it  But  it 
was  wholly  of  another  nature. 

He  continued  in  this  temper  till  the  last :  he 
called  for  tea,  and  drank  two  dishes  ;  and  about 
half  an  hour  before  he  expected  to  be  called  on, 
he  drank  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  ate  a  mouthful 
of  bread.  He  asked  the  Dean  how  Sir  Richard 
Corbet  (who  he  heard  was  sick)  did,  and  when 
he  saw  Colonel  Titus,  and  desired  to  be  remem- 
bered  to  himj  and  was  asking  if  they  were 
taking  up  any  more,  just  as  Captain  Richardson 
told  him  the  sheriffi  were  come.  So  he  with- 
drew for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
came  out,  with  no  alteration  in  his  looks. 

As  he  came  down,  my  Lord  Cavendish  was 
below,  and  he  took  leave  of  him ;  but  when  he 
left  him,  he  remembered  of  somewhat  of  great 
importance,  and  went  back  to  him,  and  spake  to 
him  with  great  earnestness.  He  told  me  what 
it  was  in  general,  and  wished  me  to  second  it. 
He  went  out  to  his  coach  with  his   ordinary 

cheerfulness,  and  wondered  to  see  so  great  a 
crowd. 
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As  we  were  goings  he  looked  about  him  still, 
and  knew  several  persons.  Some  he  saw  staring 
on  him,  who  knew  him,  and  did  not  put  off  their 
hats.  He  said  there  was  great  joy  in  some ;  but 
that  did  not  touch  him  so  much  as  the  tears  he 
observed  in  other  people's  eyes ;  for  that,  he 
said^  made  him  tender.  I  observed  he  was  singing 
often  within  himself,  but  could  not  hear  the 
words.  I  asked  him  what  he  sang.  He  said  it 
was  the  beginning  of  the  119th  paslm ;  but  he 
should  sing  better  very  soon.  And  observing  the 
crowd,  he  said,  he  should  soon  see  a  greater  and 
better  company.  As  we  came  by  Warwick- 
House,  observing  all  shut  up  there,  he  asked  if 
my  Lord  Clare  was  out  of  town.  I  told  him  he 
could  not  think  any  windows  would  be  open 
there  upon  this  occasion. 

As  we  came  to  turn  into  Little  Queen-Street, 
he  said,  I  have  oft;en  turned  to  the  other  hand 
with  great  comfort,  but  now  I  turn  to  this  with 
greater,  and  looked  towards  his  own  house ;  and 
then,  as  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  who  sat  over 
against  him,  told  me,  he  saw^a  tear  or  two  fall 
from  him. 

When  he  came  into  the  field,  he  wondered  to 

.see  such  a  crowd.     I  remember  it  rained  as  we 

were  on  the  way ;  and  he  said  to  us,  this  rain  m«iy 

do  you  hurt  that  are  bare-headed.    And  the  night 

before,  at  supper,  when  he  heard  it  rain  heavily, 
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he  said  it  would  spoil  the  show  to-morrow,  if  the 
rain  should  continue ;  for  a  shpw  in  a  rainy  day 
was  a  very  dull  thing.  After  all  was  quiet,  he 
spake  to  the  sheriffs  what  he  intended,  of  which  he 
read  the  greater  part  Then  he  desired  the  Dean 
to  pray.  Afler  that,  he  spake  a  word  to  the  Dean, 
And  gave  him  his  ritig,  and  gave  me  his  watch,  and 
bid  me  go  to  Southampton-House  and  Bedford^ 
House,  and  deliver  the  commissions  that  be  had 
given  me  in  charge.  Then  he  kneeled  down^  and 
prayed  about  three  or  four  minutes  by  himself) 
afterwards  he  undressed  himself.  '  He  bad 
brought  a  pight-cap  in  his  own.  pocket,  fearing 
lest  his  man  might  not  get  up  to  iiim.  But  on 
the  way  he  observed  him  walking  very  sad  fay 
the  coach,  and  said,  ^<  Taunton  has  been  a  faith- 
ful servant  to  me ;  and  I  hope,  if  my  spn  lives^ 
he  shdl  serve  him  as  long  as  he  has  doneme." 

He  threw  off  his  periwig,  and  pat  oh  his  night- 
cap, and  then  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  let  it  be 
drawn  off.  After  that,  he  took  off  his  citavat; 
and  all  liiis  without  *  the  least  change  of  counte- 
nance. And  with  the  same  courage,'  after  he 
had  given  the  executioner  ^at  he  had  intended 
him,  (which  he  had  forgot  to  do  at  firstj  he  laid 
himself  along,  and  said  he  would  give  no  sigii. 
But  when  he  had  lain  down,  I  looked  once  at  him  . 
and  saw  no  change  in  his  looks ;  and  though  be 
was  still  lifting  up  his  hands,  there  was  no'  trem- 
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bling ;  though,  in  the  moment  in  which  I  looked 
the  executioner  happened  to  be  la3ring  his  axe 
to  his  neck,  to  direct  him  to  take  aim.  I 
thought  it  touched  him ;  but  I  am  sure  he  seemed 
not  to  mind  it — This  is  a  punctual  and  true 
relation  of  all  that  I  can  remember  between 
him  and  me. 

O.B. 
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REMARKS  ON  A  PASSAGE  IN  ECHARiyS  HISTORY. 

ff 

We  are  told  m  Echard's  Appendix  to  his  His* 
toiy,  that  Dr.  Tillotson  informed  the  King  that 

• 

Lord  Russell  had  declared  to  him^  that  he  was 
satisfied  the  King  had  never  done  any  thing  to 
justify  any  one  in  rebelling  against  him.  That 
he  had  never  any  such  thought  himself^  and  only 
kept  company  with  those  unhappy  men  to  pre- 
vent the  Duke  of  Monmouth  from  being  led 
into  any  rash  undertaking  by  them,  and  more 
particularly  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Being  then 
asked,  why  Lord  Russell  did  not  discover  their 
design  to  the  King  ?  he  answered,  that  Lord 
Russell  had  said  he  could  not  betray  his  friends, 
nor  turn  informer  against  them,  while  he  saw 
there  was  no  danger :  but  if  things  had  come  to 
a  crisis,  he  would  have  contrived  that  some 
notice  should  have  been  given  to  the  King ;  and 
in  case  of  violence,  would  himself  have  been 
ready  to  oppose  them  sword  in  hand. 
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The  King  htmself,  says  Eqhard,  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  greatest  part  of  this  account ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  said,  ^<  James  (meaning  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth)  has  often  told  me  the  same 
thing/' 

Upon  first  reading  this  account,  I  was  con- 
vinced some  error  had  crept  into  it.     For,  in  a 
manner  totally  opposite  to  the  character  of*  a 
man  of  honour,  and  much  more  to  the  plain  and 
upright  conduct  of  Lord  Russell,  he  is  here  re- 
presented as  engaging  in  consultations  for  rebel- 
lion, with  the  design  of  frustrating  and  betray- 
ing them.     A.  perusal  of  Dr.  Tillotson's  exami- 
nation before  the  House  of  Lords,  after  the  Re- 
volution,  has  persuaded  me  that  Echard  has 
fallen  into  many  mistakes,  which  make  the  cre- 
dit of  this  story  doubtful.    For,  by  his  account. 
Dr.  Tillotson's  letter  to  Lord  Russell  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  who  came  in 
when  Dr.  Tillotson  w&s  reading  it  to  Lord  Hali- 
fax, and  found  means  not  only  to  read  it,  but 
to  take  a  copy  of  it,  fi'om  which  copy,  he  sup- 
poses it  was  printed.    But  it  appears,  by  the  ex- 
amination, that  it  was  a  servant  who  came  in  to 
announce  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  when  Dr. 
Tillotson  was  rieading  the  letter  to  Lord  Hali- 
fax.    And  Lord  Halifax  told  him,  that  he  had 
shown  the  letter  to  the  King  upon  the  occasion 
of  Lord  Russell's  paper  being  cried  about  the 
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itxeeCs^  and  that  the  Kiog^  as  he  8up{)psed^  had 
given  copies  of  it 

.  Sd.  According  to  Echard,  the  fsxaminatlon  of 
Dr.  TiUotson  before  ..the  Cftbiaet  Couiicil.  took 
place  on  the  day  of  the  execution.  But  in  f^ 
he  was  not  examined  till  the  day  after. 
..  Echard's  account  professed  to  be  taken  froia 
a  .great .  man»  (Dr^.  Tennison,  I  beheveO  who 
heard  it  fromTiUotson's  own  mouth.  But  if  in 
this  .double  narration  mis&kes  have  crepft  ^th 
regard  to  the  time,  .of ;  the ,  examination^  and  the 
mariner  pf  the  fetter's  oomipg.  into  the. King's 
hands^  how  much  more  likely  is  it  that  the  dija^ 
course,  of  Lord  Eussell  to.  Dr.  TiUotson,  the 
whole  force  of  which  depends  on  tiie  expression, 
has  been  incorrectly  stated  ?. 

Burnet  says,  thajt  TiUotson  had  little  to  say 
before  the  Council^  but  only  that  Lord  Russell 
had  showed  him  the  speech  the  day  before  he 
suffered.  • 
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